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Elections to Convocation in the Diocese of 


Gloucester under Bishop Hooper 


HE unique character of the documents which, with the kind 

permission of the lord bishop of Gloucester, I am enabled to 
print below was commented on by the late Dr. Macray in 
his report on the archives of the see for the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. Their value in throwing light on the machinery and 
methods of sixteenth-century convocation elections is obvious. 
Indeed, they may be said to furnish so important a clue to the 
elucidation of certain contemporary ecclesiastical problems that 
they may well be considered at some length, especially in respect of 
the antecedents and subsequent history of the signatories to them. 

The collection? in question is contained in a bundle of ten 
paper leaves. The first nine comprise the original returns of the 
election to convocation for the diocese of Gloucester in January 
1552/3. They are arranged according to rural deaneries, and 
contain (a) the signatures of the electors (holograph, unless other- 
wise stated); (b) their nominees to the proctorships; and (c) 
covering letters from the respective rural deans to the chancellor 
of the diocese. The tenth leaf has in a hand of the early eighteenth 
century, which is certainly that of Archdeacon Furney, the note 
‘Negotia de electionibus Procuratorum ad convocationem, 1582, 1570, 
1560, and of 16 Car.I’. These later returns, which would have been 
invaluable for purposes of comparison, seem to be no longer extant. 


1 Various Collections, vii. 52. 

* T have utilized the late Mr. F. S. Hockaday’s transcript, which is now deposited 
in the public library at Gloucester. I have collated it with the original returns, though 
Mr. Hockaday’s work was so careful as to make this a mere matter of form. All 
references to episcopal visitations and to the Acta of the consistory courts are taken 
from Mr. Hockaday’s transcripts. I have to thank Mr. Roland Austin, librarian to 
the city of Gloucester, for unconditional access to these valuable papers. I should 
wish, also, to express my thanks to the late Professor Davis, Professor Jenkins, and 
Professor Pollard for their help and advice in connexion with these returns. 


VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXIII. 
* All rights reserved. 
























2 ELECTIONS TO CONVOCATION IN DIOCESE January 


All the nine deaneries east of the Severn are represented in 
these returns. That of the Forest is absent, owing doubtless to 
the fact that, until the year 1836, it had not escaped from the 
jurisdiction of the archdeacon of Hereford. Nor do all the 
parishes east of the Severn appear; but if the position in those 
which are absent is investigated, it will be found that they were 
either held by non-resident pluralist parsons, or were vacant by 
reason of the death of the incumbent. In some few cases the 
curate in charge signs in the place of the absentee parson. Thus 
at Berkeley, where Dr. John Harpsfield was vicar, the return is 
signed by the curate and also by the curate in charge of the 
outlying chapelry of Stone. In a few instances, as at Hawkesbury, 
we find the signatures of both incumbent and curate, whilst 
occasionally a pluralist incumbent signs twice.? It is difficult and 
probably unnecessary to classify the signatories according to their 
ecclesiastical status. The diocese was in the middle of the 
sixteenth century in a state of transition, owing in some measure 
to the suppression of the religious houses. It was not till some 
years later, for example, that vicarages were ordained in im- 
portant centres like Cheltenham, Cirencester, Tewkesbury, and 
Winchcombe, which continued as in monastic days to be served 
by perpetual curates,*? whose position was, naturally, more im- 
portant than that of the rector or vicar of an obscure rural parish. 
However, there can be no doubt of the thoroughly representative 
character of the returns. 

As to the result of the election the main feature is obviously 
the success of the official element. All the deaneries except one 
give the first vote to Dr. Williams, the chancellor of the diocese. 
The second vote is to all intents and purposes placed at the 
disposal of the bishop. In three cases it is left to him to choose 
whom he will, and in five instances the vote is given to his chaplain 
and alter ego, Guy Eton. The choice of the chancellor was a 
natural one, and was quite devoid of doctrinal significance. 
Dr. Williams was an ecclesiastical lawyer of the permanent official 
type of mind ; he was willing to administer with equal zeal under 
a violent puritan like Hooper and under an equally violent 
papalist like Brooks. His sudden death a month after Elizabeth’s 
accession deprived him of the chance of serving the anglican 
Bishop Cheyney, as he had once served another anglican, Bishop 


1 Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, ed. Hardy, i. 435. 
* Thus Nicholas Wicks signs at Batsford in the deanery of Campden, and also at 
Condicote in the deanery of Stow. 

® Cheltenham and Cirencester had been served by canons of Cirencester. The 
canons who were in charge at the time of the suppression of that abbey went on as 
before with the technical position of perpetual curates. Similarly the monks of Hayles 
who were in charge of the three neighbouring parishes of Didbrook, Longborough, and 
Pinnock, continued to serve them after the suppression of Hayles Abbey. 
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Wakeman.! That the second vote should have been so generally 
put at the disposal of Bishop Hooper seems, however, more 
difficult to account for. This fiery and tactless ex-Cistercian monk 
must have antagonized the majority of his clergy by his harsh 
disciplinary proceedings in the sphere of clerical negligence and 
backsliding, and by his ruthless innovations in the conduct of 
public worship. He had quarrelled with many of them over what he 
looked upon as superstitious practices. If he had had his way the 
interior appearance of the churches would have conformed to the 
requirements of primitive Cistercian baldness ; while the simplest 
forms of ceremonial observance on the part of the people, such as 
sitting at the epistle and standing at the gospel during the service 
of the holy communion, commonly called the mass, seemed to him 
inadmissible.2 His ex-Franciscan chaplain, Guy Eton, was of like 
outlook, and was hand and glove with the bishop in his innovating 
zeal.’ The only other clergymen whose names appear in the list of 
candidates, Dr. John Parkhurst, rector of Bishop’s Cleeve, and 
Nicholas Oldsworth, rector of St. Michael’s, Gloucester, were both of 
the innovating party. The former, who was deprived for marriage 
and as a sacramentary early in 1554, was the only Gloucestershire 
clergyman besides Guy Eton who thought it necessary to retire 
over sea, while the latter was also deprived for marriage in 1554. 

It is most unfortunate that we have not, for the sake of com- 
parison, the returns of the election to the first convocation of 
Elizabeth’s reign. That convocation was elected, of course, under 
the auspices of the Marian bishops and chancellors. Its opposition 
to the new queen’s ecclesiastical proceedings is one of the most 
elementary facts of English history. But if, on the analogy of the 
returns here printed, it was a purely official body, the claims which 

1 His name is, of course, well known from Foxe and his sources, Acts and Monu- 
ments (1849 edn.), viii. 646, and Narratives of the Reformation (Camden Society), 
pp. 20 ff. Whatever the method of his death was, whether suicide as is insinuated by 
Foxe, or apoplexy, as Mr. C. G. Bayne more probably suggests (ante, xxviii. 641), it 
was scarcely brought about by a shock to non-existent religious convictions. In any 
case Foxe’s story must be apocryphal, for Dr. Williams was dead eight months before 
the queen’s commissioners arrived in the diocese. The date given by Bayne of the 
visit of the Elizabethan visitors to Bristol is confirmed by a copy of their decree 
restoring John More to the vicarage of Standish, which, as a document in the Gloucester 
diocesan records shows, was dated at Bristol, 30 August 1559. 

* His injunctions, which go far beyond the royal injunctions in the innovating 
direction, are printed in his Later Writings (Parker Society), pp. 130-51, and the results 
of his examination of the clergy, ante, xix. 98-121, the whole from an eighteenth- 
century transcript (probably by Archdeacon Furney) in Dr. Williams’s library. His 


Cistercian upbringing is shown in his unqualified distaste for stained-glass windows 
and painted walls in the churches. 

> Guy Eton was, according to Wood, 8.T.B. Oxon, 29 January 1534/5, as a 
Franciscan ; rector of Great Barrington, Glos, by 1540, deprived for marriage 1554. 
Wood is probably right in saying that he retired to Germany in Mary’s time, but he 
did not become archdeacon of Gloucester till 1559. He also held the livings of Dursley 
(1559-72) and Horton (1562-77) in Gloucestershire, and the London vicarage of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, from 1576 till his death in 1577. 
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have been made for it as representing the general attitude of the 
clergy towards the controversies of the day can scarcely be sustained. 

It is only by a thorough-going exploration of the ups and 
downs of the lives of the clergy in an individual diocese that the 
course of current ecclesiastical movements can be adequately 
comprehended. The humble evidence of parish registers and the 
‘ presentments ° of churchwardens to the local disciplinary courts 
are at least equally valuable in this connexion with the proceedings 
of convocation or parliament. Records of this kind have been 
far too much neglected by historians, local and otherwise. This 
neglect is quite understandable in view of their vast extent, wide 
dispersion, and the difficulty of access to them in the face of 
custodians too often obstructive or incompetent. It is under- 
standable again because researches in these records, and particu- 
larly in those of the disciplinary courts, require so much patience, 
so much ploughing through masses of material, of which scarcely 
a tenth is of any real value to the historian.’ It was the singular 
merit of Mr. Hockaday that he was wholly unperturbed by 
difficulties of this kind, and his transcripts, arranged chrono- 
logically and parochially, furnish in the most convenient form the 
history of Gloucestershire churches and clergymen throughout the 
greater part of the sixteenth century. With their aid we are able to 
trace the careers, and in many cases the characteristics, of the signa- 
tories to the election returns of 1552/3 with which we are dealing. 

How had the stirring events of the preceding twenty years 
affected their ordinary lives ? Scarcely one whit. Trouble might, 
perhaps, have been anticipated on the part of conservatives when 
the names of the pope and of Thomas Becket, whom the court 
chose to look upon as the bishop of Rome’s fugleman, disappeared 
from the liturgy. But apart from a charge, which does not seem 
to have been persisted in, against old Parson Trowell of Avening 
in 1540 of ‘ not rasing Becket’s name from the Mass Book ’,? we 
find no difficulty on this head in the diocese, while the incumbents 
who had accepted livings since the breach with the papacy had 
only been instituted after being sworn to renounce the bishop of 
Rome, and to lawful obedience to the bishop of Gloucester. The 
suppression of the monasteries affected parochial life in very small 
measure, and by this time the greater part of the younger ex- 
religious had settled down as parochial clergymen.’ Neither did 
the disappearance of the chantries have that sinister effect on the 
working of the parochial system which sentimentalist writers have 


1 Nine-tenths of the cases with which these courts deal concern rustic amours 
and their consequences, which it would be imprudent even on the part of a genealogist 
to investigate too closely. 

2 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, x, no 407. 

3 See the present writer's essays in T'ransactions of the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeo- 
ogical Society, x. ix (1928), pp. 63-122, and in Essays dedicated to R. L. Poole, pp. 436-65. 
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maintained. The greatest loss occurred through the suppression 
of the endowed stipendiaries, while the free chapels had been of 
a certain value in that their stipends sometimes furnished exhibi- 
tions to scholars studying at the universities. But the ordinary 
chantry incumbent, unless, as at Newland, he both had and 
exercised definitely educational functions, cannot have con- 
tributed very much to the working of the parochial machinery. 
Pluralism and neglect were alike rampant among this class of 
clergyman. ‘ We have’, reported the churchwardens of Thorn- 
bury in 1547, ‘three chantries in our parish, but how they are 
used we cannot tell, but not after their foundation, we be assured.’ 
Similarly the churchwardens of Wotton-under-Edge stated in the 
same year that ‘ John Colyns, parson of Littleton in the diocese 
of Bristol, hath £3 and odd money out of Wotton in the name 
of a Chantry, and he doeth no service there as he ought to do’. 
And quite apart from the question of pluralism it is difficult to 
see how a small town like Tewkesbury could require the services 
of nine clergymen (apart from some forty monks), or Cirencester 
of twelve, besides twenty canons. The quarrels and backslidings of 
this mass of clergy fill a large space in the records of the local 
disciplinary court, and we are not surprised that Sir Thomas More 
was moved to assert that in Utopia ‘ they have priests of exceeding 
holiness, and therefore very few ’. 

The ejected chantry priests had no cause of complaint against 
the government, on the financial side at any rate. Their pensions 
were equivalent to practically the whole annual income of their 
chantries, and there was no stipulation that they should resign 
them on appointment to a Crown living. If they had once been 
religious, they might indeed have two pensions and a benefice.” 
At any rate they quickly fitted into ordinary parochial life, and 
most of them had found posts in the diocese before the death of 
King Edward VI.* 

So far as the strictly parochial clergy were concerned, however, 


1 There were no collegiate churches in the diocese, but Fotheringhay was able to 
give additional incomes to some of its fellows by presenting them to its vicarages of 
Dymock and Newent. 

* For example, Edward Arlingham alias Fryer, Cistercian monk of Flaxley, had 
(a) a pension of £4 from Kingswood abbey, to which he had been transferred.on the 
suppression of Flaxley in 1536 ; (b) a pension of £4 from the King Edward Service at 
Newland ; and (c) the perpetual curacy of Newnham in the forest of Dean, all of which 
sources of income he retained till his death in 1573. The Gloucestershire Chantry 
Certificates are printed in the T'’ransactions of the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological 
Society, viii. 227 ff. 

* Sometimes they went on serving in their former parishes. Thus John Williams, 
formerly lady priest of Dymock, was stipendiary of that parish in 1551 and became 
vicar of it on the deprivation of Thomas Whiting in 1554. George Pomfrey, formerly 
canon of Llanthony and afterwards chantry priest of Littledean, continued to serve 
that parish as curate in charge till his death in 1574. I have developed the careers of 
the chantry priests in Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society, 
x. ix (1928). 
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there had at the time of the election been no disturbance in the 
tenure of their benefices. Men who were prominent as papalists 
in Mary’s reign, as, for example, Dr. Gilbert Bourne and Dr. John 
Harpsfield, were still in possession of their offices.1_ The era of 
deprivations had not yet set in. It may be well here to consider 
what had hitherto been the practice of the church of England in 
respect of this form of punishment. To put things shortly, such 
a penalty was practically unknown. The records of the Hereford 
Consistory Court in the deanery of the Forest? show that between 
1500 and 1540 a very large proportion of the incumbents were hauled 
before it on charges of varying degrees, but in no single instance 
was deprivation imposed, while in most cases the ingenuity of 
clerical lawyers and the happy spirit of tolerance among clerical 
compurgators combined to prevent any penalty being inflicted at 
all. The predilection of Parson Winston of Awre (died 1522) for the 
other sex caused him to make frequent appearances almost every 
year before the court; over and over again he was summoned, 
confessed, and was ordered a whipping in Hereford Cathedral and 
elsewhere. At one time it was on account of a married woman, 
whose children, begotten by him, were boarded out in the village : 
in another the trouble was over a single one. In the first instance 
he escaped by getting the whipping commuted for a small fine : 
the other case was dismissed on his successful plea that the child 
was not born in his house, but beyond the Severn. That is to say, 
the offence was committed outside the jurisdiction of the arch- 
deacon of Hereford,and so thecharge fell through. Yet notonlydid 
he end his days as rector, but was actually appointed rural dean. 
At Dymock, the Reverend Mr. Hawkins* was continually in 
trouble for the same cause, and so was his curate, John Came: 
yet the one died in his vicarage and the other became vicar of the 
neighbouring parish of Kempley.t At Huntley both Parson 
Singleton 5 and his curate, as also his successor, Robert Hemming,® 
were notorious offenders, while a report from the churchwardens 
of this parish in 1518 states baldly that ‘ John Green of Huntley 
has in his house Elizabeth Taylor, concubine of Mr. Bristow, monk 
of Gloucester’. David Howell, vicar of Tidenham,’ spent most 
of his time at the consistory court, and his successful shifts and 
evasions are worth study, one of the most remarkable being his 
excuse that, though he had had children by a certain woman, 
they were being brought up in the diocese of Llandaff. It was 
obvious’; impossible to get rid of a clergyman on these grounds. 
1 Dr. Bourne was rector of Minchinhampton 1551-60, and Dr. Harpsfield, vicar of 
Berkeley 1550-60. 
* Mr. Hockaday made complete transcripts of the returns from this deanery. 
’ Vicar by 1509, died 1538-9. * Vicar 1531, died 1552. 


5 Died before 1522. ® Rector by 1522, died 1548. 
7 Vicar 1515-40. 
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Nor was it much easier in the doctrinal sphere. It might have 
been thought that the provisions of the Public Worship Regulation 
act known as the Act of the Six Articles were strong enough to 
put a stop to those innovations in established religious custom 
which had been initiated in the diocese by Bishop Latimer ; but, 
though several local clergymen got into trouble under this act, 
the only case of deprivation (strictly speaking resignation to avoid 
deprivation) which I can discover was that of John Dydson, 
vicar of Coaley, whose unguarded speech in favour of the tenets 
of the New Learning and against the laudable ceremonies enjoined 
by law brought about his appearance before the Consistory Court 
of Worcester in 1540. But although he was forced out of the 
living, it was only on the technical ground that he had not 
originally obtained it by gift of the true patrons (the abbot and 
convent of Gloucester), but had been instituted by Bishop Latimer 
‘by right devolved ’, i.e. by lapse.1. Bishop Hooper made great 
efforts to bring about some form of discipline, and during his 
episcopate we find the record of several sentences of deprivation. 
Parson Knolles of Ashleworth was sentenced to be deprived for 
breaking a woman’s head in an ale-house: Parson Dickinson of 
Eastington for brawling and obscene language : Parson Dombell 
of Driffield for simony : Parson Cox of Avening for pluralism : ? 
Parson Hicks of Cromhall for failure to preach justification by faith, 
just as Parson Dydson of Coaley (see above) had been sentenced ten 
years before for failure to preach justification by works : Parson 
Newport of Saint Owen, Gloucester, for sorcery ; but in only one 
instance * were these sentences carried into effect, and the clergy 
concerned continued to hold their benefices without further trouble. 

Up to the time of this convocation election, then, there had 
been nothing seriously to trouble the placid course of parochial 
life. But close at hand was ‘ the greatest upheaval the church of 
England had ever known’* an upheaval which was caused, 
perhaps naturally enough, by a question of discipline and not 
by one of doctrine. Mary and Elizabeth had at any rate one 
prejudice in common, and that was their hatred of married 
clergymen ; but whereas the latter was unable, notwithstanding 


1 Transcript of the proceedings in Hockaday papers, file Coaley. Ditto, under the 
respective parochial files, for Bishop Hooper’s proceedings. 

* This case shows how difficult it was to maintain discipline in the face of private 
claims or privileges. Bishop Hooper excommunicated this pluralist rector for non- 
residence. But his patron, Lord Windsor, intervened and pointed out that Cox was 
protected by the act of 1529, which allowed non-residence to peers’ chaplains. 

’ That of John Dombell, vicar of Driffield: he was already rector of South Cerney, 
end accepted the vicarage of Driffield in 1550/1 without dispensation, and apparently 
as the result of a simoniacal transaction. The Consistory Court sentenced him, 
24 September 1551, to be deprived of both his livings. But he managed to retain 
South Cerney till 1573. 

‘ Dr. W. H. Frere, Marian Reaction in its Relation to the English Clergy, p. 74. 
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her personal wishes, to prevent the practice, her sister was in 
a position to do so. Mary’s government was, however, in com- 
parison with her father’s, a weak one, and that weakness is nowhere 
better illustrated than in this question. Whereas under the Act 
of the Six Articles the ‘Keeping company and familiarity with 
any woman to whom he is or has been married to the evil example 
of other persons’ on the part of a clergyman was deemed and 
adjudged felony with all its consequences, the Marian injunctions ! 
treated the culprits with far less rigour. 

In the decade before 1540 a considerable number of clergymen, 
including, of course, the archbishop of Canterbury himself, had 
anticipated a change in the law and had taken unto themselves 
wives. This process was temporarily checked by the Act of the 
Six Articles, but it assumed formidable proportions in the reign 
of Edward VI, when both Convocation and Parliament accepted 
the principle of clerical marriage. The result may be seen in 
Gloucestershire, where no fewer than fifty-four incumbents were 
deprived for illicit matrimony in the course of a single year, while 
others who had, perhaps, managed to secrete their wives for 
a while, suffered a like fate later in Mary’s reign. It is obvious 
that so wholesale a displacement would throw the working arrange- 
ments of the diocese into confusion, and this is tacitly admitted 
in the tenth clause of the queen’s injunctions. The sine qua non 
was deprivation. But once deprived there was no question of 
further punishment. If you had the good fortune to be a widower, 
like Bishop Bush of Bristol, you were eligible at once for a new 
living. If your woman yet remained in life and she and you, 
openly in the presence of the bishop, professed to abstain, you 
not only received an adequate pension from your former living,’ 
paid by your successor, but you were in a position to have a new 
post, ‘so it be not in the same place.’ Since we have no record 
of the proceedings before the bishop we cannot tell how many 
clergymen in the diocese of Gloucester were willing to elect for 
a wife, and how many for a livelihood. 

As a straightforward example of what could happen if the 
latter alternative was chosen we may quote the experience of 
Hugh Evans, rector of Cold Aston. Five days after his depriva- 
tion for marriage he was instituted to the neighbouring rectory 
of Upper Slaughter, which was vacant by the deprivation of its 
incumbent, William Potter. In 1559 Potter returned to Upper 
Slaughter and Evans to Cold Aston. It would be interesting to 
know what happened to Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Potter during these 
years. Mrs. Wilkes, wife of the rector of Upper Swell, had no 
1 Printed in Gee and Hardy, Documents illustrative of the history of the English 
Church, pp. 380 ff. 


* This pension was apparently paid in any case, whether you abstained or no. 
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hesitation as to what course she should take. In 1563 the church- 
wardens of this parish reported that ‘ Nicholas Hunt hath married 
a priest’s wife, whose name is Sir John Wilkes, and yet he is 
living, and she married to another man’. Cases of this kind would 
certainly prove of absorbing personal, as well as historical interest. 
No doubt many of the clerical unions contracted in Edward VI’s 
time were of the nature of war-time marriages, or merely regu- 
larized an existing situation ; while there must have been some 
cases like that of the ex-Carmelite Bishop Bird of Chester, who 
asserted that he had got married against his will, or like that of 
the ex-canon of Little Leighs and of Waltham, Dr. Freake 
(successively bishop of Rochester, Norwich, and Worcester), with 
his terrifying experience of a Mrs. Proudie, where the victims of 
circumstances would willingly have forgone their wives. But in 
other cases there must have been great hardship. How the ladies 
sought to provide against a possible evil day may be illustrated 
by the machinations of Mrs. Poole, wife of the rector of Wyck 
Risington. In 1554 the Pooles were ejected, and the Reverend 
Mr. Caterall, rector of the neighbouring parish of Little Risington, 
in accordance with the tenth clause of the queen’s injunctions, 
took charge of the parish. He was duly instituted to the rectory, 
and compounded for his first-fruits only to find that he could not 
enjoy them, for (to quote the words of his petition to the Crown) 
he was 


interrupted by one Alexander Cotton in his enjoyment, all of which is due 
to the malicious purposes of the late rector, John 1 Poole, who had leased 
the church and parsonage to Alexander Cotton to the only interest and 
purpose that his next successor should not have the manual occupation 
of the house and glebe, and take the tithes, &c. Poole, acting at the instiga- 
tion and for the finding of one [blank] who called herself his wife, the 
profit whereof is at this present converted to the use of the same evil 
disposed woman: which same marriage is contrary to the laws of God. 
According to the common laws being at this time in force within this realm, 
the lease was void by the supposed marriage of the said John Poole, because 
the lease was made since the said pretensed marriage. The said John Poole 
and woman, fearing not long to enjoy the said church, had let all buildings 
fall to ruin, and cut down the trees in the orchard. 


The Pooles’ answer is interesting. They say that no doubt 
Mr. Caterall has not a house in Wyck Risington, but he has 
another less than a mile away (i.e. Little Risington), and what 
does he want to take another living for except out of covetousness:* 
that the lease was made long ago (actually 3 January 1552 /3) for 
six years, and included the mansion house and glebe, except and 


1 But he signs under the name ‘ Roger’ ; see appendix. 
* This was not altogether fair on him, for though he retained Little Risington he 
resigned his other rectory of Windrush. 
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reserved to the said parson the chamber called the parson’s 
chamber, with the room under the same, and the sheephouse and 
orchard. Mr. Caterall replied that his original answer was true, 
because long before the lease was made John Poole did take upon 
himself to be married to the said evil disposed woman and the 
commodities of the said lease were for the maintenance of the 
said woman.! This is as far as our knowledge takes us, but we 
find that the Pooles never returned to the parish and that their 
rival continued to hold the living, along with Little Risington, 
till his death in 1569. 

It was this question of clerical marriage which, so far as the 
clergy were concerned, wrecked all chances of success for the 
Marian reaction. It must be remembered that above and beyond 
personal considerations and predilections there was an important 
financial side to it. Hitherto, if a clergyman’s son wished to be 
ordained he was under the legal obligation of obtaining a dispensa- 
tion on account of illegitimacy, and of applying to Rome, or after 
1533 to Canterbury, for it. No doubt this formality was often 
pretermitted, and, as a study of the papal registers will show, the 
dispensations were often of an ex post facto character and were 
issued many years after the applicant took orders : that is to say 
only after he had been found out, or ‘blown upon’. But a dispensa- 
tion was a very expensive business, and the clerical legislation 
of Edward VI’s reign gave the clergy an opportunity of escaping 
from it for good. It is no wonder that they took that opportunity 
in such formidable numbers. But not with the goodwill of the 
laity. There is much evidence in Gloucestershire of the extent 
to which they shared the prejudices of Queen Elizabeth on the 
subject, and of how they would, with the illogical minds of English- 
men, have preferred the old scandals to the best means of pre- 
venting them. Even as late as 1563 a woman was ‘ presented ’ 
to the Consistory Court by the churchwardens of Berkeley for 
calling ‘ Sir William Fleming, curate, vacabound with other con- 
tumelious words, and his children bastards, openly in the streets ’. 
It would even seem that it was imprudent on the part of the clergy 
to have their banns publicly proclaimed. There are several cases, 
both under Edward VI and Elizabeth, of clergymen being hauled 
before the court on the charge of marrying priests without banns. 
For example, in 1552 Thomas Hopkins,” curate in charge of Lower 
Guiting, ‘ confessed contract of marriage with Margaret Martin ’ 
before the Consistory Court. The couple were enjoined ‘ to have 
their banns published on Sunday next and the two following 


‘ Transcript of the proceedings in Chancery in this case in Hockaday papers, file 
‘Wyck Risington ’. 


* He is probably identical with the ex-monk of Hayles of that name who afterwards 
had a benefice in the city of Worcester. 
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Sundays in the churches of Upper and Lower Guiting, and to 
get married by the Feast of the Purification under pain of the 
law’, and Hopkins was further enjoined to say openly in the 
parish church of Temple Guiting, ‘ Forasmuch as I have offended 
the congregation by my evil draught to one Margaret Martin, 
whom I intend shortly to marry to my wife, I am very sorry for 
it and ask God’s mercy and also all you my parishioners here 
assembled ’.1 

The question as to the position at which the signatories had 
arrived in respect of the liturgical and doctrinal controversies 
of the day is a more difficult, and for our present purpose an 
unnecessary, one. Not that much cannot be learned from many 
sources, and particularly from the acta of the Consistory Court. 
But doctrinal questions affected the security of tenure of the 
parochial clergy in very small measure indeed. The tenth clause 
of the Marian injunctions which provided that ‘no person be 
admitted to any ecclesiastical function . . . being a sacramentary 

. or defamed with any notable kind of heresy or other great 
crime ’ did not, seemingly, hit more than three of the clergymen 
of the diocese.2, The rest, so long as they were not affected 
by matrimonial problems, merely resumed the services with 
which they had been familiar, the older thankfully, the younger 
grudgingly. The donning or shedding of chasubles and dogmas 
is a far simpler matter than the jettisoning of women. 

The contrast between the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth in the 
matter of deprivations is very remarkable and significant. Far 
more Gloucestershire clergymen were deprived in the single year 
1554 than in the whole of Elizabeth’s time. And if the causes 
of the deprivations which did take place are analysed, the results 
become more remarkable still. The word ‘ deprived ’ has as many 
meanings as the word ‘ recusant ’, and it is difficult to say which 
of the two words has proved a greater trap to the unwary con- 
troversialist.* It is only by an examination of the particular 
circumstances which attended such vacancies in the tenure of 
benefices as occurred—say—between the years 1558 and 15754 
that a solution of the problem can be arrived at. 


’ So at Prestbury in 1563 ‘ The Vicar of Prestbury did marry a priest, without 
banns asking ’. 

* John Parkhurst, rector of Bishop’s Cleeve; Guy Eton, the bishop’s chaplain; and, 
of course, the bishop himself. 

* I believe that it would be true to say that, when the term ‘ deprived for recusancy’ 
occurs in episcopal registers of the late sixteenth century, it always means financial 
recusancy, i. e. non-payment of first-fruits and tenths to the Crown. 

‘ I take this period, because after 1575 there would have been practically no 
possibility of deprivation for stiffness in papistry. If a clergyman ordained under 
the old ordinal subscribed to the thirty-nine articles in accordance with the act of 
1570 he must be presumed definitely to have thrown in his lot with the Elizabethan 
settlement. The only Gloucestershire clergymen who were hit by the act seem to have 
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The most curious feature of the period with which we are 
dealing is the paucity in numbers of the deprived of 1554 who were 
restored to their livings on Mary’s death. So far as can be 
ascertained not more than sixteen out of fifty-four of them got 
back to their former parishes. Those who had surrendered their 
wives and accepted another living seem, almost invariably, to 
have preferred to remain in the new rather than to return to the 
old benefice. Those who had retained their wives, and who after 
Mary’s death were free to resume their ecclesiastical functions, 
seem also to have been curiously shy of returning to their former 
parishes, and even when they were formally restored it was fre- 
quently the case that they resigned at once, on pension, and took 
another living. It is possible, of course, that proceedings before 
the queen’s commissioners were expensive luxuries from which 
the prospective claimants shrank.! In one or two cases restoration 
did not come for some years,* but this was probably due to com- 
plications arising out of the plurality acts. Restoration meant, 
of course, that the supplanters had to go. But there was not much 
difficulty in providing for them, and in twelve out of the sixteen 
instances I have been able to trace their further careers. In 
some cases they were parsons of neighbouring parishes, who in 
view of the shortage of clergy had, in accordance with the Marian 
injunctions, taken over the duties. In these cases they merely 
surrendered the last acquired living. In most of the other cases 
livings were obtained almost immediately. Oddly enough, they 
seem to have had a lien on the living from which they had been 
ejected. A striking instance of this is at Bromsberrow. Thomas 
Harwell on his deprivation in 1554 was succeeded by James Price. 
In 1559 Harwell got back and retained the rectory till his death 
in 1583. In that year Price again obtained the living, which he 
held till his death in 1591. It is obvious, then, that those who 
took the livings of the ejected of 1554 did not necessarily, if at 
all, differ doctrinally from those ejected. It merely happened that 
they were either without wives or had got rid of them. Apart, 
however, from cases of deprivation due to mere rep‘acement there 
were a certain number of others which were definitely for other 
causes. When the word ‘deprived’ is used in “the episcopal 
registers in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign’it is usually 
assumed that the cause of deprivation was religion. This is, of 
course, true in the case of dignitaries, but, so far as the ordinary 
parochial clergy are concerned, the reasons must nearly always 


been Humphrey Gallimore, vicar of Kempsford (see infra), and perhaps George Morris, 
rector of Yate. The subject of deprivations for Puritanism would take me too far from 
the elections of 1553. 

1 See below for the difficulties of John Parkhurst at Bishop’s Cleeve. 

2 Thus George Nash, rector of Bourton-on-the-Hill, was not restored till 1566, on 
his supplanter’s deprivation for (unspecified) contumacy. 
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be sought elsewhere, chiefly in breaches of the Plurality Act of 
1529—that is to say in the acceptance of a second benefice without 
dispensation—while following closely on this cause was that of 
disputed patronage. The effect of the suppression of the religious 
houses was felt here at least till the end of the century, for many 
of the disputes arose in connexion with benefices formerly in the 
patronage of a religious house ; and what with the rival claims 
of individuals and the encroachments of the Crown lawyers, a 
clergyman, even after due institution by the bishop, could often 
find his right to the living assailed and might be faced with the 
possibilities of ejection.” 

Apart from the changes which resulted from mere replacement 
of the ejected of 1554, the deprivations in Gloucestershire between 
1559 and 1575 do not amount to more than a dozen or so. It is 
worth while investigating their causes, though in some few cases 
the result must remain in doubt. Those who vacated their 
livings in consequence of their inability to take the oath of 
supremacy to Elizabeth were mostly dignitaries who had been 
promoted by Mary’s government as a reward for their attachment 
to the old learning. These were Dr. Gilbert Bourne, bishop of 
Bath and Wells (1554-60), who held the rectory of Minchinhampton 
from 1551 to 1560 in commendam, first with his prebend of 
Worcester, and then with his bishopric; Dr. John Harpsfield, 
archdeacon of London (1554-9) and dean of Norwich (1558-60), 
who held the vicarage of Berkeley from 1550 to 1559; Seth 
Holland, dean of Worcester (1557-60), who was rector of Bishop’s 
Cleeve (1558-61) and rector of Naunton (1558 /9-61); William 
Dalby, prebendary of Bristol (1558-60), rector of Saintbury till 
1560 ; and Richard Ramsey, prebendary of Gloucester (?1548—59), 
rector of Shenington (1545/6-59). There was also Michael 
Reynolds, chaplain to Bishop Bonner, who held the rectories of 
Kemerton (1541-60) and Tredington (by 1551-60). Of these seven, 
only one (Seth Holland) held his Gloucestershire benefice as the 
result of the ejections in 1554. They were all quite definitely 
deprived for non-acquiescence in the Elizabethan settlement.* 
Three more clergymen, two of them dignitaries, seem to have 
hesitated for a while to take the oath of supremacy. The first 
of these was Dr. Edward Baskerville, last warden of the Oxford 
Franciscans, rector of Westcote and chancellor and prebendary 
of Hereford Cathedral. From the correspondence and register 
of Archbishop Parker, respectively, we know that he was in 
difficulties over the question of the oath, and that a successor 


1 It must be remembered that if papal ‘ provisions ’ had gone, Crown ‘ provisions ’ 
remained. 


? See Thomas Hibbot’s case infra. 
3 The deprivation from their Gloucestershire livings is not always recorded in 
the episcopal registers, but there can be little doubt that they were so ejected. 
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was actually appointed to his rectory of Westcote, but the 
supplanter never seems to have been instituted and Dr. Baskerville 
was still holding the rectory at his death in 1566. Dr. Geoffrey 
Downes, who held the rectory of Moreton Valence (1529-59) as 
prebendary of Moreton-cum-Valence in Hereford Cathedral,' 
together with the chancellorship of York and a prebend of South- 
well, may also have been in a similar quandary, but he does not 
seem to have been actually deprived; in any case his death 
occurred before the end of 1559, and his successor at Moreton 
Valence is distinctly stated in the Gloucester registers to have 
been instituted on ‘ the death of the last incumbent ’. The third 
case is a curious one. It concerns a very old clergyman called 
Humphrey Gallimore, who became vicar of Kempsford in 1538, 
was deprived for marriage in 1554, and was restored in 1559. He 
then appears to have developed scruples, for in 1564 we find 
Archbishop Parkerwriting on his behalf to the bishopof Gloucester, 
and urging that he had once been a protégé of Bishop Latimer 
and a favourer of true religion. However that may be, he was 
eventually (1572) deprived for refusing to sign the articles of 
religion.? There are, on the other hand, cases of deprivation which 
quite definitely had nothing to do with religion. In order to show 
the complications which might arise, we may take the case of 
the rectory of Willersey. In 1554 the old rector, Robert Lister 
(1526-54), was deprived for marriage and was replaced by Thomas 
Hibbot. In 1559 Hibbot was himself deprived on the ground that 
he had accepted the living of Inkborough, Worcestershire, without 
a dispensation, and on 7 April of that year a successor was 
instituted in the person of Richard Hunt. But in the course of 
the next year Hibbot had managed to procure the necessary dis- 
pensation ; on 26 October 1560 he duly received it from the 
archbishop, and in a 1563 visitation he is called rector of Willersey. 
All this time, however, there was hovering in the background 
Robert Lister, the deprived of 1554, and in 1566 he is found 
in possession, and so he remained till his death in 1570. On 
17 January 1570/1 a new rector, Henry Hunt, was instituted; 
Thomas Hibbot’s claim was still persisted in, but it was rejected 
by the bishop on the ground that the living was filled. In the 
event Hunt retained the rectory till his death in 1630. Here, then, 


1 Not of Gloucester, as is stated in Gee, Elizabethan Clergy, p. 278. Gee, op. cit., 
p. 87, says that he did not appear before the commissioners at York and that he and 
Bishop Pursglove of Hull were deprived by them. But the visitation was not held 
till September 1559 and he was almost certainly dead by then. 

® It is difficult to say whether his scruples arose from attachment to the old learning 
or (as, in view of his record, is perhaps more probable) to puritanism. He was besides 
in constant trouble for non-residence and pluralism. The only other clergyman in 
Gloucestershire who was deprived before 1575 for refusing to sign the Articles was 


George Morris, rector of Yate (1552-72). But here again the objections may have been 
puritan ones. 
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is a case of deprivation which had nothing whatsoever to do with 
religion, but which was concerned with the Plurality Act of 1529, 
complicated by the deprivation of 1554. More than one of the 
remaining Elizabethan ejections were probably of the same nature, 
e.g. those of Richard Bromborough (or Bainbridge), rector of 
Cherington (1548-63), and Thomas Bromhead, vicar of Hawkes- 
bury ! (1556 /7-59 /60). The latter, at any rate, was a notorious 
pluralist, and must have offended against the provisions of the 
1529 Act. We have now exhausted the list of deprivations except 
in respect of two cases for which I can find no explanation : those, 
namely, of Thomas Trappe, rector of Alderley (1527-59 /60), and 
Simon Southerne, rector of Hinton-on-the-Green (1541-60). It is, 
however, to be noted that the former answered Hooper’s doctrinal 
inquiries in 1551 to that bishop’s entire satisfaction, and he was 
entered in the report of the examination as ‘insigniter eruditus’. 

There still remains the question of the cathedral and diocesan 
staff. Here there were a considerable number of changes, but the 
vacancies were in all but two cases caused by death. The dean 
(1541, died 1565) was steadfast in his attachment to whatever 
form of religion the government adopted. The archdeaconry was 
vacant in December 1558 by the death of Chancellor Williams, 
who had also held the fourth prebend since 1546. The first 
prebend was vacant by the death of Robert Morwent on 8 August 
1558, and his successor, John Woodward (presented 2 September, 
instituted 7 September), continued to hold his office till 1572. 
The third prebend was held by Thomas Kingswood, formerly 
monk of St. Peter’s, Gloucester (1543, died August 1559). The 
fifth prebend was vacant by the death of Richard Munslow, 
formerly abbot of Winchcombe, in October 1558, his successor 
being Richard Cheyney, soon to become bishop of Gloucester, 
who was presented 14 November. The only two prebendaries, 
therefore, who could have been deprived were John Thomson, 
S.T.B., who was appointed to the second prebend 3 October 1556, 
and Richard Ramsey, the date of whose appointment to the sixth 
prebend seems uncertain (at any rate after 1548). Rudge states 
that the former was deprived in 1559, while the latter was pre- 
sumably deprived by the commissioners, a fate which he certainly 
suffered in respect of his rectory of Shenington. He was probably 
the only sincere recusant, for Thomson, though perhaps deprived 
for religion, is presumably identical with the John Thomson, 
S.T.B., who was rector of Pewsey, Wiltshire, from September 
1558 to his death in 1571.2 Even when the deprivation was 


1 His deprivation at Hawkesbury was presumably caused by his acceptance of 


a second living without dispensation. At any rate he is found holding the rectory of 
Newbury, Berkshire, from 1560 to 1568. 


* It seems to have been the policy of the government, while taking care to eject 
very stiff and perverse opponents of its ecclesiastical policy from posts in the universi- 
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definitely on account of wilful and stubborn adherence to papistry, 
a good deal of financial circumspection was employed by the 
victims. Seth Holland, dean of Worcester, was instituted to the 
rectory of Bishop’s Cleeve on 6 September 155%, less than three 
months before the death of his patroness. Apart altogether from 
the question of supremacy, there existed a rival claimant to the 
rectory in the person of Dr. John Parkhurst,‘ the deprived of 
1554.1 On Elizabeth’s accession Dr. Holland was naturally in 
a state of apprehension, and to safeguard his financial position he 
bethought himself of leasing the parsonage with tithes, tenements, 
meadows, &c. to one Thomas Cox of Crowle, for thirty years at 
a rent of £84, and a lease on these lines was duly signed on 
18 March 1558/9.2- Thus when Dr. Parkhurst was reinstated in 
the course of the year he found himself debarred from the enjoy- 
ment of his benefice. He betook himself to the Court of Requests,’ 
his petition to which represents that he had held the living till 
about the first and second years of Philip and Mary. 


Your said orator with others, for the safety of their lives, was enforced to 
forsake his said benefice of Bishop’s Cleeve and driven into places beyond 
the seas: after which departure one Seth Holland had possession of the 
said benefice by usurpation . . . until the first year of your Highness’ reign, 
at which time the said Seth Holland, perceiving that your said subject was 
returned from the parts beyond the seas and that his intrusion could not 
long have continued and fearing that he should by order be compelled to 
depart from the said benefice so obtained, in that your said suppliant was 
like to be restored to his former possession of his said benefice as in his 
former right, of perverse and uncharitable mind, not without the assent 
of the patron, made this lease, which has since been conveyed by Thomas 
Coxe to Richard Wye. Now of late your Highness has restored me by 
your Commissioners, John Jewell, Henry Parry, and William Lovelace, 
and put out the said Wye. He has now applied for a writ of ejection against 
me, and as he is of much wealth and also greatly allied in the said County of 
Gloucester, where the trial of the said action and ejecticn is like to be, and 
your poor subject a mere stranger in the said County. . .. 


Richard Wye, after denying the accusation of vealth, answered 
that Parkhurst had robbed him of all the corn afid other chattels 


ties and cathedrals, to let them go on in subordinate positions. ; Thus Dr. Alexander 
Belsire, president of St. John’s College, Oxford, though dezcived of the office of 
president, went on in his rectory at Handborough till his death ‘n 1567. Dr. Thomas 
Coveney, president of Magdalen, though deprived of that office, held his rectories of 
Bletchington, Oxfordshire, and Offord Cluny, Hunts., till his death in 1570. Dr. Mosse, 
master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, though deprived of the mastership, held the rectory 
of Green’s Norton, Northants, 1558-67. Dr. Maurice Clennock, again, was not deprived 
of his rectory of Orpington, Kent, till 1566, though he had been living since Elizabeth’s 
accession in the English college at Rome. 

: The intervening rector, Dr. Richard Ewer, had died in 1558. 

* Transcript in Hockaday Papers, file ‘ Bishop’s Cleeve’, from the register of the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury (Register U, fo. 107). 

* Transcript of the proceedings in the Court of Requests in Hockaday Papers, file 
*Bishop’s Cleeve ’. 
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to which he could lay no claim; that Parkhurst was judicially 
deposed and one Ewer put in till his death, when he was succeeded 
by Seth Holland, who as lawful parson made a valid lease, it 
being commonly thought that Parkhurst had first resigned, and 
was then dead ; that he is no stranger in the county having spent 
great part of his life there, is well friended, and now a bishop. He 
concludes, ‘I say that after a deprivation or resignation no spolia- 
tion by the law lieth : as to his claim to be restored the commission 
hath these words, restitutio in integrum, which kind of restitution 
is by the law Ex indulgentia principis, saving every man’s right.’ } 
Beyond an admission by Parkhurst that Holland had been pre- 
sented in his (Parkhurst’s) absence, this is as far as our knowledge 
of the case goes, but it explains, perhaps, the diffidence which the 
ejected of 1554 displayed in seeking restoration to their former 
livings. A sustained investigation of proceedings of the kind 
indicated would be of the greatest possible value.? 

The reformations which succeed each other century by century 
in the history of the Christian Church have muchincommon. But 
the actual working of these movements can only be adequately 
understood if they are studied from below as well as from above, 
diocese by diocese, monastery by monastery, parish by parish. 
That is why the documents which are here printed are so historically 
fruitful. G. BASKERVILLE. 


APPENDIX 


Election of proctors to Convocation, January 1552/3. 
Gloucester Diocesan Records — 7 
Document 3. 
Campden Deanery. 

[The chancellor’s mandate was used by the electors as a voting paper. It is 
addressed on the back ‘ To the Dean and apparitor of Campden at Wyckwann [Child’s 
Wickham] be this given.’] 

After my hartie maner I commende me unto you, certyfyinge you that 
the XVI day of this present Januarie I receavyd from my lorde byschope 
a mandate in the Wyche ys insertyd the Kyng’s Maiestie’s Wrytte to call 
a parliament to be holden at Westminster the fyrst day of March nexte 
ensuyinge. The premises consydered, these are to require you to assemble 
the Clergye together within your Deanery, and electe two proctors for you 
after your accustomyd maner, subscribynge your names in the schedule 
thereof made: and certifye me of your doynge before the fyrst day of 


1 Ibid. 

* We may instance the curious case of John Bridgewater, the author of the Con- 
certatio Ecclesiae Catholicae in Anglia (1588), whose admirable financial prescience in 
leasing his rectories and arranging for the payment of arrears due to him when he 
departed oversea after giving up his canonry of Wells in 1575, is treated in detail by 
Sir C. Chadwyck Healey in History of part of West Somerset, pp. 166 ff., with the 
evidence of the witnesses in the Exchequer inquiry given in full. 


VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXIII. Cc 
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Februarie next, not faylynge this to do as ye will answér to the contrary. 
Given at Gloucester the XVIII day of the said Januarie. 

John Williams, Chancellor to my 

Lord Bishop of Worcester and Gloucester. 


I, Nicholas Wycks, parson of Batheson, wyll put my good wyll to Mr. 
Doctor Wyllyams, Chancelor, and to soche other that schall plese my lorde. 
[Rector of Batsford by 1532, next name on register ’61; rector of Condicote 


*36-54 (see under deanery of Stow: he signs again for that parish); rector of Coln 
Rogers ’54, died °70.] 


I, John Tither, parson of Staunton, do put my good wyll to Mr. Doctor 


Wyllyams, Chancelor, and to suche other as shal please my lorde byshope. 
[Rector of Stanton cum Snowshill 1552, died °70.] 


John Chamberlayne, vicar of Beckford, my voyce to Mr. Doctor Wylyams, 
Chancelor, and to that other as yt shall please hym and my lorde to chose, 
Mr. Gye Etun, if yt shall please them. 

[S.T.B. insigniter doctus in 1551 (not in Foster’s or in Venn’s, Alumni); vicar of 


Beckford 1549, deprived for marriage °54, restored ’59-73; rector of Batsford ’61, 
died ’98.] 


James Aysshe, parson of Alderton, doth subscribe. 

[Rector of Staunton, Worcs., 1527-40, where he was in trouble for preaching the 
New Learning (Letters & Papers... Henry VIII, x, no. 1099) and was forced to recant, 
1540 (transcript of the proceedings in the Consistory Court of Worcester in Hockaday 
Papers, file ‘Alderton’); rector of Alderton 1540, deprived for marriage 54. Perhaps 
identical with the fellow of New College of this name; B. Can. L., 2 February 1527/8 
(Foster’s Alumnt).] 


Robert Shardlow, parson of Wormyngton, .. . subscr. . . 
[Rector of Wormington 1534, died ’73.] 


Henry Dawkes, parson of Aston Somerfield, manu propria. 
[Rector of Aston Somerville 1527/8, died ’59.] 


Symon Sowthurn, parson of Hinton, manu propria. 
{Rector of Hinton on the Green 1541, deprived ’60.] 


Thomas Weston, pryst in ye Chappell of Cowhoneybourne, do subscribe 
to the same. 


[Curate of Cow Honeybourne (Chapelry of Church Honeybourne, Worcestershire), 
occurs 1548, ‘51.] 
Wyllyam Fox, vicar of Pebworth, with myn own hand. 

[Vicar of Pebworth 1528, died ’66.] 


Robert Shyrwood, doctor, and persone of Merson, with myn own hande. 

[Rector of Marston Sicca by 1532, next name, on death, 1560; in ’40 non-resident 
and pluralist; in °51 does not reside in diocese. Perhaps 8.T.P. Cantab. 1525/6. 
Rector of St. Mildred, Bread St., London, 1526-36 (Venn’s Alumni).] 


Thomas Edkyns, priest, with myn owne hande. 
[Occurs as curate of Marston Sicca in ’51 and ’53.] 


Richard Quyne, parson of Welford, with my hand. 

[Alias Coyne or Gwynne, rector of Welford-on-Avon, by 1540, deprived for marriage 
64; vicar of Kingscliffe, Northants., 31-41; rector of St. Martin Pomeroy, London, 
°41-50, insigniter doctus, in ’51.) 


Dosynton. Sir Adrian Byrre, parson of Dosynton, with my hand. 


[Adrian Berry was rector of Dorsington 1532, died ’58 ; also rector of Oddington, 
Oxon., °49-58.] 
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Weston-super-Obanam. Sir George Fyll, vicar there, with my hand. 
[Vicar of Weston-on-Avon by 1532, died °56.] 
Sesoncote. Sir William Lunde, parson there, with my hand. 


[Rector of Sezincote 1540, died ’56; rector of Alkerton, Oxon., 1526-56; recto 
of Shalstone, Bucks. 1536-42.] 


Preston uppon Store. Sir Thomas Robbers, vicar of Preston, with my 
hand. 
[Thomas Roberts, vicar of Preston-on-Stour 1537, died ’58.] 


Queynton. Sir Hugh Typpyng, vicar there, with my hand. 


[Vicar of Quinton 1545, died °58.] 

Jhon Pen, vicar of Mykylton with my owne hand. 

[John Pen, vicar of Mickleton 1549-59. He is, judging by the sureties for his 
composition for first fruits, probably identical with a monk of his name of the Cistercian 
abbey of Bordesley.] 

Iohn Griffyn, curate there. 


Richard Ramsey dothe subscribe to the same, parson of Shenington. 

[Rector of Shenington [now in Oxfordshire] 1545/6, deprived °59 ; formerly monk 
of Ramsey, alias Hawling ; as prebendary of Gloucester occurs ’58, deprived °59.] 
Arthur Cole, parson of Clyford. 

[Rector of Clifford Chambers by 1532, died 18 July 1558 (Foster’s Alumni), in °40 
pluralist and non-resident; also rector of Oddington °47-’58; S.T.B. Oxon. ’54. 
In °51 not examined because not resident in diocese; also rector of Remenham, 
Berks.,’ 47-58; rector of Bolton Percy, Yorks., 36-58; prebendary of Ripon 
Collegiate Church (after 1539-58); president of Magdalen College, Oxford, ’55-8 ; 
canon of St. Paul’s and fellow of Eton, ’54-8.] 


Robert Lyster, parson of Wyllersey. 

[Rector of Willersey 1526, deprived for marriage ’54, restored °59, died °70.] 
Peter Baxter, parson of Aston-Sub-Edge. 

[Curate of Aston-under-Edge in 1532 and °45; rector ’46/7, died °58.] 
Richard Gabell, vicar of Tuddyntun. 

[Vicar of Toddington 1545/6-? ’55 ; presumably vicar of Purton, Wiltshire, resigned 
*56 ; rector of Aynho, Northants., 1555-73.) 
Thomas Lytyll, vycar of Stanway. 

[Vicar of Stanway by 1540, died ’60 ; curate of Deerhurst in ’32.] 
William Hunt, parson of Dumbleton. 

[Rector of Dumbleton, 1540, died ’82.] 
William (blank), vicar of Dydbroke. 

[William Heskins, or Hodgkins, vicar of Didbrook 1547, resigned °57; rector of 
Condicote °54, died °72.] 

[This and the three preceding entries are in the same hand.] 
Randell Smyth, vicar of Champden, with my hand. 

[Vicar of Chipping Campden—a Chester living—1549, died °70. Probably once 
monk of St. Werburgh’s, Chester.] 
John Keling, viker of Eberton. 


[Vicar of Ebrington—a Bittlesden living—1545, died 57. He was formerly monk 
of Bittlesden, Bucks. (Zssays dedicated to R. L. Poole, p. 459).] 


Todnam. John Lathburie, parson there, my voyce to Doctor Wyllyams 
Chancelor, and to the other as yt shall please my lord. 

[Rector of Todenham 1549, deprived for marriage °54, restored °59, died ’68. 
Formerly monk of Westminster; vicar of Waltham St. Lawrence, Berks., 1540, 
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deprived °54 ; rector of Sudborough, Northants., 1556-68. All these were Westminster 
livings.] 


per me, Georgium Nash, Burtonie-Super-Montem Rectorem. 

[Rector of Bourton-on-the-Hill 1544, deprived for marriage ’54, restored ’66, died 
°77; probably vicar of Kirtlington, Oxon., 1552/5, resigned °58.] 
[The missing parishes in the deanery are : 

(1) Buckland. The rector was the pluralist Dr. Richard Ewer (or Ever), S.T.B. 
Oxon., 1534; rector of Buckland 1546, died °58; rector of Bishop’s Cleeve °54-8 ; 


rector of Hornsey, Middlesex, ’36—57; rector of Ripple, Wores., ’43-’54; will proved 
in Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 1558. 
(2) Kemerton, where the rector was also a pluralist in the person of Michael 


Reynolds : rector of Kemerton 1541, deprived 60 ; also rector of Pinhoe, Devonshire, 
37-56 ; chaplain to Bishop Bonner. 

(3) Saintbury. Here again the rector was a pluralist, William Pye; also rector 
of Westley, Suffolk (1542-56), and chaplain to Sir Thomas Wriothesley ; 8.T.B. Oxon., 
8 February 1543/4 (Foster's Alumni); principal of St. Mary Hall 1537-43; rector 
of Saintbury 1545?-56 ; dean of Chichester 53-7; rector of Lavington, Sussex, °56-7 ; 
master of St. Mary’s Hospital, Chichester, 55-7 ; died September 1557. 

(4) Great or Abbot’s Washbourne. This was a perpetual curacy only. It was held 
between 1532 and 1551 by Ralph Rashford ; marked ‘ ex-religious’’ in Bishop Wake- 
man’s visitation of 1540. 


(5) Weston-sub-Edge. The rector was a pluralist in the person of Henry 
Shelmerdine ; rector 1545, deprived for marriage °54; also vicar of Croughton, 
Warwickshire, 1541-54. 

(6) Childs Wickham. William Lewis was vicar 1523/4 and occurs °51 (gone by 


°63); probably the living was vacant, unless he was rural dean. See the Chancellor's 
mandate above.] 


Stowe Deanery. 


We the clerge off the deanere off Stow are agreyed and have subécrybed 


our names that Mr. Chanceler and Mr. Guy Eton shall be our proctors for 
the convocation. 


Edmund Caterall, dean of Stow. 

[Rector of Little Risington 1529, died ’69 ; rector of Windrush ’27/8, resigned ’54 ; 
rector of Wyck Risington °54—-69.] 

Thomas Hawardyn, vicar of Baryngton. / 

[Vicar of Little Barrington °50/1 to ’54, probably alias Arden; rector of Hartle- 
bury, Worcs., 54-61, and prebendary of Worcester *58-61, of Hereford 59-62, of 
York °56-61, of all of which he was deprived for stiffness in papistry.] 

Thomas Bainebroke, parson of Brodwell. 

[Rector of Broadwell cum Adlestrop by 1532, buried at Adlestrop 6 December 
1570.] ‘ 
Nicholas Wyke, parson of Condycote. 

[See under Batsford, deanery of Campden, for which he signs also.]} 

William Fyssher, vycar of Longbarow. 

[Vicar of Longborough 1546, deprived for marriage °54.] f 
Roger Pooll, parson of Wycke Rysyntoune. 

[Or Poole (he is called John in all other documents), rector of Wyck Risington 1552, 
deprived for marriage °54.] 

William Cobley, parsonne of Hallyng. 

[Rector of Hawling 1544, resigned ’82.] 
Walter Turbutt, parsonne of Hasylton. 


[Rector of Haselton (formerly a Winchcombe living) 1546, died °73; formerly 
monk of Winchcombe ; also rector of Stowell 1549-73.] 


/ 
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High Yevans, vicar of Aston Blanke. 

{Or Evans, vicar of Coldaston (or Aston Blank) 1550, deprived for marriage °54, 
restored °59, died °70 ; rector of Naunton ’61—April ’66.] 

Baldwin Johnson, vycar of Nether Guytyng. 

[Vicar of Lower Guiting (or Guiting Power) 1546/7, resigned ’80, buried 4 January 
1582/3.] 

Edward Machyn, vicar of Swell Inferior. 

[Vicar of Lower Swell by 1540, next name (probably on deprivation for marriage) 
‘54; he is presumably identical with the Edward Boarstall, canon of Notley, Bucks., 
instituted 1528/9, on the presentation of Notley Abbey.] 

John Wilkes, parson of Swell. 


[Rector of Upper Swell 1533, deprived for marriage °54; presumably the John 
Wilkes, rector of Dorsington 58/9, died ’68.] 


William Potter, rector of Upper Slaughter. 
[Rector of Upper Slaughter 1549/50, deprived for marriage ’54, restored ’59, died’73.] 
William Wye, parson of Yckcombe. 


[Rector of Icomb by 1532, died ’58; rector of Great Risington °54-8; rector of 
Rodmarton by °40, resigned °55 ; occurs as rector of Wigginton, Oxon., in 1526 and ’34.] 


Endorsed. 


To the Right Worshypfull Mr. Doctor Wyllyams, Chancelor of 
Gloucester. 


[The missing parishes in this deanery are : 


(1) Great Barrington, where the rector was the bishop’s chaplain, Guy Eton ; 
rector by 1540, deprived for marriage ’54, see supra, p. 3 for his career. 

(2) Bledington. The rector was John Cooke (by 1532, died ’62). 

(3) Bourton-on-the-Water. This parish was apparently vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. John Prynne, but in any case he was a non-resident pluralist. He was rector 
of Bourton by 1532, resigned °53; also prebendary of Lincoln, died 58; rector of 
Eydon, Northants, 1525-42; B. Can. L. Oxon., 1 July 1510. Wood makes him the 
last prior of Tonbridge, Kent, but this is a mistake, for the prior’s name was Richard 
Tamlyn, see Vict. Co. Hist. Kent, ii. 

(4) Upper (or Temple) Guiting. This was a perpetual curacy. The curate in charge 
in 1551 was Thomas Hopkins, who may probably be identified with the ex-monk of 
Hayles of that name. 

(5) Naunton. The rector was Dr. Walter Collins 1544, died °58. He was reported 
in °51 to be non-resident and to have three benefices. B. Can. L. Oxon., 21 July 
1522 (Foster’s Alumni). He was certainly vicar of Frome, Somerset, 1529 to after ’48, 
and vicar of Grimley, Wores., 1528-58. 

(6) Notgrove. The rector was Richard Munslow, prebendary of Gloucester, 1546, 
died °58, and formerly abbot of Winchcombe. 

(7). Oddington. The rector was Arthur Cole 1547, died °58. See under Clifford 
Chambers, deanery of Campden, where he signs. 

(8) Pinnock. This rectory was vacant by the death of Thomas Farre, alias Malvern, 
formerly monk of Hayles ; rector (by dispensation) 1530, died 1552. 

(9) Great Risington. The rector was Richard Brown, prebendary of Gloucester 
1541, deprived for marriage 1554. 

(10) Cold Salperton. The perpetual curate was Thomas Ball, occurs since 1532. 

(11) Sherborne. The vicar, Henry Willis (1524/5, deprived ’54), was also prebendary 
of Gloucester. 

(12) Shipton Sollers. The rector was John Lambert 1545, died °70. 

(13) Stow-on-the-Wold. The rector, William Dingley, was reported in 1551 to be 
non-resident and to have four benefices. Rector of Stow 1526, died °58; rector of 
Great Rollright, Oxon., by °26 to ’58; perhaps scholar or fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, 1516-28 (Venn’s Alumni). 

(14) Turkdean. The vicar was John Stackhouse 1534/5, died ’60. 

(15) Westcote or Combe Baskerville. The rector was Doctor Edward Baskerville 
1539, died 66; S.T.P. Oxon., 8 July 1532; last warden of the Oxford Franciscans ; 








chancellor of Hereford Cathedral 1555-66 ; master of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Led- 
bury, 1555-66 ; rector of Staunton-on-Wye, Herefs., 1540/1-66. 

(16) Windrush. Edmund Caterall, the rector, was also rector of Little Risington, 
see supra.] 


Fayreford. 


Mr. Chanceler. In my most harty maner I commend me unto you. 
Syr, ye shall understand that I have cawlyd the clargie of the deanery of 
Fayreford before me thys present Tuesday, the last of Januarie, when all 
the clargie which dyd appere (whose namys be subscribyd herein) doth 
give they’re voysys and hole power to my Lord Bysshyppe to chowse for 
theyre proctors of the parliament whome so lykyth hym best. The sumner 
hath dun hys dewty and yet that notwythstanding manye doth not appere. 
Except ye make them better to regard your commyssion shortly I thynke 
there wyll fewe appere or much regard your commandments ; and thus for 
this tyme I commyt you to God, who ever preserve you. Amen. 

Scryblyd in haste at Fayreford, this present Tuesday, ultimo Januarii. 

All yours, 


John Strange. 
John Strange, parson of Meysye Hampton. 


[Rector of Maisey Hampton by 1532, deprived for marriage °54 ; rector of Dowdes- 
well 1542-54 ; probably vicar of Ashton Keynes, Wilts., ’54, died °70.] 
Humfrey Galymore, vycar of Kymsford. 

[Vicar of Kempsford 1538, deprived for marriage ’54, restored °59, deprived °72 ; 
vicar of Arlingham by 1563, resigned °65 ; vicar of Castle Eaton, Wilts., 1550, deprived 
54] 

Edward Roterford, curate de Estlache. 

[Perpetual curate of Eastleach Turville; curate of Deerhurst in 1551; rector of 
Whittington 1552, died °70.] 

Thomas Nechyls, parson of Holyrode Ampney. 

[Vicar of Ampney Crucis with chapelries of Ampney St. Mary and Ampney St. Peter 
1540-56 ; rector of Siddington St. Mary 1550-7; rector of Widford (now in Oxford- 
shire) 1572-7.] 

Jamys Watson, parson of Hatherop. 

[Rector of Hatherop 1533, died ’60; rector of Daglingworth 1555-60.] 

Anthony Aldwyn, parson of Quenington. 


[Rector of Quenington by 1540, deprived for marriage °54; vicar of Awre 1545, 
resigned °53.] 


Richard Hyll, parson of Burtherup. 


[Rector of Eastleach Martin (or Burthorp) by 1532, deprived for marriage °54; 
probably rector of Cold Aston 1554-9.] 


John Shaw, curate of Colne Alwin. 


[The vicar of Coln St. Aldwyn, Edward Bernard (1550, resigned °53), was non- 
resident in °51.] 


John Lord, vicar of Southerup. 

[Vicar of Southrop by 1532, died °57.] 
Endorsed. 

To the Right Worshipfull Mr. Archdeacon of Gloucester, Chanceler of 
the dyoces of Worcester and Gloucester, give thys with speed. 


[Notwithstanding the rural dean’s complaints of slack attendance, the only missing 
parishes in this deanery were : 


(1) Fairford. The vicar, Thomas Taylor (1550, resigned °52), was also rector of 
North Cerney in the deanery of Cirencester, where he signed. 
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(2) Lechlade. The vicar, Adam Rosewell (1537, deprived for marriage °54), was 
also rector of Orcheston St. George, Wilts., 1532-54. 

(3) Down Ampney. The vicar was Bartholomew Ferris (1540, deprived for marriage 
*54, restored ’66-85). He was vicar of Somerford Keynes, Wilts., 1547, died °90; 
vicar of Oaksey, Wilts., 54-9; vicar of Bremilham, Wilts., 1559-90.] 


Cirencester. 


Absens corpore, presens anima, plurimam opto tibi salutem, &c. 


Sir, accordying to the tenor of your letter I have cawlyd (the) clarge of the 
deanry of Syscetor together the XXX day of January tochyng the electyon 
of the proctors for the convocacyon, and we all consultyng together hath 
elect Doctor Wyllyams, Chancelor unto the Bysshop of Worsetor, whom 
we have allways be bold to put to paynes trustyng that he, at all tymes 
our assuryd good master and frynde (beyng a man worth the office), will 
not refuse the bordon thereof: and for the other proctor we nominate 
and elect Mr. Gye [Eton], my lorde bysshop’s chaplin, yf yt please hym to 
take the paynes for us. And brefly to conclude, if by any urgent cause 
they or one of them refuses the offyce, proptereaque eligimus et nominamus 
absentes, we the sayde clargie unanimous have givyn our voyces to my 
lorde bysshope to elect another or others in the refuser’s place whom he 
thynke condyng and worthy. 
Wytness whereof we have subscrybed our names. 
From Cycetor XXX of January. 
By me, Lawrens Gase, dean of Cycetor. 

[Rector of Coln Rogers 1551, deprived for marriage 54; rector of Coln St. Denis 
1540 ; vicar of Painswick ’54, died ’64; vicar of Bibury °59, resigned ’61.] 
By me, Wyllyam Philpys, parson of Cycetor. 

[Alias Cerney, canon of Cirencester, already in charge of the parish church by 
1532, died °58/9.] 
By me, Gabriel Morton, curat of Northlege. 

{Occurs as curate of Northleach 1551-3 ; formerly prior of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, 
with pension of £20 at dissolution ; rector of Sudeley 1554 to September °58.] 
By me, John Lawrens, parson of Thirmarton. 

[Rector of Farmington 1541, died °68; also rector of Withington, in deanery of 
Winchcombe by 1532-68, where he signs again.] 
By me, Hew Benett, parson of Hampnet. 

[Rector of Hampnett by 1532 (if alias David 1524), died °58; his successor was 
Edward David.] 
By me, Gilbert Jobburne, vicar of Chadworth. 

[Or Jobber, vicar of Chedworth by 1532, died °55.] 


By me, Thomas Taylor, parson of North Cerney. 
[Rector 1533, deprived for pluralism °76 ; rector of Minchinhampton °60, deprived 
for pluralism ’76 ; vicar of Fairford ’50, resigned ’54, died 1583.] 


By me, Thomas Nychylls, parson of Sydynton Maria. 
[Rector of Siddington St. Mary 1550-7. He is presumably identical with the vicar 
of Ampney Crucis of that name, see supra in deanery of Fairford.] 


By me, Humphrey Horton, parson of Renecombe. 

[Rector of Rendcombe 1535/6, deprived for pluralism ’76; vicar of Tetbury 1556, 
died °78 ; rector of Colesborne 1570-8.] 
By me, James Perlebyn, curate of Dunsborne Regis. 


[Occurs as curate of Duntisborne Regis (or Abbot’s) 1551-3; formerly canon of 
Cirencester ; curate of Cirencester in 56; the rector, Roger Eliot, was non-resident. ] 
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By me, Roger Greene, parson of Stratton. 
[Rector of Stratton 1530, died ’85 ; also rector of Dowdeswell 1569-75.] 


By me, Richard Bellar, parson of Harnell. 
{Rector of Harnhill 1540, died ’64.] 


By me, Thomas Best, parson of Cote. 
[Rector of Coates by 1540, died °57.] 


By me, Gye Hylle, vicar of Preston. 

[Guy Hill was vicar of Preston by Cirencester 1529, died *58.] 
By me, John Dumbyle, vicar of Sowthe Serney. 

[John Dombell was vicar of South Cerney 1548, resigned ’73.] 


Endorsed. To the Ryght Worshipfull Mr. Archdeacon of Gloceter, Chancelor 
of the dyocese of Worsetor, Give this with spede. 


[The missing parishes in this deanery (those marked with an asterisk were in the 
Peculiar of Bibury) are : 


(1) Bagendon. The rector was John Mynde, 1540-61. 
*(2) Barnsley. The rector was William Tawny, 1533, died °73. 
*(3) Bibury. The vicar was William Sheldon 1548, deprived for marriage °54 ; 
rector of St. John Baptist, Gloucester, 47-9. 
(4) Daglingworth. The rector, John Watson, 1551-5, was non-resident. 


(5) Driffield. The vicar was Giles Taylor, 1551/2, died °70; rector of Harnhill 
64-70. 


(6) Duntisborne Rous. The rector was Roger Morwent, M.A. Oxon., 12 July 1535, 
1544, buried 25 July 1557. { 


(7) Siddington St. Peter. The vicar was John Pullan 1547-54. 
(8) Stowell. The rector was John Edwards 1551, died ’59.] 


[Deanery of] Hawkysbury. 


Nos quorum nomina subscribuntur per totum decanatum de Hawkis- 
burie infra diocesim Glocestrie eligimus in procuratores nostros legittimos 
Johannem Williams legum doctorem ac cancellarium Wiggornensis et 
Gloucestrensis, Guidonemque Eton, capellanum reverendissimo Johanni 
Hopero Episcopo et Wiggornensis et Gloucestrensis diocesis. 


Magister Thomas Trappe. Rector de Alderley. 
[Rector of Alderley 1537, deprived °59/60.] 
Magister Johannes Shene. Rector of Oldburie. 
[Rector of Oldbury on the Hill 1544/5, deprived for marriage ’54.] 


Magister William Scherwoode. Rector de Coldesaston. 

[Rector of Cold Ashton 1540/1-55 ; also vicar of Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, 
by 1526 ; next name in register on death 1555. Perhaps M.A. Cantab. 1529,gof Durham ; 
fellow of St. John’s ’24, Esquire Bedell 1529 (Venn’s Alumzni).] 

Dominus Robertus Sparrie. Rector de Cherfylde. 

[Rector of Charfield 1532/3, died °57; rector of Cromhall after ’°54—7; rector of 
Rockhampton °45-57. He was evidently the rural dean of Hawkesbury, see infra.] 
Dominus Williamus Ramsey. Vicarius de Sodbury Vetera. 

{Or Rumsey, vicar of Old Sodbury 1547, deprived for marriage °54, restored °59, 
and died same year.] 

Dominus Thomas Grafton. Rector de Torthworthy. 

[Rector of Tortworth 1552, deprived for marriage °54.] 


Dominus Thomas Newport. Rector de Dodyngton. 


[Rector of Dodington 1540 to after 1556; formerly monk of St. James, Bristol, 
a cell of Tewkesbury. ] 
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Dominus Johannes Clerke. Rector de Sodbury Parva. 
[Rector of Little Sodbury 1536/7, died ’84.] 

Dominus Rogerus Lawrens. Vicarius de Hawkesbury. 
[Vicar of Hawkesbury 1551/2-4 (presumably deprived for marriage).] 

Dominus Thomas Thackam, curatus ibidem. 

Dominus Williamus Yate. Vicarius de Tederyngton. 
[Vicar of Tytherington 1549, died °56.] 

Dominus Thomas Bryerhurst. Vicarius de Wapley. 
[Vicar of Wapley 1549/50, died °75.] 

Dominus Williamus Bucciell. Rector de Weston Birt. 
[William Buckill, rector of Weston Birt 1543, died 59.] 


Dominus Thomas Hankoxe. Rector de Boxwell. 
[Rector of Boxwell 1547/8, deprived for marriage °54.] 
Dominus Johannes Barne. Rector de Dydmarton. 
[Rector of Didmarton by 1540, deprived for marriage 1554, restored 1559, 
resigned °60.] 
Dominus Johannes Robyns. Vicarius de Badington. 
[Vicar of Great Badminton 1552, deprived for marriage °54; probably vicar of 
Bitton 1560, died ’64.] 
Dominus Recardus Wade. Vicarius de Tyrfylde’s Acton. 
[Vicar of Acton Turville by 1540—? 59.] 
Dominus Thomas Swetnam. Rector de Syston. 


[Rector of Syston by 1532, buried as rector 2 September 1581 ; also rector of Cold 
Ashton from ? 1555-81.] 


Dominus Ricardus Bonde. Vicarius de Bytton. 
[Vicar of Bitton by 1532 to °54; vicar of Ozleworth by 1532 to ? ’69.] 
Dominus Henricus Bankes. Vicarius de Poculchurch. 
[Vicar of Pucklechurch 1548, resigned ’66/7, will proved *68.] 
Dominus Edwardus Hyllyng. Rector de Framton Cotterell. 
[Rector of Frampton Cotterell 1526-54 (probably deprived for marriage).] 
Dominus Johannes Wetherborne. Rector de Ironacton. 
[Or Wedderburn, rector of Iron Acton 1550, died °54.]} 
Dominus Johannes Bankes, curatus de Yate. 
[The rector was George Morris 1552-72.] 
Dominus Walterus Burnell. Rector de Dyrham. 
[Rector of Dyrham 1552, died °70.] 
Dominus Willelmus Davys, curatus ibidem. 
Dominus Robertus Harrys, curatus de Wykewarre. 


[The rector of Wickwar was non-resident, i.e. George Collier 1545-58 ; also warden 
of Manchester Collegiate Church 1548-58 ; he died 1558 and was buried at Manchester. } 


Dominus Jacobus Wykeam, curatus de Tormarton. 
(The rector (or rather warden) of Tormarton was Edward Wicks 1548, died °91. 
Wykeham was perhaps the ex-canon of Bradenstoke of that name.] 
Dominus Robertus Rosyngrove, curatus de Abston. 
[Occurs as curate of Abson, a chapelry of Pucklechurch, in 1551.] 
Dominus Johannes Ball, curatus de Westerley. 
[Occurs as curate of Westerleigh, a chapelry of Pucklechurch in 1551.] 


Although all these persons above named be written with my owne 
hande, yeat you shall understand that I have letters and a booke (for my 
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dyscharge) whereyn every man hath wryten his owne name with his owne 
hande, agreable unto this above wryten. 

From Charfylde, the 2nd day of Februarie 1552. 

By your faithful servant to his lytyle powere, Robert Sparry, parson 
there. 

(No endorsement.) 


[The missing parishes in this deanery are : 


(1) Horton, where the rector was Richard Walker (by 1540, died ’62). 

(2) Marshfield, where the vicar was the non-resident John Compton (by 1540, 
died °59). 

(3) Doynton. The perpetual curate was Thomas Spicer 1531, died ’61. He was 
non-resident in ’51.] 


Wynchcombe. 


Here followeth the names of them that apered before me, Edwarde 
Jankyns, Deane of the Deanery of Whynchcombe, at Cheltnam the XXX 
day of Januarie in the sixt yere of the rayne of Edwarde the sixt, by the 
grace of God Kyng of England, France and Ireland, defender of the 
faythe and in earth supreme hede of the Church of England and Ireland, 
that gave they’re voyces to the election of the proctors of the parlyament. 
That is to Mr. John Williams, Doctor, and Mr. Gye Eton, chaplain to the 
Reverend Father in God, John, Bysshoppe of Wigorn & Gloucester. 


Per me, Johannem Parkhurst, Episcopi Clivensis ecclesie pastorem. 
[S.T.P. rector of Bishop’s Cleeve 1548, deprived °54, restored °59, resigned °62/3 ; 
bishop of Norwich 1560, died 2 February 1574/5.] 
Per me, Thomam Roberts de Swindon. 
[Rector of Swindon 1538, deprived for marriage ’54, restored ’59, died °76.] 
Per me, Rehesum Jones de Lekehamton. 
[Rees Jones, rector of Leckhampton 1549, died ’70.] 


Per me, Richardum Hambege, ecclesie de Shudley pastorem. 

[Rector of Sudely 1552, died °54.] 
Per me, Richardum Devias, ecclesie de Shepton Oliff rectorem. 

[Rector of Shipton Oliff 1542, deprived for marriage 54; rector of Horsley 54/5; 
a priest of this name was buried at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, 15 December 
1558.] 
Per me, Richardum Hawker de Collesbourne. 

[Rector of Colesborne 1542, died °70.] 


Per me, Johannem Lawrens, de Wythenton rectorem. 

[Rector of Withington by 1532, died ’68 ; also rector of Farmington in deanery of 
Cirencester 1541-68, where he signs also. ] 
Per me, Ricardum Wesbury, curatum ibidem. 

[Occurs as curate 1551-3 ; probably identical with the ex-canon of Llanthony of this 
name. | 
Per me, Thomam Bawdewyn, de Baigeworth vicarium. 

[Vicar of Badgeworth 1545, apparently deprived for non-residence °72.] 
Per me, Johannem Straynge, de Dowdyswill rectorem. 

[Rector of Dowdeswell 1542, deprived for marriage °54; also rector of Maisey 
Hampton in deanery of Fairford, q.v.] 
Per me, Johannem Hanley, curatum de Seyn Hampton. 

{Perpetual curate of Sevenhampton, occurs ’48, °53.] 
Per me, Richardum Hylton, de Elmeston vicarium. 

[Vicar of Elmstone by 1532, died ’54.] 
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Per me, Willelmum Upton, curatum de Dowdyswell. 


Per me, Hugonem Whythynton, vicarium de Starton. 

{Hugh Whitington (B. Can. L. Oxon. 27 February 1532/3); vicar of Staverton 
1551, buried as vicar 10 March 1558/9 ; rector of Woolston 1540, resigned ’55.] 
Edward Jankyns, vicar of Lye. 

[Vicar of Leigh (or Lye) by 1532, died °59.] 

These two entries are in the same hand. 


Edmonde Jonnys, vycar of Course. 
{Edmund Jones, vicar of Corse 1525, deprived for marriage °54, restored °59, 
resigned ’76.] 


Thomas Dobyns, vicarius de Trynley. 
[Vicar of Tirley 1551, deprived for marriage ’54; perhaps vicar of Leigh, Worcs., 
56, died °79 ; curate of Stroud in °41, of Forthampton in ’51.] 
These two entries are in the same hand. 


Per me, Hugonem Waulle, rectorem de Harsfylde. 
[Rector of Hasfield 1547, died °70; rector of Notgrove 1558-70; in ’51 resides on 
benefice in Oxford.] 


Per me, Jacobum Wyllyams, vicarium de Haderley. 

[Vicar of Down Hatherley 1543, died ’78.] 
[The missing parishes in this deanery are : 

(1) Cheltenham, perpetual curacy ; Stephen Pole was in charge in 1551. 

(2) Deerhurst, perpetual curacy. 

(3) Prestbury. The perpetual curate was William Atko ; occurs 1532-53. 

(4) Tewkesbury. The perpetual curate was Robert Eryan ; occurs 44 and ’51. 

(5) Whittington. The rector, Ralph Titley (1546, died ’54), was non-resident; also 
vicar of Drayton in Hales (or Market Drayton), Shropshire (1520-54). 

(6) Winchcombe. The perpetual curate in 1544 and ’51 was George Rowe, formerly 
monk of Winclrcombe. 

(7) Woolston. The rector was Hugh Whittington, see above under Staverton. 


Stonehouse (Deanery) procuratores. 
Master Chanceler and Master Guy Eton. 


Per me, Willelmum Dyckinson, rectorem de Eastyngton. 
[Rector of Eastington 1532, died °67.] 


Per me, Egidium Cockes, rectorem de Avening. 
[Giles Cox was rector of Avening 1543, died °58; vicar of Woodford, Northants, 
49-58.) 


Per me, Ricardum Hill, ecclesie de Egeworth. 
[Rector of Edgeworth 1539, died °56.] 


Per me, Henricum Adams, ecclesie de Miserden. 
[Rector of Miserden 1533/4, died ’66.] 


Per me, Thomam Lane, ecclesie de Brymsfield. 
[Rector of Brimpsfield 1535/6, died.’85 ; rector of Cranham ’65-85.] 


Per me, Johannem Kendall, curatum de Woodchester. 

[Curate of Sevenhampton in 1540, of Uley in ’48, of Frocester in ’51, of Woodchester 
in °53 and ’63. The rector, Simon Seward (1521, died ’59), was non-resident; also 
rector of Hinton Blewet, Somerset, 1541-59.] 


Per me, Johannem Milton, curatum de King’s Stanley. 

[The rector of King’s Stanley was the notorious pluralist Alan Percy (1550/1, 
died ’59), master of Arundel College, Sussex, by 1539 (pensioned *44); rector of 
Storrington, Sussex, 1544-51. He was third son of Henry Percy earl of Northumber- 
land, a great advantage to one in search of ecclesiastical promotion. See Dict. of Nat. 
Biog. and Venn’s Alumni for a further list of his accumulations in this respect.] 
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Per me, Robertum Manwaryng, curatum de Cherington. 


[The rector of Cherington was another notorious pluralist, Richard Bromsborough 
or Bainbridge 1548, deprived 1563.] 


Per me, Johannem Keylocke, rectorem de Nymsfield. 
[Rector of Nympsfield 1547, deprived for marriage °54.] 


Per me, Rogerum Hockis, curatum de Stonehouse. 


[Curate of Frocester in 1540, of Stanley St. Leonard in 1544 and 1551. The rector 
of Stonehouse was Richard Browne (prebendary of Gloucester) 1532, resigned °56.] 


Per me, Johannem Gyles, curatum de Rodbowrght. 
[Occurs as curate of Rodborough (chapelry of Minchinhampton) 1548-73.] 


Willelmus Munnyng, rector de Saperton, concessit. 
[Rector of Sapperton by 1532, died ’53.] 


Hugo Somner, rector de Wynston, concessit. 
[Rector of Winstone by 1532, died °53.] 


Gulielmus Towneley, curatus de Syde, concessit suprascriptis. 


[Occurs as curate of Syde 1551-3. The rector was John Harrold, formerly canon 
of Bruton} Somerset, 1550/1, died °53.] 


Henrye Woddehouse, vycar of Husley. 
[Rector of Horsley 1524, died °54.] 


Per me, Richardum Genyns, rectorem de Shiptun. 


[Rector of Shipton Moyne by 1540, died °53; he was appointed rural dean of 
Stonehouse in 1540 ; formerly prior of Maiden Bradley, Wiltshire.] 


Per me, Johannem Randal, curatum de Rodmarton. 


[Occurs as curate of Rodmarton 1552-’72. The rector was William Wye; also 
rector of Icomb (see above in Stow deanery).] 


Richardus Hunt, de Stanley Sancti Leonardi. 


Per me, Thomam Brynkworth, curatum de Strode [Stroud] (Chapelry 
of Bisley). 

[Alias Hodde ; he was an ex-canon of Cirencester, as the report of the Pensions 
Commissioners of 1552/3 (P.R.O. Exchequer 1017$) shows.] 
[The missing parishes in this deanery were : 


(1) Bisley, which was vacant by the death of the vicar, John Fowler (1543-52), 
probably the ex-canon of Keynsham of this name. The curate of the chapelry of 
Stroud signs. 

(2) Cowley. The rector, John Bromwich (1542, deprived for marriage ’54, restored 
*59, resigned °82), was non-resident, and also rector of Abberton, Worcs., 1532-60 ; 
rector of Rous Lench, Wores., 1558, died 91. He was, I think, an ex-monk of Pershore. 

(3) Cranham. The rector was John Seven or Sewen (by 1532, died ’59). 

(4) Cubberley. This benefice was vacant by the resignation of the pluralist rector 
Edward Heydon (1542-53); B. Can. L} Oxon. 1527; rector of Hampstead Marshall, 
Berks., 1541-7. 

(5) Elkstone. The rector was a pluralist, Richard Fleming 1547/8—? 54. 

(6) Minchinhampton. The rector was Dr. Gilbert Bourne (1551-9/60), prebendary 
of Worcester and later Bishop of Be%h and Wells (1554-9). He was presumably 
deprived of the rectory as well as of his bishopric. His curate at the chapelry of Rod- 
borough signs (see above). 

(7) Painswick. The vicar was the chancellor of the diocese, John Williams (1548, 
resigned °54). 

(8) Tetbury. The vicar, Thomas, Bolt (1551, resigned °56), was a pluralist and 
non-resident ; also vicar of Dunchuych, Warwickshire, 1547-79; rector of Church 
Eaton, Staffs., 1549-79 ; rector of Handsworth, Staffs., 1537-71. According to Foster, 


8.T.B. Oxon. 3 April 1530, as a Dojminican friar; prebendary of Burton-on-Trent 
1545-8.] 4 
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Dursley Deanery. 


We whose names foloweth electe and chose John Williams, Chanceler 
of Worcester and Gloucester, for our Proctor of the parliament, and with 
hym whosoever he will nominate and choose. 


By me, Willyam Fleming, curate of Barkley. 

[Occurs as curate of Berkeley 1543-63; rector of Cromhall °66, died °76. The 
vicar was Dr. John Harpsfield 1550-9 (presumably deprived), archdeacon of London 
1554-9.] 

By me, Sir Raynolde Lane, curate of Dursley. 

[Curate of Dursley 1551-3. He was formerly monk of Hayles. The rectory of 
Dursley was always held with the archdeaconry of Gloucester, Dr. Nicholas Wotton, 
dean of Canterbury, held the archdeaconry from 10 January 1539/40 (Register of 
Bishop Bell of Worcester), not 1541 as Dict. of Nat. Biog. says, and resigned it in 1554 
to chancellor Williams. ] 


By me, Thomas Caponhurst, parson of Slimbridge. 
[M.A. Oxon., 10 June 1535 (Foster’s Alumni), rector of Slimbridge 1547/8, died ’77 ; 


By me, Rayffe Cresswelle, curate of Slymbridge. 
By me, John Baker, curate of Uley. 


[The rector of Uley was Henry Willis (1541, deprived for marriage 1554), prebendary 
of Gloucester. ] 


By me, Richard Shefford, vycar of Frampton. 

[Richard Shefford alias Sheppard was vicar of Frampton-on-Severn 1540, deprived 
for marriage ’54; prebendary of Gloucester 1573, died ’98.] 

By me, William Underhill, curat of Stone. 

[Occurs as curate of Stone (chapelry of Berkeley) 1551-3.] 
By me, Rayffe Wylcockes, curat of Rochamton. 

[The rector of Rockhampton was Robert Sparry; also rector of Charfield, and 
rural dean of Hawkesbury (see supra). Wilcocks succeeded him at Rockhampton in 
1557 and held the living till his death in ’84.] 

By me, John Sonagyr, vycar of Thornbury. 

[Vicar of Thornbury 1534, deprived for marriage °54, restored ’59, died °71.] 
By me, Thomas Whytfielde, curate of Oldbury. 

[Occurs as curate of Oldbury-on-Severn (chapelry of Thornbury) 1540-53.] 
By me, John Baron, curat of Kyngscott 

[Occurs as curate of Kingscote (chapelry of Beverston) 1550-3.] 


I, John Wylliams, parson of Beverston, do elect Mr. John Wylliams, 
Chanceler off Glocestre, yn casse he be nott ther for the Archedikon- 
schyppe, and yff he be, then I do elect Mr. Parkews, parson of Cleve, and 
Mr. Gye Eton. 

[John Williams was rector of Beverston 1546, deprived for marriage 54. He is 
not to be confounded with the chancellor, as Rudder and other Gloucestershire 
historians have done. For Mr. Parkews (Parkhurst), see above under deanery of 
Winchcombe.]} 

By me, Thomas Mason, parson of Newton Baggapath. 

[Rector of Newington Bagpath 1546-? 54; vicar of Frampton-on-Severn 1554, 
died °58.] 

By me, John Sherche, parson of Lasseboro’. 

[John Serche was rector of Lasborough 1548, died 61; rector of Boxwell ’60-61. 
He was, perhaps, an ex-canon of Worspring, Somerset.] 


By me, Nicholaum Compton, vicarium de Cam. 
[Occurs as vicar of Cam 1551-3.] 
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By me, Rycharde Wyttart, vicar of Colley. 
[Vicar of Coaley 1546, deprived for marriage °54; vicar of Stanway 1560/1, 

died °64.] 

[The missing parishes in the deanery are : 


(1) Wotton-under-Edge, fwhose vicar was Maurice Burnell 1549, deprived for 
marriage *54. 


(2) Ozleworth. The recfor was Richard Bond; also vicar of Bitton (see above 
in deanery of Hawkesbury), where he signs. ] 


Gloucester Deanery. { 


For the apoyntment of the proctors by the Deanerie of Gloucester. 
Fyrste, Master John Wglliams, Chanceler, to be one proctor, and Nycolas 
Oldysworth, the other. 

Nicholas Oldysworthie. 

[Rector of St. Michael, Gloucester, 1550, deprived for marriage °54.] 
Henricus Hawkes. 

[Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester 1548, died °72.] 

Thomas Mayo. 
{Curate of Standish in °52.] 
Thomas Mylle. 

[Curate of Randwick (chapelry of Standish) in °53, deprived for marriage °54. 
In 1540 he was curate of Cirencester and marked ‘ ex-religious ’. He is perhaps identical 
with a monk of Eynsham of that name.] 

Richardus Burnell, curatus de St. Aldate, Civit: Glouc: 


[Perpetual curate of St. Aldate’s, Gloucester. The non-resident rector was John 


Keble (an ex-Franciscan of the Gloucester house), rector by 1540, and rural dean of 
Gloucester 1540.] 


John Jenyns. 
[Occurs as curate of Hardwick (chapelry of Standish) 1532-53.] 
Thomas ap Rise, curate of Maysmore. 
[Perpetual curate of Maisemore by 1548, and buried there 10 September 1557.] 
Christopherus Wydwell, rector Omnium Sanctorum. 
[Or Woodwell, rector of All Saints, Gloucester by 1532.] 
Edwarde Rutter, vicarius de Whetenhurst. 


[Vicar of Whitminster (or Wheatenhurst) 1533/4-54 (probably deprived for 
marriage); vicar of Frocester 1554-9.] 


Robert Werret. 
[Curate of St. Mary de Lode, Gloucester, in 1563, of St. Nicholas, Gloucester, in °72.] 
Thomas Mekyns. 


[Occurs as perpetual curate of Upton St. Leonard’s 1542-51 ; vicar of Ashleworth 
*58, resigned °95, buried at Ashleworth 23 June 1598. He was formerly a Dominican 
friar of Gloucester. ] 


George Cooper, curate of Barnwood. 


[Oceurs as perpetual curate of Barnwood 1549-53. He was formerly a Franciscan 
friar of Gloucester.] 


John Knowles, vicarius de Ashelworth. 
[Vicar of Ashleworth 1531, died °58.] 
Robert Wytfield, curat de Upton. 
[Occurs as perpetual curate of Elmore 1546-51.] 
John More, curat de Graselande. 


[Perpetual curate of St. Mary de Grace (or Gracelane), Gloucester. He is presumably 


identical with the vicar of Standish of that name 1522/3, deprived for marriage ’54, 
restored 59, died *80.] 
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John Malpas. 


[Occurs as curate of Saul (chapelry of Standish) 1551-3, as curate of Arlingham 
1543-8.) 


Roger Parsons. 

[Vicar of Brockworth 1537, died °75 ; rector of Great Witcombe 1561/2-75.] 
Thomas Ball. 

[Rector of Great Witcombe 1550-61/2. He was alias Bristol, formerly monk of 
Tewkesbury.] 
Humfrey Wylkyns. 

[Rector of St. Mary de Lode, Gloucester, by 1522.] 


Richardus Wheler, vicarius de Hartpury. 

[Vicar of Hartpury 1551-9; vicar of Preston by Ledbury 1554, died °75.] 
Henricus Kyrke, vicarius de Harpfyld. 

[Vicar of Haresfield 1546, deprived for marriage °54.] 


[The missing parishes in this deanery are : 


(1) Arlingham. The vicar was Richard Hall 1550, deprived for marriage ’54. 

(2) Brookthorpe. The vicar, Walter Morwent (1533/4, died ’59), was non-resident. 
He also held the rectory of St. Matthew, Friday Street, London, where he resided. 

(3) Churchdown. The perpetual curate was Philip Jones, occurs 1545-53. 

(4) Fretherne. The rector, William Luffenham 1542, died ’82, and was succeeded 
by his son. 

(5) Frocester. This living was vacant by the death of the vicar Kenelm Deane 
(1537, died °52). His successor John Dyston was deprived for marriage °54, restored 
*59, died °67. 

(6) Harescombe. The rector was William Corbet (by 1551, died ’69). 

(7) Lassington. The rector was William Barker 1544, deprived, apparently for 
pluralism, 1572. 

(8) Longney. The rector was John Davis 1544, died ’61. 

(9) Matson. The rector was Richard Broke, occurs 1532, died ’56. 

(10) Moreton Valence. The rector, Dr. Geoffrey Downes (1529, died °59), was also 
prebendary of Hereford and York. 

(11) Norton. The perpetual curate in 1545-51 was Robert Small. 

(12) Quedgeley (or Quaddesley). The perpetual curate in 1551 was William Broke. 

(13) Sandhurst. The perpetual curate in 1540 and ’51 was Robert Hodges alias 
Tewkesbury. He was probably an ex-canon of St. Oswald’s, Gloucester. 

(14) Standish. The vicar, John More, was also in charge of St. Mary de Grace, 


Gloucester, where he signs, as do the curates in charge of the chapelries of Hardwick, 
Randwick, and Saul.] 


[In order tocomplete the record of the diocese it may be well to givesome particulars 


of the clergy of the deanery of the Forest, which for the reason stated above! is omitted 
from the returns. 


(1) Abenhall. Rector, William Budge, 1529, deprived for marriage ’54, restored 
*59-65. 

(2) Awre. Rector, Philip Huling, 1553, deprived for marriage °54. 

(3) Blaisdon. Rector, Henry Fowle, 1544, deprived for marriage ’54. 

(4) Bromsborrow. Rector, Thomas Harwell, 1546, deprived for marriage 54, 
restored °59, died *83. 

(5) Churcham. Rector, Robert Johnson, 1551, died ’62. 

(6) Dean Parva. Perpetual curate, George Pomfrey, alias Dean (formerly eanon 
of Llanthony), occurs 1545-72. 

(7) Dymock. Vicar, Thomas Whiting, 1539, deprived for marriage 54. He was 
a fellow of Fotheringhay College, which presented him to this living. 

(8) English Bicknor. The vicar, Walter May (1537/8, died ’58), was canon and 
treasurer of Hereford Cathedral; rector of Upton Bishop °43-56; of Sarnesfield, 
Herefordshire, 56-8; of Sellack ’56-8. 


» Supra, p. 2. 
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(9) Hewelsfield. (chapelry of Lydney). The curate in charge was Nicholas Page 
alias Acton (formerly monk of Tintern and transferred on its suppression to Kings- 
wood); occurs 1544-76. 

(10) Huntley. The rector was Richard Taylor 1548, resigned °56. 

(11) Kempley. The vicar was William Skull 1552, died °75 ; also rector of Fown- 
hope, Herefordshire, by 1534-75. 

(12) Lancaut. The rector was William Willenton 1548/9-54 (presumably deprived 
for marriage). 

(13) Longhope. The rector was William Trigge 1541, deprived for marriage °54. 

(14) Lydney. The vicar was Henry Haye 1551/2, deprived for marriage ’54. 

(15) Minsterworth. The vicar was John Whitmay, B. Can. L. 1530, died ’54. 

(16) Mitcheldean. The rector was Edward Blennerhasset 1552, deprived for 
marriage °54. 

(17) Newent. The vicar was John Warde 1537, resigned ’54. He was a fellow of 
Fotheringhay College, which presented him to this living. 

(18) Newland. The vicar was John Querre in 1530 (next name 58/9, no cause of 
vacancy stated). 

(19) Oxenhall. The perpetual curate, William Addis, occurs 1544, died ’59. 

(20) Pauntley (chapelry of Newent). The curate in charge was Thomas Twyning, 
formerly monk of Tewkesbury, occurs 1544-53 ; if alias Pickering also in 1576. 

(21) Preston by Ledbury. The rector was Henry Wakeman 1546, deprived for 
marriage ’54. He was alias Worcester, formerly monk of Tewkesbury, and nephew 
and chaplain to the last abbot of Tewkesbury, first bishop of Gloucester. 

(22) Rudford. The rector was Richard Bradley 1544, deprived for marriage °54, 
restored °59, died ’78. 

(23) Stannton-on-Forest. The rector was Roger Wynter, M.A., 13 March 1528/9; 
if so fellow 5f Oriel (Foster’s Alumni) 1538, died ’82 (and see Woolaston infra). 

(24) Taynton. The rector, Thomas Kingswood (1550, died °59), was prebendary, 
and formerly monk of Gloucester. 

(25) Tibberton. The rector was John Mayo 1532, died 69. 

(26) Tidenham (or Tuddenham). The vicar, William Lyving 1550, was deprived 
for marriage 54, restored °59, resigned ’60/1. 

(27) Upleadon. The perpetual curate was Roger Lowe, occurs 1544-84. 

(28) Westbury-on-Severn. The vicar was Richard Sheriff 1537, died °58. 

(29) Woolaston. The rector, Roger Wynter (1537, resigned °57), was also rector 
of Staunton (see supra).] 
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Saxony in the War of the Austrian 


Succession 


N 1697 the election of Augustus I of Saxony to the Polish throne 

transformed Saxony from a German principality into a Euro- 
pean power and opened a new period in Saxon history. For the 
next seventy years, until the final collapse of Saxon hopes in 1764, 
the policy of Saxony was determined by the desire to perpetuate 
the union of Saxony and Poland and to consolidate the combined 
state as a great power in the centre of Europe. But the resources of 
Saxony proved insufficient for the task of exploiting the growing 
anarchy in Poland in the interests of the house of Wettin. The 
attempt merely distracted Saxony’s attention from imperial 
politics and exhausted her resources. 

If Europe had remained in the political condition of the seven- 
teenth century, Saxony might have been successful, but the rise of 
Prussia and the westward advance of Russia rendered her attempt 
to turn a precarious tenure of the Polish throne into a complete 
control of Polish resources an impracticable dream.! Russia and 
Prussia shared a secular tradition of hostility to Poland and were 
agreed upon the necessity of preventing the consolidation of 
Saxony-Poland. Russia was content in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century to support the house of Wettin on the Polish throne, 
while vetoing any attempt to strengthen the monarchy and 
increasing her own hold over the factious nobility which dominated 
the unhappy country. Brandenburg-Prussia, on the other hand, was 
from the first diametrically opposed to the union of Saxony and 
Poland. Within the Empire Brandenburg and Saxony had long 
been rivals, but had retained the habit of co-operating in religious 
matters. The elector of Brandenburg was envious of the elevation 
of the Wettins to the kingly rank in 1697, and managed to secure 
the title of ‘king in Prussia ’ for his own house in 1701 as a reward 
for assisting the emperor against France. The duchy of East Prussia 
from which the title was taken was an insignificant province in 

1 It is true that the rise of Prussia increased the cordiality of the relations of Austria 
and Saxony-Poland. But since 1726 Austria had been the ally of Poland’s other enemy 


—Russia—and in any case could not be counted upon to give resolute support owing to 
her preoccupation with her major interests in western Europe. 
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comparison with the enormous extent and great traditions of 
Poland. The Hohenzollerns, however, had an hereditary title, the 
Wettins merely an inferior elective kingship. Moreover, to secure 
the Polish title the elector of Saxony had had to become a Roman 
Catholic. His headship of the corpus evangelicorum became a glar- 
ing anomaly, and, despite his efforts to retain his position, effective 
leadership of Protestant Germany passed gradually to Branden- 
burg. The secular and ecclesiastical rivalry of Brandenburg and 
Saxony, confirmed and strengthened by the conflicting claims of 
Prussia and Poland, made Brandenburg-Prussia the arch-enemy 
of Saxony-Poland. 

Frederick II’s unprovoked attack upon Austria in 1740 and his 
victory at Mollwitz placed Saxony at the parting of the ways. 
Count Briihl, since 1738 the favourite of Augustus IT and director 
of Saxon policy, hesitated. Saxony had claims to the Austrian 
succession, but it was very doubtful whether it would pay her 
better to assert these claims in concert with Maria Theresa’s other 
rivals or to support Maria Theresa against them in return for 
substantial concessions. Common hostility to Prussia, disinclina- 
tion on Saxony’s part to follow the lead of her successful rival, 
and the influence of the electress—an Austrian archduchess— 
tended to draw Austria and Saxony together, but in the end 
Frederick II adroitly secured the accession of Saxony to the anti- 
Austrian coalition by the tempting offer of Moravia and Upper 
Silesia, which would unite Saxony territorially with Poland. 
Saxony, however, proved a very half-hearted and incapable ally, 
and withdrew from the struggle by the treaty of Dresden (7 Sep- 
tember 1742) without securing any tangible gains. Her rapproche- 
ment with Austria was accelerated by Prussia’s annexation of 
Silesia, which hemmed Saxony in on the north and east, shattered 
Saxon hopes of connecting Saxony and Poland, and made Prussia 
indisputably the leading German state after Austria. When 
France and Prussia renewed their insidious proposals in the summer 
of 1744 at the beginning of the second Silesian war, they were 
rejected, even although the death of the Emperor Charles VII on 
18 January 1745 allowed them to offer Augustus the additional 
bribe of the imperial crown,! and Saxony entered the struggle as 
the ally of Austria. Henceforth the essential aim of Saxon policy 
was to crush Prussia, her successful rival in Germany and the main 
obstacle to Saxon schemes in Poland. 

The Austro-Saxon alliance secured the pecuniary support of 
the Maritime Powers by the treaty of Warsaw (January 1745), 
which brought Saxony into intimate relations with Britain for the 
first time. The allied offensive in Silesia, however, completely 
broke down, and the Austrians were defeated at Hohenfriedberg 

1 Mémoires de Frédéric II, i. 272-3. 
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and Sohr. A Prussian army entered Saxony, defeated the Saxons 
at Hennersdorf, and advanced on Dresden. Frederick II, hoping to 
break off the Austro-Saxon alliance, then offered to make a 
separate peace with Saxony on the basis of the status quo in accor- 
dance with the convention of Hanover which he had just concluded 
with Britain (August 1745). This offer was refused by the Saxon 
cabinet ! in spite of the threatening military situation, because it 
now saw a chance of crushing Prussia by an alternative policy, 
which it had been tentatively pursuing since the end of 1744. This 
scheme was nothing less than to destroy the ‘ old system’, which 
had given Prussia its opportunity for self-aggrandizement, by 
reconciling the houses of Bourbon and Habsburg,” whose rivalry 
had for centuries determined the political system of Europe. 
Saxon mediation between France and Austria had had no 
chance of success so long as France insisted on the inclusion of 
Prussia in the proposed understanding, since Maria Theresa only 
desired peace with France to allow her to concentrate her forces 
against Prussia. Frederick’s conclusion of the convention of 
Hanover, however, made the French ministry willing to conclude, 
jointly with Spain, a separate peace with Austria.2 Negotiations 
were secretly opened at Dresden but had little prospect of a 
successful conclusion. On the one side, despite her pique at 
Prussian desertion, France had no intention of sacrificing Prussia, 
which would have strengthened Austrian domination in Germany, 
the weakening of which had been France’s chief gaininthe war. On 
the other, peace with France had no attraction for Maria Theresa 
except as the indispensable preliminary to the recovery of Silesia. 
While Briithl, Harrach, the Austrian special envoy at Dresden, 
and Vaulgrenant, the French minister there, were negotiating, 
Saxony was overrun by the Prussians. Brihl had now no option 
but to accept the Prussian terms. Harrach vainly tried to restrain 
him by lavish promises of compensation at Prussia’s expense, and 
byassurances that Austria, with the assistance of Russia and Hano- 
ver, was bound to crush Prussia in the next campaign. Maria 
Theresa then decided that to preserve the Saxon alliance, which 
was essential either for offence or defence against Prussia, and 
would be useful in restoring the Austro-Russian alliance, she 
must make peace with Prussia along with Saxony. The Austro- 

1 (uvres de Frédéric II, iii. 189. 

* See Broglie, Maria Theresa 1744-46. Cf. Borkowsky, Die Englische Friedensver- 
mittlung im Jahre 1745, pp. 46 ff. 

’ ‘La France et l’Espagne montrent une volonté décidée de traiter . . . avec la 
Reine de Hongrie & l’exclusion du Roi de Prusse’. A. Loss to Briihl, 14 November 
1745, quoted in Becker, Der Dresdener Friede und die Politik Brihls, p. 11, n. 1. 

* * Quelque sujet de mécontentement que le Roi puisse avoir du Roi de Prusse . . . 
S.M. ne veut absolument point entendre parler qu’il soit question de stipulations 


tendantes de lui enlever la Silésie ou & lui causer d’ailleurs aucun préjudice ’ (Archives 
Etrangéres, Paris, Dispatch to Vaulgrenant, 22 September 1745). 
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Saxon alliance was therefore in appearance preserved by the 
signature of the treaty of Dresden by both states on 25 December 
1745; but Austria resented the feebleness of Saxon resistance to 
Prussia, which had forced her to abandon the attractive possibility 
of peace with France to the exclusion of Prussia in favour of the 
much less desirable separate peace with Prussia and the confirma- 
tion of Prussia’s hold on Silesia. 

Other causes gravely weakened the cordiality of the Austro- 
Saxon alliance. Each party blamed the other for the disasters of 
1745. Briihl, having failed to deprive Prussia of her gains in the 
first Silesian war, demanded compensation from Austria for the 
aggrandizement of Prussia and a reward for his assistance in 
1745; while Austria absolutely refused to surrender an inch of 
territory to Saxony. Another cause of friction was Maria Theresa’s 
proposal to Saxony of a new treaty of alliance! against Prussia to 
which Russia and Hanover were to accede. Briihl, in whom fear 
had temporarily triumphed over hate of Frederick II,? rejected 
the proposal. Economic reconstruction and the restoration of the 
finances made it essential for Saxony not to run the risk of a new 
war. His position, gravely weakened by the disasters of 1745, 
was threatened by an opposition party headed by Count Hennicke 
which denounced his anti-Prussian policy ; but even had he been 
willing Briihl could hardly have dared to sign the proposed treaty. 
Characteristically he softened his refusal by expressing, or at least 
professing, complete sympathy with the aims of the proposed 
alliance and offering to join once Russia and Hanover had been 
secured. Harrach admitted that Briihl had done his best,* but Maria 
Theresa was none the less dissatisfied. A further cause of friction 
was the Emperor Francis’s efforts to secure the assistance of an 
imperial army for the empress-queen against France. An imperial 
Kommissionsdekret, confidentially communicated to Saxony before 
publication on 17 January 1746, summoned the states of the 
Empire to join in the war against France. The Saxon privy coun- 
cil in its refusal plainly showed its resentment at this fresh demand 
from an ally, who had contemptuously ignored Saxony’s claims 
to compensation for previous losses on her behalf. 


' Becker analyses the draft treaty (pp. 42-3) and gives the text in appendix iii. 

* ‘Tl faut...éviter soigneusementce qui pourraitdonner le moindre nouvel ombrage 
au Roi de Prusse’: Briihl to Ch. Loss, 14 January 1746. Cf. Carlyle, Frederick the Great, 
vii. 3: [To Harrach’s proposals] ‘Briihl, hardly escaped from the pangs of death and still 
in a very pale-yellow condition, had answered ineffect: ‘‘ Hah,say youso? One’s hatred 
is eternal; but that man’s iron heel! Wait a little; get Russia to join in the scheme,” 
and hung back . . . like a famishing dog in sight of a too dangerous leg of mutton. ... 
His hatred is fell but he would fain escape with back unbroken.’ 

’ Cf. a memorandum setting forth Briihl’s policy after the treaty of Dresden in 
Becker, appendix iv. 

‘ ‘Je dois méme avouer que c’est tout ce que Brith] a pu faire dans la confusion ot 
sont les affaires dans ce pays-la et la fermentation qu’il y a contre nous et contre Briihl 
par rapport a nous.’ Harrach to Ulfeld, 9 February 1746, quoted in Becker, p. 51, n. 2. 
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In spite of these causes of friction with Austria, hatred of 
Prussia remained the guiding motive of Saxon policy after the 
treaty of Dresden. The frontal attack on Prussia had failed. 
Briihl now concentrated on the alternative policy, already tenta- 
tively pursued since 1744,! of reconciling Austria and France.? 
Recognizing the difficulty of the task, he began by an attempt to 
undermine Prussian influence at Versailles. If the Franco-Prussian 
alliance could be loosened, Saxony hoped to effect a reconciliation 
of Austria and France, with herself as mediator, which would afford 
good prospects of success to the joint Austro-Russo-Saxon- 
Hanoverian attack upon Prussia. Therefore in entering into 
intimate relations with France, Saxony had no intention of 
breaking off her old alliance with Austria.* Nevertheless Austria 
was suspicious of the new policy, especially in view of the friction 
between herself and Saxony. 

Saxony’s rapprochement with France had, however, much more 
serious effects upon her relations with the Maritime Powers. The 
close co-operation of Britain and Saxony, due to Carteret’s policy 
and culminating after his fall in the treaty of Warsaw‘ (8 January 
1745), was shortlived. The Pelham ministry drifted rapidly towards 
an understanding with Prussia, impelled by the growing con- 
viction that the Austro-Saxon generals and forces were incapable 
of reconquering Silesia. The convention of Hanover revealed the 
divergence of Britain and Saxony;° and the resulting coldness was 
intensified by Briihl’s resentment at the failure of the Maritime 
Powers to help in the defence of Saxony against the Prussian 
invasion,® and at their lukewarm support of Saxon interests 
in the negotiation of the treaty of Dresden.? The growing inti- 
macy of Britain and Prussia in the early months of 1746° 

1 ‘Notre but est toujours & travailler & un accommodement entre les cours de 
Versailles, de Londres, de Francfort, de Madrid, et de Vienne.’ Briihl to A. Loss, 
16 September 1744. Cf. Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias, iii. 404, n. 2, and Recueil 
des Instructions ; Autriche, ed. Sorel, p. 316. 

* «Le projet de récupérer la Silésie et de faire rentrer le Roi de Prusse dans ses 
anciennes limites est prématuré et veut étre compassé aux circonstances. La Cour de 
Vienne en précipitant cette entreprise risque de s’embarquer dans de nouveaux dangers. 
Sil’Imp[ératrice] était bien consultée, elle songerait auparavant asortir d’affaire avec la 
France. La guerre entre cette couronne et l’Imp[{ératrice] ayant cessé, il y sera plus aisé 
qu’aujourd’hui d’ouvrir les yeux & la France sur l’agrandissement du Roi de Prusse 
et de détacher dans la suite la France des intéréts de ce Prince pour parvenir au but que 
la Cour de Vienne se propose.’ A. Loss to Briihl, 22 May 1746, in Becker,pp. 131-2. 

3 Saxony was represented at Vienna by the able diplomatist Ch. Loss from 1745 to 
1749 ; on his career see Lippert, Kaiserin Maria Theresia, etc., Briefwechsel, 1747-1772, 
pp. elxix-clxxv. His brother, A. Loss, was Saxon minister (later ambassador) at 
Paris. The two brothers co-operated to effect the reconciliation of Austria and France. 

* Wenck, ii. 175-6. 

5 Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politik, vol. v, part ii, p. 546. Cf. Brihl to 
Debrose, 22 May 1746, and Brihl to Flemming, 9 November 1745 (in Becker, p. 59). 

* Support had been promised by the treaty of Warsaw. 


7 Droysen, vol. v, part iii, 243, n. 1: Geheimnisse des Sachsischen Cabinets, i. 107. 
§ See Flemming’s dispatches from London in Geheimnisse and Becker, pp. 60-1. 
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naturally increased the coldness between Britain and Saxony and 
caused Briihl to suspect that the British ministers were trying 
to make peace with France under Prussian mediation.! This 
rivalry of Prussia and Saxony as peacemakers intensified their 
hostility, but the rapprochement of Britain and Prussia? increased 
Briihl’s hopes of breaking the Franco-Prussian alliance. When the 
Maritime Powers on 19 January 1746 claimed the 10,000 troops 
promised by the sixth article of the treaty of Warsaw on payment 
of £90,000, Briihl attached to his acceptance conditions which he 
knew were unacceptable to them; and these exorbitant demands, 
put forward when he was openly declaring that Saxony absolutely 
required subsidies,’ prove that he had already decided to drive a 
bargain with France. 

Apart from his great project for reconciling Austria and France, 
Brihl had excellent reasons for preferring France to the Maritime 
Powers. He believed, correctly as the event proved, that France 
would be a more generous paymaster and would not require the 
dispatch of a Saxon contingent. The Maritime Powers would only 
pay him for fighting, since a Saxon attack on Austria was incon- 
ceivable : France would pay him to remain neutral. The Saxon 
army was in great need of a period of quiet for reorganization after 
the disasters of 1745. It is characteristic of Brithl’s methods * that 
although he had decided already in favour of France, he continued 
the negotiations with the Maritime Powers,* partly as a means of 
extorting better terms from France, partly to conceal his desertion 
of the Maritime Powers until the actual conclusion of his treaty 
with France, so as to have an alternative if his French negotiation 
broke down. 

On 4 February 1746 Briihl opened negotiations at Dresden for a 
subsidy from France and Spain.* D’Argenson, the French foreign 
minister, welcomed the overture. The defection of Bavaria and 
Prussia excluded France from Germany and drove her back upon 
the defensive. ‘The military superiority of France in Germany was 
lost and could only be restored by negotiations i.e. by money ’.’ 
Austria, no longer engaged on a double war, was free to turn her 
whole strength against France. D’Argenson remembered that the 


1 Becker, p. 60. 

® e.g. Frederick II instructed his minister at Dresden to be more open with the 
envoys of the Maritime Powers than with the French ambassador: Pol. Corr. v. 15. 

’ ‘La Saxe avoue qu’elle ne peut pas se passer de subsides’: Vaulgrenant to 
d’Argenson, 25 January 1745 (Arch. Etr. Paris). 

* ‘Tl est de la prudence d’avoir plusieurs cordes & son arc’: Brith] to Ch. Loss, 
30 December 1746, in Becker, p. 112, n. 2. 

5 The negotiation with the Maritime Powers was not finally broken off until 29 May, 
the day on which ratifications were exchanged with France. 

® Vaulgrenant’s dispatch of 4 February 1746 (Arch. Etr. Paris). Geheimnisse, i. 
107, wrongly attributes the initiative to France. 

7 D’Argenson: quoted in Zévort, Le Marquis d’ Argenson, p. 123. 
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invasion of Alsace had followed Prussia’s previous desertion in 
1742. He feared that the release of Austrian troops employed 
against Prussia would have similar results in 1746, and was there- 
fore eager to secure Saxon neutrality, especially as Saxony held 
the balance in the Imperial Diet. France had already purchased 
the neutrality of the electors of Palatinate, Trier, and Cologne, 
while Prussian assistance was practically certain. The purchase 
of Saxony would assure to France not only Saxon neutrality but 
the neutrality of the Empire. Further, the winning of Saxony- 
Poland was essential to the success of d’Argenson’s great ‘Nor- 
thern system’, because it would link up Prussia and Sweden, 
France’s clients in the north, with Turkey, and provide the pivot 
of a great coalition which would hold Russia and Austria in check. 

Yet in spite of the eagerness of both parties a deadlock was 
reached between France and Saxony early in March, chiefly on two 
points. (1) Briihl demanded four times more by way of subsidy 
than France would offer. (2) Was Saxony to be bound to neutrality 
only in regard to the war in the Netherlands? Or was she to exert 
herself to prevent the Empire going to war with France? And if 
the Empire, despite Saxony’s exertions, declared war on France, 
was Saxony still to be bound to neutrality? But, after all, Briihl’s 
adroit use of the offers of the Maritime Powers, and the interven- 
tion of Maurice de Saxe, natural? brother of Augustus IIT and 
marshal of France, whose victories in the Netherlands gave him 
great influence at the French court, secured a compromise favour- 
able to Saxony in spite of the opposition of D’Argenson, who 
believed that more could be gained from Saxony in exchange for 
a smaller subsidy.2, The Franco-Saxon secret treaty of neutrality 
and subsidy was signed on 21 April1746.* France (Art. I) accepted 
Saxon mediation to secure peace on terms to be concerted between 
herself and Saxony. She (Art. III) agreed that the treaty was not 
to interfere with the obligations of the king of Poland as a member 
of the Empire, nor to modify the existing alliances of Poland unless 
they were expressly contrary to the Franco-Saxon treaty. She 
(Art. VI) expressly recognized the duty of Augustus III to send 
his contingent to the imperial army if the Empire declared war 
on France, and agreed that this should not prevent her paying 
the subsidy of two million livres per annum for three years (Art. 
VII). France also promised (Art. IX) to use her good offices to 
procure a Spanish subsidy for Saxony, and a preliminary Spanish- 
Saxon convention was actually concluded on 13 May* but was 
never ratified. Finally, she promised (Art. XIII) to assist Saxony, 


' Arch. Etr., Paris, Saxe 34, fos. 163, 198. 

* D’Argenson, Mémoires, iii. 135. 

* Text in Becker, appendix v. 

* Recueil des Instructions : Pologne, ed. Farges, ii. 93-5. 
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if attacked in consequence of the treaty, with all her forces until 
Saxony received full compensation. In exchange for these valuable 
advantages Saxony merely promised neutrality in the war outside 

(of Germany (Art. IV), and agreed (Art. V) not to enter into any 
alliances contrary to the treaty of friendship, or which might dis- 
turb the peace of Europe, a promise so vague as to be almost 
worthless.! France,in fact, was paying Saxony to pursue the policy 
she would have followed in any case. 

The first result of the conclusion of the treaty was to intensify 
the coldness between Saxony and the Maritime Powers. Briihl 
tried to keep the treaty secret, partly in order to preserve the 
appearance of impartiality necessary in a would-be mediator be- 
tween the belligerents. But the terms of the treaty were known in 
London before 10 May, and the British ministry bluntly rejected 
the Saxon offer of mediation between France and Britain. British 
ministers wrongly regarded the Franco-Saxon treaty as the acces- 
sion of Saxony to the Franco-Prussian alliance. There was indeed 
a momentary coldness between Dresden and the two imperial 
courts, especially St. Petersburg,* but this was removed by the 
Saxon communication of the treaty. Briihl emphasized its harm- 
less character, pointed to Article III which expressly reserved 
Saxony’s obligations as a member of the Empire and of the Austro- 
Russian alliance, and succeeded in maintaining unaltered his un- 
derstanding with the imperial courts. He was even able to repre- 
sent his refusal to send troops to the assistance of the Maritime 
Powers as a service to Russia, since he thus forced them to begin 
negotiations for a corps of Russian auxiliary troops. 

It was soon apparent that the difficulties which had appeared 
in the Franco-Saxon negotiations had not been removed by the 
conclusion of the treaty, which had been signed by France and 
Saxony with radically divergent ideas of the use to be made of it. 
D’Argenson desired‘ to break the Austro-Saxon alliance, and to 
reconcile Saxony with Prussia under the auspices of France ® in 
order to check Austrian influence in the Empire. Briihl’s aim was 
not to join the Franco-Prussian alliance, but to win the adhesion 
of France to the anti-Prussian coalition ; and his first step after 
the conclusion of the subsidy treaty was to urge France to resume 
her negotiations for peace with Austria® under Saxon mediation. 

1 «Par notre traité de subsides le Roi de Pologne ne promettait rien de positif. Ils’y 


réservait méme la liberté d’obéir aux résolutions de la diéte de Ratisbonne.’ D’Argen- 
son, iii. 136-7. 

* Brithl himself wrote on 20 March 1746 to A. Loss: ‘ We should do wrong to tie our 
hands and offend our old friends for the scanty subsidies which France offers us.” 
(Becker, p. 109, n. 4.) 

3 See Geheimnisse, i. 118-23. Cf. Vitzthum, Maurice Comte de Saxe, &c., 89 n. 

* See his instructions to Des Issarts, the ambassador designate at Dresden, dated 
31 July 1746, in Farges, ii. 64 ff. 5 Ibid. 78-9. 

° * La négociation de notre traité avec la France étant heureusement terminée, la 
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D’Argenson disbelieved in the sincerity of Austria, and only 
accepted Briihl’s mediation in order to confirm Saxony in her 
neutrality—a necessary quality in a would-be mediator—and thus 
lessen the intimacy of Austro-Saxon relations.! France on her side 
made little progress towards separating Saxony-Poland from 
Austria and Russia. D’Argenson realized clearly that Brihl could 
not, without an equivalent, surrender the Austro-Russian alliance, 
which alone enabled Saxony to maintain a precarious hold upon 
Poland. France and Prussia must abandon their traditional policy 
of opposition to the house of Wettin in Poland, which merely drove 
the Saxon kings into closer dependence on Russia and Austria, 
and support the king of Poland so energetically that he could dis- 
pense with Austro-Russian support.2, D’Argenson had already, 
during the negotiation of the subsidy treaty, taken his first step 
in this direction by offering to support the Saxon candidate for the 
Polish throne on the death of Augustus ITT. 

But France was impotent in Poland unless supported by 
Prussia. Hence the Prusso-Saxon alliance was in D’Argenson’s 
view essential not merely to weaken Austrian influence in the Em- 
pire, but to free the Saxon court from dependence on the imperial 
allies in Poland, and to make Saxony-Poland the fixed pivot of 
his ‘ Northern system’. Since the treaty of Dresden Frederick II 
had vainly attempted to win the friendship of Saxony,’ and 
D’Argenson fully appreciated the difficulties which stood in the 
way. The main stumbling-blocks were Saxony’s inveterate jea- 
lousy of Prussia and her desire to avenge the humiliations of 1745. 
Briihl and Frederick II were personal enemies,® and, as long as 
Briihl saw the slightest possibility of reconciling Austria and 
France, he was determined to reject all Prussian proposals of 
alliance.* Frederick II on his side was not prepared to pay dearly 
for an alliance with Saxony, and D’Argenson had good reason ? 
to doubt his readiness to support the election of one of Augustus 
IIT’s sons to the Polish throne. 

The alliance therefore speedily proved rather disappointing to 
both parties,’ but both cherished hopes that their ultimate object 
matiére principale sur laquelle j’aurai & m’entretenir dorénavant avec V. E. sera celle 
d’un accommodement & moyenner entre les Cours de France et de Vienne.’ Briihl to 
A. Loss, 9 May 1746, in Becker, appendix vii. 

1 Farges, ii. 97. 2 Ibid. 82-3, 88. 

8 Ibid. 84; Pol. Corr. v. * Farges, ii. 83-6. 

5 Pol. Corr. passim ; Mémoires de Frédéric II, pp. 399-400. 

* * Nous n’entrerons [pas] dans aucune liaison avec [le Roi de Prusse] tant que 
nous pourrons espérer d’effectuer un accommodement entre les maisons de Bourbon et 
d’Autriche.’ Briihl to A. Loss, 21 April 1746, in Becker, appendix vi. 

? Farges, ii. 86-7. 

§ D’Argenson admits in the instruction to Des Issarts that his expectations had been 
realized in part only, e.g. the Saxon envoy at the imperial diet had refused to associate 


himself with the open opposition of the Franco-Prussian party to the imperial proposals 
for the arming of the Empire against France (ibid. 78-9). 
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might still be realized, and eagerly seized an opportunity to turn a 
limited political understanding into a family compact. On 27 July 
1746 Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip V of Spain and wife of the 
dauphin, died without male issue. Louis XV and his intimates were 
bent on safeguarding the succession tothethrone as soon as possible.' 
From this point of view a daughter of Augustus ITI, one of a family 
of fourteen and a granddaughter of Augustus ‘ the strong ’, was 
an excellent candidate for the hand of the dauphin. Physiological 
arguments were backed by political reasons.? France hoped by the 
marriage to complete the work begun by the treaty of subsidies, 
and insisted that a good understanding between Prussia and 
Saxony was essential, but hinted that in the meantime some show 
of friendly relations would be sufficient.* 

Augustus III was dazzled by the prospect of a brilliant 
marriage for one of his daughters. Briihl believed that the mar- 
riage would guarantee French support of the Saxon house in 
Poland, and would raise the Saxon influence at Versailles at the 
expense of Prussia, and thus enable Saxony to pursue her funda- 
mental aims without offending her old allies. Saxony therefore 
readily accepted the few political stipulations made by France,° and 
on 25 December 1746 the duc de Richelieu, one of Louis X V’s inti- 
mates, arrived at Dresden to represent the king of France at the 
preliminary ceremonies, and to conduct Maria Josepha, the 
selected daughter of Augustus III, to Versailles, where the marriage 
was celebrated on 9 February 1747. But although the marriage 
undoubtedly increased the intimacy of Franco-Saxon relations, it 
did nothing to remove the fundamental divergence of French and 
Saxon policy. Briihl continued before and after the marriage to 
press France to inform Saxony in confidence of the terms on which 
she would make peace with Austria.* He believed’ that D’Argen- 

1 * Tout ce que je souhaite & M. le Dauphin c’est une Princesse aimable, saine de 
corps et d’esprit, et qui puisse donner & la France un bon nombre d’enfants males, 


robustes et bien conditionnés.’ Noailles to Louis XV in Rousset, Correspondance de 
Louis X V et du maréchal de Noailles, ii. 241. 

* Maurice de Saxe to Augustus III, 12 October 1746, in Vitzthum, pp. 50-1. 

’ Maurice de Saxe to Augustus III, 27 October 1746, in Vitzthum, pp. 63-5. Brihl 
in his reply (Vitzthum, p. 90) refuses to make an alliance with Prussia, but promises to 
maintain the good relations established with Prussia by the treaty of Dresden. 

* Brihl never abated his campaign against Prussia at Versailles. Ina letter to Saxe 
of 8 November 1746 he makes an interesting forecast of the diplomatic revolution 
(printed in Vitzthum, pp. 89-90): ‘ Le Roi de Prusse pourrait fort bien, aprés que la 
France se serait de plus en plus épuisée, lui jouer un nouveau tour, plus sanglant 
encore que les précédents .. . en se tournant tout-d-fait du cété des puissances 
maritimes et de leurs alliés; par ot la France se trouverait fort embarrassée de sa 
situation, pendant que le Roi de Prusse obtiendrait, par la, la plus forte garantie pour 
la Silésie et peut-étre encore d’autres nouveaux avantages’. Cf. Brihl’s instructions 
to A. Loss, dated 21 April 1746, in Becker, appendix vii. 

5 e.g. maintenance of friendly relations with Prussia and exertionof Saxon influence 
to preserve the neutrality of the Empire and Russia towards France. 


* Brihl to Maurice de Saxe, 8 and 16 November 1746, in Vitzthum, pp. 89 and 93. 
? Vitzthum, p. 93. 
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son, the prussophil! foreign minister, was the chief obstacle to a 
Franco-Austrian rapprochement, and urged Saxe to procure his dis- 
missal. The exertions of the Saxon party at Versailles secured 
secret instructions to Richelieu to request Saxony’s mediation 
between France and Austria. Briihl then again pressed France 
for her ultimatum, which he would communicate to Vienna as his 
own idea of terms of peace. When D’Argenson objected to negotia- 
tions taking place at Dresden, he was dismissed on 10 January 
1747;? and Saxe boasted * that his successor, Puysieulx, was his 
friend and inclined to abandon the tradition of hostility to 
Austria resolutely upheld by his predecessor. The indirect nego- 
tiations with Vienna through Dresden were, however, concealed 
from the new minister and entrusted by the king to Saxe and 
Richelieu, who had been completely won over by Briihl.‘ 
Ch. Loss believed that, if Vienna sincerely desired peace, Saxon 
mediation would at last be crowned with success.® Saul, Briihl’s 
dme damnée, was dispatched to discuss the French offer with the 
empress-queen and her ministers, and discovered that the fourth 
of the seven points of the French offer® was quite unacceptable to 
them. Saxon hopes were dashed and, although negotiations con- 
tinued, they had no real chance of success, and practically ended 
after the opening of direct Franco-British peace negotiations 
between Marshal Saxe and General Ligonier, in August, which were 
later continued by Sandwich and Saint Séverin. 

While Saxony was trying to undermine Prussian influence at 
Versailles and to reconcile France and Austria, France was exert- 
ing all her newly acquired influence at Dresden to promote the 
Prusso-Saxon alliance. Throughout 1746 Frederick II remained 
genuinely desirous of a defensive alliance with Saxony,’ an in- 
valuable bulwark against Austrian hostility. But by the begin- 
ning of 1747 he was convinced that so long as Briihl remained in 
control of Saxon policy the proposed alliance was impracticable.® 

1 D’Argenson, iii. 92; Vitzthum, p. 130 &c. 

* See, on the intrigues leading to D’ Argenson’s dismissal, Rousset, ii. 252-76. 

* Maurice de Saxe to Brihl, 12 February 1747, in Vitzthum, p. 165. He might have 
been less satisfied with the new minister had he heard his ‘ friend ’ say to Chambrier at 
one of their first interviews that, although the king of Prussia might have done more for 
France, yet he, Puysieulx,deferred to the king of Prussia’s better judgement. ‘Prussia’s 


interests are ours’, the new minister added, and expressly promised to do everything in 
his power to secure Prussia in possession of Silesia at the general peace. (Cf. Droysen, 
vol. v, part iii, 300.) 

* See his letters to Brith] in Vitzthum, pp. 252-4. Cf. Pol. Corr. v. 343. 

5 Vitzthum, p. 151. 

* Printed in Geheimnisse, i. 143. The fourth point demanded ‘ an establishment 
for Don Philip either in Italy or the Netherlands ‘at the option of the Court of Vienna’. 
This was the point which lay nearest to Louis XV’s heart because Don Philip had 
married his favourite daughter. 

? Instructions to Klingraffen in Pol. Corr. v. 12-20, dated 30 January 1746, and 
dispatches, especially v. 283-7. 

® Ibid. v. 297. Cf. v. 310: ‘J’avoue qu'une alliance avec la Saxe . . . me ferait 
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When therefore, during his stay at Dresden, Richelieu made a 
fresh attempt to conclude the Prusso-Saxon alliance he got little 
assistance either from Prussia or Saxony. Brihl fully justified 
Frederick II’s suspicions. He dared not openly reject the Prussian 
proposals supported by France and the opposition party under 
Hennicke at Dresden ;! so he intimated that under the existing 
Russo-Saxon treaties Russia’s consent was necessary to the con- 
clusion of any new treaty of alliance.? Frederick’s resentment was 
increased by Saxon intrigues at Versailles against Prussia and by 
Saxon mediation between France and Austria. Gentle measures 
having failed to win Saxon friendship, he began to apply relent- 
less pressure* for the payment of Saxon debts to the king of 
Prussia and his subjects, which soon reduced Briihl to desperation 
and Saxony to bankruptcy. He began also a counter-offensive to 
Saxon intrigues at Versailles, and lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon the French ministers the duplicity of Briihl.6 Henceforth 
Prusso-Saxon rivalry was intensified by unscrupulous competition 
for the favour of France, which was forced to recognize the im- 
possibility of reconciling her two German clients. 

French dissatisfaction with Saxony was increased by the con- 
tinuance of close relations between Saxony and the two imperial 
courts. The outstanding diplomatic event of 1746 had been the 
conclusion of the treaty of the two empresses, due mainly to the 
final victory of Bestuzhev over Voronzov,® and to Frederick II's 
invasion of Saxony, which Russia regarded as a client state, in 1745. 
The treaty? marked the restoration and strengthening of the 
Austro-Russian alliance of 1726, which had been broken off by the 
Botta conspiracy. The articles of the main treaty established § a 
close defensive alliance between Austria and Russia, to which 
Saxony-Poland and Hanover were to be invited to accede. Five 
separate and secret articles were attached, the second of which 
regulated Austrian assistance if Sweden attacked Russia, and 
Russian assistance if Austria was attacked by France, after the 
conclusion of the Austrian Succession war, which was expressly 
excluded from the casus foederis. 
plaisir et me conviendrait & plusieurs égards ; mais je présume toujours que le comte de 
Brihl nevoudra pas la goater et feranaitre tant d’incidents la-dessus que toute la négo- 
ciation n’aboutira a rien.’ 1 Pol. Corr. v. 329. 

* Ibid. 332. Russia would of course give the answer Brihl desired: ibid. 334. 

° He was fully informed of this secret negotiation and predicted its failure. ‘ Tandis 
que la cour de Dresde négociera la paix avec la France et Vienne, je n’en serai point 
embarrassé, parce que je suis sir que cela ne produira rien.’ Ibid. 393. 

* Ibid. 363-5. 

5 Ibid. 300, 356. On 12 May 1747 Frederick II justifies his policy towards Saxony 
in a long dispatch to Chambrier, ibid. 388-9. 

° Solovev, History of Russia, xxii. 48 ff. 

? Printed by Martens, Recueil des traités conclus par la Russie, i. 147-78. 


® On the restoration of good relations between Austria and Russia see Archives 
Woronzow, vi. passim. 
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The fourth separate and secret article gave the alliance practi- 
cally an offensive character against Prussia. It is true that Austria 
and Russia expressly declared their intention of maintaining the 
treaty of Dresden. But if the king of Prussia violated the treaty 
and attacked the empress-queen or the tsaritsa or the republic of 
Poland, then Maria Theresa’s rights to Silesia and Glatz were to be 
fully restored and included in the formal Russian guarantee of the 
Habsburg dominions. Moreover, to avert the common danger of 
such an attack the contracting parties promised to take counsel 
together, to communicate confidentially to each other everything 
which they could discover concerning hostile views or projects 
against either party, and to hold in readiness near their frontiers, 
in Bohemia and Moravia, and in Livland and Esthonia respectively, 
a corps of 30,000 men each in order to give the assistance stipu- 
lated in the second separate article more quickly and effectively 
in the event of a Prussian attack against either party. Further, 
since 60,000 men would not be sufficient in such an event to repulse 
the attack, recover Silesia and Glatz, and to assure the general 
tranquillity for the future,the contracting parties agreed to provide 
60,000 men each and to bring that number of troops as far as 
practicable into the border provinces. After making more detailed 
provision for the joint military operations in the event of a Prussian 
attack, the tsaritsa declared that she would not retain any con- 
quest she might make, and the empress-queen promised to pay, 
within a year after the recovery by Austria of Silesia and Glatz, 
two million Rhenish florins to the tsaritsa in return for her assis- 
tance. 

A great step had been taken to build up the anti-Prussian 
coalition for which Maria Theresa had schemed ever since the 
treaty of Breslau. The accession of Saxony was vital to the success 
of the alliance, for she helped to shield Austrian territory from 
Prussian attack and would be invaluable for an offensive in Silesia, 
while Poland gave Russia free access to central Europe across the 
plains of the Vistula and assured the predominant influence of the 
Austro-Russian allies in Germany.! Saxony had refused to join 
openly the anti-Prussian coalition in January and February 1746,? 
but the two imperial courts did not take this refusal seriously and 
in March 1747? formally invited Saxony to accede to the treaty of 
the two empresses. Briihl referred the proposal to the Saxon privy 
council, which gave its opinion‘ on 15 April. The existing treaties 


1 Broglie, Maurice de Saxe et le Marquis d’ Argenson, i. 303-4. 

2 See supra. 

* The treaty minus the secret articles had been communicated to Saxony in October 
1746. The delay in inviting her accession was due to Austro-Russian discussion as to 
whether Saxony’s accession should be invited to the treaty alone or also to the secret 
articles. (Geheimnisse, i. 131-2, 147.) 

* Extracts printed, ibid., i. 149-60. 
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with Austria and Russia were sufficient from the Saxon point of 
view. To enter into new engagements would arouse the suspicions 
of France, and might lead to the stoppage of subsidies and the loss 
of French support for Saxon claims at the general peace. The privy 
council was especially alarmed by the fourth secret article. If 
Frederick II discovered its contents and learned that Saxony had 
acceded to it, he might prefer praevenire rather than praeveniri,and 
would then attack and ruin Saxony, an interesting anticipation of 
1756. They therefore suggested that the negotiation ought to be 
spun out as much as possible, and raised a number of objections 
which could be used to delay matters. Briihl was in complete 
agreement with these conclusions,! and on 23 May sent full powers 
to the Saxon ministers at St. Petersburg with instructions to 
take everything ad referendum. 

Puysieulx at once declared that Saxon accession to the treaty 
of the two empresses would mean a breach with France, and hinted 
at the withdrawal of subsidies.? Briihl in reply sent a copy of the 
treaty (but without the secret articles) to Versailles to prove that 
it in no way affected Saxony’s relations with France. If Saxony 
refused to negotiate, a complete rupture would follow between her 
and the imperial courts, which would destroy all possibility of 
success in the mediation of peace which she had undertaken in the 
interest of France. With this answer and a formal declaration that 
the secret articles contained nothing more with reference to the 
interests of France than the main treaty the French Government 
professed itself satisfied. 

Henceforth Briihl was in a position of unstable equilibrium 
between his old allies and his new paymaster. Every act of com- 
plaisance towards the one side would provoke an indignant chorus 
of protest from the other. Briithl knew only too well that he was in 
danger of falling between the two stools. All his genuine ability 
in diplomacy and his unblushing mendacity * would be required to 
maintain his footing in both camps until he could secure his object, 
the creation of a great coalition for the partition of Prussia with 
the connivance of France. 

The end of the campaign of 1747 gave Briihl a last chance to 
secure his object, but his attempts failed once again owing to the 
old obstacle, the refusal of France to sacrifice Prussia; and the 
conclusion of Franco-British preliminaries of peace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle ended for the time Saxon hopes of reconciling Austria 


1 See his dispatch to Vitzthum (Saxon Minister at Petersburg) in Geheimnisse, 
i, 147-8, dated 31 March 1747. 

2 A. Loss to Brihl, 3 May 1747, in Geheimnisse, i. 163. Brihl’s reply (14 May), 
i. 163-5. 

® He denied to the Russian minister the existence of the subsidy treaty with France 
for months after its conclusion, although he knew that discovery was certain (Williams 
dispatch of 2 August 1747 in State Papers, Foreign, Poland). 
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and France with a view to attacking Prussia. Ultimately, however, 
Austrian resentment at Britain’s ‘ desertion ’ was to contribute to 
the diplomatic revolution ; but in the later Franco-Austrian nego- 
tiations Saxony played no part until Frederick II’s invasion of 
Saxony in 1756 transformed the defensive alliance of France and 
Austria, which had been concluded in May 1756, when French 
indignation at Prussia’s conclusion of the Convention of West- 
minster in January of that year was at its height, into an offensive 
coalition of France, Austria, and Russia for the recovery and com- 
pensation of Saxony and the partition of Prussia. Saxony, however, 
might claim that her efforts in 1745-8 prepared the way for, and 
facilitated the success of, the direct negotiations between France 
and Austria. D. B. Horn. 





J anuary 


The Political Reactions of Bonaparte's 
Eastern Expedition 


HE momentous change in world politics effected by the 

eastern expedition of Bonaparte in 1798 will be made clear 
by a brief review of the situation early in that year. A working 
alliance between the conqueror of Italy and the extremists at 
Paris had in Fructidor (September) 1797 brought to power a 
Jacobinical directory which proceeded to crush the moderates, 
reject peace overtures from London, and impose harsh terms upon 
Austria in the peace of Campo Formio. Early in 1798 the French 
republic, then supreme in Italy, proceeded to occupy Switzerland 
and Rome, setting up daughter republics at Berne and the Eternal 
City. It also furthered a coup d’état at Amsterdam, which ensured 
fuller control over Dutch resources ; and at the long drawn-out 
congress of Rastatt, French diplomacy gained success after success 
over the timorous envoys of Germany, whose age-long feuds still 
enfeebled central Europe. Farther east, the new Tsar Paul, a 
prey to whims and passions, was the centre of a cyclonic system 
all his own. For the rest, Turkey was seething with plots and 
counter-plots : Naples trembled lest the French force at Rome 
would overrun south Italy and then seize Sicily: Spain, an un- 
willing ally of the French, sought ineffectually to evade their 
irksome control. Of the many powers leagued with Great Britain, 
Portugal, the ‘ ever faithful ’, alone remained true ; and the island 
power now stood virtually isolated, its finances strained almost to 
breaking-point, its army depleted by costly failures in the West 
Indies, and its navy alone intact and defiant. Yet that navy at 
the end of 1796 had evacuated the Mediterranean in order to con- 
centrate on the defence of these islands and Portugal, a measure 
of precaution perhaps defensible at that time but destined to tempt 
France on to the oriental adventure now to be considered. 

In the spring of 1798 the French republic stood at the parting 
of the ways. Its policy might be solely continental. In that case 
it would transform the Dutch Netherlands, west and south 
Germany, Switzerland, and south Italy into republics nominally 


1 Sorel, L’ Europe et la Rév. francaise, v. 289-97, 339. 
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‘federative * but in reality under French control. The subversive 
campaign could then be pushed on to include Sicily and the Slav 
lands of the Habsburgs and the sultan, until the whole of the weak 
and chaotic Continent might well undergo the revolutionary and 
gallicizing process. 

On the other hand, French policy might become colonial. True, 
most of the French directors either ignored or opposed an oceanic 
trend, and their minister of foreign affairs, Delacroix, had even 
declared that he preferred four French villages to all the French 
Antilles. But at Fructidor he was dismissed in favour of a man 
of far wider vision, Talleyrand. On 23 September 1797 the new 
minister wrote to Bonaparte in terms highly favourable to an 
eastern expedition; and thenceforth he and the conqueror of 
Italy sought to give an eastern trend to French policy. Never- 
theless, for some weeks in the winter of 1798 Bonaparte considered 
with care that alluring alternative, an invasion of England and a 
march on London, which, if successful, would spread at his feet 
a submissive. Europe and perhaps the world. Accordingly, in 
February he spent several days at Dunkirk, Calais, and other 
seaports, surveying the troops and the hundreds of flat-bottom 
boats prepared for a dash at the coast of Kent; but he soon 
decided that, from those cramped and shallow harbours, and with 
no convoying fleet ready at Brest, such an enterprise would be 
highly dangerous without naval supremacy, which ‘ whatever our 
efforts we shall not acquire for several years ’.! Such is his report 
of 23 February to the directory, which concludes with advising 
either the occupation of Hanover and Hamburg, or an eastern 
expedition as the best means of ruining the commerce of England 
and thus compelling her to a peace of exhaustion. 

There thus remained these alternatives, the occupation of north- 
west Germany or of Egypt. Why was not the former favoured at 
Paris ? The Dutch being francophile, and Prussia timidly neutral 
and coyly acquisitive, a march to the lower Elbe would be a mere 
bagatelle, requiring no support from a fleet, and merely dexterous 
bargaining with Berlin. On the contrary, for the seizure and 
retention of Egypt a powerful fleet was essential ; and Bonaparte 
had admitted that France could not acquire mastery at sea for 
several years. Why the directory did not prefer the march to 
Hamburg rather than the voyage to Egypt is a mystery. The 
land expedition was safe, gainful, and (given a bargain with 
Prussia) would form a good start for revolutionizing Germany. 
The eastern crusade was a reckless maritime gamble and a chal- 
lenge to that incalculable factor, Moslem fanaticism. 

In favour of the eastern venture Talleyrand exerted a great 
and perhaps decisive influence. Already, in an essay read to the 

1 Napoléon, Correspondance, no. 2419. 
VOL, XLIV.—NO. OLXXIII. E 
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Institute of France in July 1797, he maintained that France 
needed colonies both for material and psychological reasons, the 
struggle with nature being calculated to exorcise the revolutionary 
fever ; 1 and in an elaborate Mémoire of 13 February 1798 to the 
directory he gives free rein to his imagination. He assumes that 
the English cannot ‘intimidate’ France in the Mediterranean, 
which now must belong to her. She will deliver the Egyptians 
from the ‘ odious yoke’ of the Mameluke beys, and neither the 
sultan nor the other powers will dare to remonstrate. A French 
squadron of five sail-of-the-line and six frigates, convoying an 
expedition of from 20,000 to 25,000 troops, will suffice to capture 
and hold Egypt. If it is desired to ‘ chase the English from India ’ 
15,000 more men should be added. They will proceed to help 
Tippoo Sultan on transports sent from Mauritius to Suez, Red 
Sea craft being also used. He then dilates on the wealth of Egypt 
and of eastern commerce, certain to be attracted there to the 
detriment of the Cape of Good Hope, the possession of which will 
then be of little practical importance. Trade with the East Indies 
(always the source of commanding wealth) will centre in the hands 
of France, indemnifying her for the loss of her western colonies 
(her Antilles being in British hands and Hayti in a state of chaos). 

Such is the alluring vision. The question arises—how came 
this usually keen calculator to ignore the potentialities of sea 
power and the predilections of European and eastern peoples ? 
Naturally his Mémoires (designed to conceal thought) pass over 
this strange episode in his career. Indeed, later on he denied ever 
having recommended the Egyptian expedition.? But his share in 
the paternity is undeniable. What, then, were his motives for 
diverting the energies of France away from Germany towards the 
East ? Mere ambition does not explain his conduct, for Talleyrand 
always subordinated ambition to calculation ; and in that respect 
he was the mental superior of Bonaparte. I venture, then, to 
suggest that probably he expected by the seizure of oriental trade 
to enrich himself as well as France ; and for that advantage he 
was willing to run heavy maritime risks. But perhaps he may have 
been actuated by a deeper and more creditable motive than the 
desire of gain. He was always ‘ a good European ’, and must have 
viewed with alarm the reckless policy of the Fructidorian directors 

1 Arguing for colonies he said: ‘Le véritable Léthé, au sortir d’une Révolution, 
est dans tout ce qui ouvre aux hommes les routes de l’espérance.’ 

2 La Jonquiére, L’Expédition d’Egypte, i. 191. I agree with F. Charles-Roux 
(Origines de l' Expédition d’Egypte, pp. 306-10) that, while Bonaparte for a time 
(December 1797-21 February 1798) preferred the alternative scheme, the invasion of 
England, Talleyrand always urged the Egyptian plan. Certainly it is an error to assert 
(as Bourrienne does) that Bonaparte’s preparations on the north coast were a mere 
blind to screen his Egyptian plan. There are many signs of haste about the latter ; see 


Douin, G., La Flotte de Bonaparte sur les Cétes d’ Egypte, pp. 20-2, 88-96, for lack of 
charts of that coast. 
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in dethroning the pope and despoiling the central cantons of 
Switzerland. Where was all this levelling process to end? Like 
Leibnitz, in his celebrated Conciliwm Aegyptiacum (1672), he may 
have desired to divert from central Europe to the East the flood 
of French force which bade fair to overwhelm old Europe. If this 
surmise is correct he succeeded in a political sense ; for the diver- 
sion of Jacobinical energy to the Orient probably saved central 
Europe from a complete overturn. He succeeded also in the 
psychological sphere ; for the eastern enterprise served to bring 
back France to a material and objective outlook, turning her 
gaze away from republican propaganda to a commercial venture 
and its military promoter. It thus told against Jacobinism and 
made for political reaction. Indeed the coup d’état of Brumaire 
is scarcely intelligible apart from the new orientation imparted 
to French life and thought in the years 1798-9. 

Recent research makes it practically certain that in May 1798 
Bonaparte and Talleyrand had hard work to convert the directors 
to the eastern design. War seeming not unlikely owing to an ugly 
incident at Vienna, France clearly needed her great general and 
all her best troops in Europe ; and it was only Bonaparte’s insist- 
ence early in May which carried the day for the oriental venture. 
In face of evidence recently adduced,' the oft-repeated stories that 
the directors deliberately planned to exile him to the East may be 
dismissed as grossly exaggerated. Doubtless for personal reasons 
they were not sorry to be rid of this popular, hectoring, dangerous 
young leader ; but assuredly they could not spare the 38,000 troops 
and the Toulon fleet on a service so distant and doubtful.? 

The sequel was destined abundantly to justify their fears. The 
news of Bonaparte’s seizure of Malta (that necessary preliminary 
for which he had so carefully prepared) fell like a bombshell on the 
negotiators at Rastatt. ‘It caused first stupor, then rage,’ wrote 
the French plenipotentiary, Debry, probably because the seizure 
of Malta seemed to prelude a partition of the Turkish Empire for 
which France alone was ready. At St. Petersburg the Maltese news 
infuriated the Tsar Paul. On the petition of the Knights of 
St. John then in Russia, he declared his resolve to reinstate the 
Order in all its possessions, accepted the title of Grand Master,® 
and dispatched a fleet to the Mediterranean. Its advent in the 
Bosphorus caused a great sensation; and immense crowds at 
Constantinople shouted their welcome as those twelve sail-of-the- 
line and eight frigates sailed down to join the Turkish fleet. 
Thereafter the combined force entered the Aegean and proceeded 


? Guyot, R., Le Directoire et la Paix d’ Europe, pp. 696-700. 


* Mollien (Mémoires, i. 184) thought that Bonaparte planned the eastern expedition 
merely as an excuse for absence from France. 
* Hardman, W., A History of Malta, 1798-1815, pp. 377-80. 
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to blockade the French garrison in Corfu. Nor was this all; for 
by the end of October a Russian corps, destined to help the 
Habsburgs against France, entered Galicia. Thus the first stage 
of Bonaparte’s eastern progress, the seizure of Malta, sufficed to 
impart the impulse needed for the inception of the Second 
Coalition ;1 and, despite the fantastic gyrations of that singular 
league, it came near to overwhelming France in 1799. 

The second stage, the seizure of Egypt, led to even wider 
results. On 15 August Sultan Selim appealed to all Moslem 
princes for help against the French, who without ‘ any declara- 
tion of war as practised by regular governments sent a wretch 
named Bonaparte against Egypt with a view to an attack upon 
the whole Mohammedan world ’. Though the sultan failed to stir 
up a Jehad, yet the unprovoked attack of the French upon him 
aroused a feeling of loyalty which all the specious promises of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity set forth in Bonaparte’s 
proclamation to the Egyptians utterly failed to break down. As 
an Egyptian writer has said, that proclamation was to the natives 
‘a mere flood of futile folly ’.2 By the end of the first week it was 
clear that the French occupation must rest on force alone. The 
excellent work done by the French savants merely puzzled the 
natives ; and, for all that Heine in a later age wrote about the 
passionate admiration of a Levantine sailor somewhere in London 
docks for the name of Bonaparte, the chief result of the great 
Corsican’s enterprise was to fan to a flame the long-smouldering 
antagonisms of the East for the West. 

The miscalculation of Bonaparte as to eastern mentality was 
accompanied by others equally fatal in the material sphere. His 
seizure of Malta and Egypt not only induced those age-long foes, 
Russia and Turkey, to form a close alliance opening up a new 
phase in Mediterranean politics, but it also spurred on Great 
Britain to efforts which were destined to change the course of 
history. Realizing their mistake in abandoning the Mediter- 
ranean, Pitt and Grenville now adopted a vigorous Mediterranean 
policy which led to the capture of Minorca and Malta. 

The French loss of Malta can be traced directly to Nelson’s 
victory at the Nile. For the native Maltese did not rise against 
the: 4,000 French troops under General Vaubois occupying that 
island until news arrived of that great event. On 28 August the 
Guillaume Tell and two French frigates sailed into Valetta 
bringing the fatal tidings. Five days later the Maltese rose in 
arms and chased the French outposts back into Valetta. On 
25 September the British captain Saumarez, with a squadron of 


2 Camb. Hist. of Brit. For. Policy, i, app. iii; J. H. Rose, Napoleonic Studies, 
pp. 53-61; H. Hiiffer, Der Rastatter Kongress, vol. ii, passim. 
* Haji A. Browne, Bonaparte in Egypt, p. 78. 
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seven sail back from the Nile, called off Malta and supplied the - 
Maltese with arms and ammunition much needed by them.! Our 
Portuguese allies, with a squadron under the Marquis de Niza, 
blockaded the French garrison by sea ; and later on, when Nelson 
and Captain Alexander Ball arrived to strengthen the blockaders, 
there began that memorable two years’ leaguer of Valetta. 
Vaubois and his 4,000 troops were starved out by 4 September 
1800, and their surrender was due entirely to the French having 
lost command of the Mediterranean.” 

The question arises: Was it necessary for the Toulon fleet to 
convoy Bonaparte’s army to Egypt? Admiral Colomb has 
declared that step to be a blunder. He argues that, if the Toulon 
fleet had been kept at Toulon ready to strike (en potence), it would 
effectively have defended Bonaparte’s army in Egypt; for, says 
Colomb, ‘ Nelson could not have turned his back on them (the 
Toulon ships) in view of the dangers of their junction with the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz’,* thus threatening England with in- 
vasion. Doubtless, from the point of view of scientific strategy, 
this contention is correct. But it may be argued, on the other side, 
that it was necessary to send the Toulon fleet with Bonaparte’s 
army for two reasons. First, the presence of the fleet was needed 
in order to assure the success of the attack on Valetta. Second, 
to support the moral of that army and intimidate the Turks and 
Egyptians ; for if that army in some 300 transports had been un- 
protected, probably Turkish warships would have assailed it. In 
any case, it was too rich a prize not to be convoyed. Bonaparte and 
Brueys never even considered the sending of that crowd of trans- 
ports to Egypt unprotected; and Nelson throughout assumed 
that the Toulon fleet had gone with them.* I venture to suggest 
that the chief mistake of the French leaders was in not ordering 
the Toulon fleet back from Alexandria to Malta with most of the 
transports so soon as the French occupied Alexandria. At Malta 
that fleet would find an impregnable base, and, operating from it 
in the narrow waist of the Mediterranean, it would both dominate 
that sea and defend Malta. A naval battle off Valetta (for Nelson 
would be certain to seek out the enemy’s chief fleet) would have 
been fought under normal conditions, very different from those 
in the Bay of Aboukir. But, by exposing the Toulon fleet in that 
bay for a month after the landing of the army, the French not only 
lost that fleet but lost Malta ; and their Spanish allies lost Minorca. 

The oriental results of Bonaparte’s expedition now claim 

? Hardman, W., History of Malta, 1798-1815, pp. 101-9. 

* Vaubois, Journal du Siége de Malte (1 Fructidor, An VIII): ‘ Nous sommes 
au pain seul depuis le 15 Thermidor, et ce pain va nous manquer. . . . Il faudra donc 


que j’entre en négociations le 15, si rien ne nous arrive.’ (He did so on 17 Fructidor.) 
* Colomb, Naval Warfare, p. 402. 


* Nicolas, Letters and Dispatches of Nelson, iii. 37-44, 49. 
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attention. His effort implied that the French and their Dutch 
allies would endeavour to recover control over the sea route to 
India. In the year 1795, when the Batavian republic drifted into 
war with England, the English government had retaliated by seizing 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Dutch ports in Ceylon ; and there- 
after the only naval base held by France on the sea route to India 
was ile de France (Mauritius). But a clear warning reached both 
London and Calcutta early in June 1798 as to a new alliance 
between Tippoo, sultan of Mysore, and the French republic with 
a view to the expulsion of the British from India. Malartic, the 
French governor of Mauritius, incautiously issued a proclamation 
making known the fact of that alliance, and this important news 
reached London and Calcutta in the early half of June 1798. It 
caused a profound sensation, which increased when further in- 
formation revealed Tippoo’s intrigues with the nizam of Haidera- 
bad, the Mahrattas, even with the Afghans, for the overthrow 
of the British power. The new governor-general of India, Lord 
Mornington, therefore began the diplomatic and military cam- 
paign which led up to the overthrow of Tippoo in May 1799 and 
the dissolution of this league before it was fully formed. 

Also, at London, Henry Dundas, president of the Indian Board 
of Control, by the light of the news from Mauritius and of earlier 
warnings from Colonel Sir Mark Wood, discerned the significance 
of the great Toulon armada. In June 1798, while other ministers 
still deemed its objective to be Lisbon or Ireland, Dundas saw 
it to be the Levant, as a stage on the way to India.! In a long 
letter of the 13th to Grenville he sketched out four routes which 
Bonaparte might take on the Indian crusade: (1) by Constan- 
tinople, the Black Sea, and Caspian, and so across Persia ; (2) by 
Egypt and thence by vessels sent from Mauritius to Suez ; (3) by 
Egypt and Arabia to the coast south of the Persian Gulf, and 
thence by vessels to the northern coast and so by the coast road 
to the Indus ; (4) via Egypt, Palestine, and Syria to Aleppo, down 
the Euphrates to Basra, and thence via the Persian coast to the 
Indus. Dundas considered the last the most probable as Bona- 
parte would thereby ‘ avoid the dangers of the sea, which is not 
his element ’.2, But he was also nervous about the transports that 
France might send to Mauritius and thence to Suez; for there 
they might take on board Bonaparte’s troops in order to land them 
at one of Tippoo’s ports, probably Mangalore, on the Malabar 
coast. 

The sequel is noteworthy. Dundas at once urged the British 
Admiralty at the earliest possible moment to dispatch a light 

1 Spencer Papers, ii. 437-49; iv. 167-72. Letters of Col. Sir Mark Wood to Pitt 


and Dundas, 4 November 1796, and to Dundas, 25 April 1798. 
2 Wellesley Despatches, i. 688-90. 
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squadron round by the Cape to cruise at the mouth of the Red 
Sea in order to intercept the French transports which might be 
sent from Mauritius to Suez ; and he declared that the fate of the 
Empire might depend upon that squadron arriving in time, a 
phrase which shows that he regarded the situation in India as 
very critical.1 The Admiralty therefore dispatched Commodore 
Blankett with a squadron to cruise at the mouth of the Red Sea. 
His squadron arrived there in April 1799. Proceeding northwards 
he touched at Mocha and Jeddah, collecting at both places the 
vessels which might have been commandeered by the French to 
act as transports at Suez. By this time, however, Bonaparte had 
given up his Red Sea scheme (if ever he seriously held it), and was 
then besieging Acre. Blankett, however, continued his sweep 
round the Red Sea and finally bombarded a French fort recently 
erected by General Belliard at Kosseir on the Red Sea coast of 
Egypt.2, Meanwhile the governor of Bombay, seemingly on his 
own initiative, sent an expedition which occupied the island of 
Perim. Thus, by the end of 1799, the Red Sea (which the original 
instructions to Bonaparte earmarked as French *) passed under 
British control ; and unless a large French squadron sailed round 
the Cape and captured Perim, all chance of Bonaparte’s troops 
reaching India by that route had vanished. It is worth noting 
that the British occupation of Perim was temporary, ceasing in 
1801 when the French were expelled from Egypt ; but the incident 
pointed the way towards its reoccupation in 1857, when again 
French control over Egypt seemed probable. 

Bonaparte’s expedition into Syria and his long and desperate 
efforts to capture Acre also attracted the attention of British 
ministers towards that other possible route to India via Aleppo, 
the Euphrates, and Persia. As we have seen, Dundas had deemed 
that route the best. So did the French governor of Pondicherry, 
who, even so late as January 1801, recommended his countrymen 
to seize Alexandretta as a sea-base from which the invasion of 
India could be attempted.‘ Possibly Bonaparte, in invading 
Syria, had in view the occupation, first of Beyrut, and then of 
Alexandretta as bases for an eventual expedition through Persia. 
Whatever was the motive for his move into Syria, he certainly 
attached great importance to Acre, the half-way house north- 
wards. During nine weeks he besieged it and lost there more than 
4,000 men. It is also noteworthy that he pushed on that siege 
for five weeks after Kléber had routed at Mount Tabor the 
Turkish army which some allege to have been the real objective 

1 Spencer Papers, ii. 449; iv. 171. 2 Jbid., iv. 167 ff. 

3 Arrété of 23 Germinal, An VI (Art. 3): ‘Il fera couper l’isthme de Suez, et il 
prendra toutes les mesures nécessaires pour assurer la libre et exclusive possession de 


la Mer Rouge a la République francaise.’ 
* Wellesley Despatches, i. 652-60. 
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of the Syrian expedition. Thus Bonaparte’s aim probably was to 
acquire Acre as a necessary post for extending eventually his in- 
fluence over Alexandretta, Aleppo, and the Euphrates valley. 

Whatever were his real intentions (for he hid them behind 
clouds of inspiriting bombast), it is certain that the French march 
into Syria alarmed Lord Mornington, who saw in it a threat 
levelled at Persia. Accordingly, in July-August the governor- 
general resolved to send Captain John Malcolm on a mission from 
India to the court of Teheran. That step was all the more natural 
because in 1796 two French agents, MM. Bruguiére and Olivier, 
had proceeded from Constantinople to Teheran to attach the 
shah to the French side.! They had not succeeded, but Morning- 
ton now deemed a counter-effort desirable. Malcolm wrote on 
10 August 1799 that the objects of his mission were: to restore 
British trade in the Persian Gulf, to win over the shah of Persia 
and secure his aid in case of a then probable Afghan invasion of 
India ; also ‘to counteract the attempts of those villainous, but 
active democrats, the French ’.2 In view of Mornington’s ambition 
and his intense Gallophobia, we may be sure that the last was the 
chief motive for the British mission to Persia. Malcolm went in 
great state and spent enormous sums in presents at the court of 
Teheran to secure these aims. Having thus prepared the ground, 
he put in the forefront a commercial treaty, which he procured in 
December 1800. The shah now granted to Great Britain permis- 
sion for any British-Indian subject to settle in any seaport or city 
of ‘ the boundless Empire of Persia ’. He also gave a vague promise 
that the British might occupy three islands of the Persian Gulf— 
Kishm, Anjam, and Kharag—which did not then belong to him, 
the Persians having been chased out by the Arabs. It does not 
appear that we chased them out again for the benefit of the shah, 
and this stipulation did not take effect. In January 1801 Malcolm 
concluded for ever a political alliance between Great Britain and 
Persia, as ‘ the beautiful mirror of excellent union fixed on the 
mirror of duration and perpetuity ’. The allies now agreed to help 
each other in case of aggression by the Afghans or the French. If 
the French invaded Persia, the British would send into the Persian 
Gulf a fleet with troops to ‘ destroy and put an end to the founda- 
tions of their treason ’.* So, too, the shah would attack the Afghans 
if they invaded India; and this alliance probably averted their 
intended attack. For the present, then, British influence was 
supreme in Persia, and it continued so until 1808, when Napoleon 
succeeded for a time in supplanting it. 

At Baghdad, whither Malcolm proceeded in the spring of 1801, 
he succeeded in inducing the Turkish pasha to prepare against a 


1 Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf (1928), p. 189. 
* Kaye, Life of Sir John Malcolm, i. 90. % Ibid. 130-7 and appendix. 
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French or Russian invasion.! Thus, under the stimulus of the 
fear caused by Bonaparte’s eastern design, England succeeded in 
spreading her influence through the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
at the court of Teheran, and at Baghdad. 

At that time also Great Britain made concentric attempts 

against the French army marooned in Egypt from three quarters, 
viz. from Malta, Bombay, and the Cape of Good Hope. As is well 
known, these efforts (the first ever attempted from bases so far 
distant) succeeded, and the French occupation ceased. Napoleon, 
however, when he became First Consul, did not accept this rebuff ; 
and his resolve in 1803 to reconquer Egypt was so evident as to 
induce the British government to retain Malta as the only means 
of preventing that reconquest. Nelson, when consulted by the 
prime minister, Addington, replied (4 December 1802): ‘ It must 
never belong to France—England does not want it. If Russia will 
not guarantee Malta (to the Knights) then a new negotiation must 
be set on foot, and we must hold fast until it is settled.’ An 
equally strong warning was sent by Lord Elgin, formerly British 
ambassador at Constantinople. On his return home, while detained 
in quarantine at Valetta, he wrote to the Foreign Office a dispatch, 
dated 28 February 1803, setting forth the immense importance of 
Malta in view of the ambitious views of Bonaparte for the reconquest 
of Egypt, the control of the Ionian Isles and the Morea, and the 
acquisition by France of exclusive trade in the Levant. He adds : 
there can be no doubt that Bonaparte considered the possession of Malta 
as indispensable for his conquest of Egypt. . . . If, however, we retain 
Malta, Great Britain . . . may from Malta either interpose a great degree 
of influence or she may carry on vigorous operations.” 
There can be little doubt that Lord Elgin’s warning, coming after 
others, confirmed the Addington government in its resolve to 
demand the occupation of Malta for ten years. This was the 
proximate cause of the rupture between England and France, 
which took place in May 1803 over the Maltese question, i.e. the 
Egyptian question. Thus in its origin the Napoleonic war was 
a struggle for supremacy in the East. 

Clearly France lost heavily by this eastern venture. In it she 
sacrificed the Toulon fleet and some 5,000 good sailors; of her 
38,000 troops sent eastwards some 4,000 surrendered at Malta 
in September 1800 and 24,000 in Egypt in 1801 : * the rest perished 
in battle or by disease. Were the gains to France worth these 
losses ? To this question M. Thiers has replied : ‘ The conquest 
of Egypt was a prodigious boon to France, to the cause of mari- 
time independence, and to general civilization.’* He gives only 

1 Dropmore Papers, vii. 376. 2 See ante, xxxvi. 234-6. 


* Hardman, Hist. of Malta, ch. 15; Sir R. Wilson, Expedition to Egypt, p. 265. 
* Thiers, Hist. of Consulate and Empire, bk. 12, ad fin. 
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vague statements in support of this contention. On the contrary 
side it may be urged that the expedition weakened France at 
a very crucial time, and the widespread and threatening issues thus 
raised encouraged her rivals in Europe to efforts which in 1799 
brought her near to ruin. Further, while that romantic enterprise 
undoubtedly raised the moral of the French people (always sensi- 
tive to such calls), yet it excited equally potent feelings among her 
enemies and brought them to a reunion which seemed utterly 
impossible in 1797. Further, as the war in 1798 became one for 
colonial power, Great Britain fought far better than in the former 
years when Jacobinical propaganda impaired her spirit. Un- 
questionably, Bonaparte’s expedition was a strategic error; for 
he thus exposed to British sea-power a great force with results 
disastrous to French interests throughout the Mediterranean and 
the East ; and from Malta to Perim and the Persian Gulf the out- 
line of future developments became clearly marked. In fact, as 
had happened in the time of Louis XIV and XV, so now in 1798 
the new colonial policy of France coincided with a provocative 
continental policy which alone would have absorbed all her 
strength. The double effort impaired the success of both. 
Finally, it is now clear that the real importance of Bonaparte’s 
eastern expedition was his very opportune escape from the 
wreckage of it ; for his escape and arrival in France coincided with 
the time of her grave crisis. Her supreme need was his supreme 
opportunity ; and it is highly probable that he had foreseen and 
counted on the arrival of some such crisis arising from her adoption 
of a provocative policy at Berne and Rome, which closely preceded 
the withdrawal of her best army to the East. Certainly his return 
in the autumn of 1799, crowned with the fictitious halo of ‘ Con- 
queror of the East’, determined the trend of events in Europe 
even more than in the Orient. Roederer described the mental 
reaction which swept over France during Bonaparte’s progress 
from Fréjus to Paris: ‘ Les villes donnent des fétes, les villages 
illuminent, une foule lui fait cortége. Le peuple, . . . qui semblait 
devenu indifférent 4 la politique, se réveille soudain de son apa- 
thie, est pris d’une passion désordonnée pour ce jeune général.’ ! 
Bonaparte himself maintained that his power was founded on the 
imagination of the French.” He fired that imagination in the East. 
Hence came about the psychological state in which the coup d’état 
of Brumaire was natural, indeed almost inevitable. And he con- 
tinued to look to the East as the sphere where alone (so he told 
Marmont) great results were to be attained. But those results 
were to be attained by the sea-power which he had incited to new 
and fruitful activities. J. HOLLAND Rose. 


1 Journal du Comte Roederer (1909), p. 3. ® Ibid. p. 9. 





Russia, the Straits Question, and the 


European Powers, 1904-8 


URING the reign of Tsar Alexander III (1881-94) European 

statesmen and diplomats were generally agreed that the ulti- 
mate aim of the Russian autocrat was to secure possession of 
Constantinople.! So firmly rooted was this conviction that one 
might almost say that the policies of the powers centred about 
this time-honoured problem. Bismarck, certainly, exploited it to 
the full, and succeeded in maintaining the traditional connexion 
between the Russian and German governments by freely offering 
his neighbours the ‘key to their house’.2 At the same time, 
however, he played upon the apprehensions of the other powers, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and England, and encouraged, if he did 
not actually engineer, the Mediterranean Agreements of 1887 
which sealed the opposition of these states to any Russian designs 
in the Near East.* France was effectively isolated, and European 
peace was the more firmly secured, so Bismarck thought, because 
it seemed extremely unlikely that France, the ally of England in 
the Crimean War, would ever acquiesce in the Russian Near 
Eastern policy.’ 

With the abandonment of the Reinsurance Treaty of 1890 the 
situation was abruptly changed, for Russia, left alone in the face 
of several potential enemies, was obliged to find an ally in order 
to safeguard herself in the event of attack. With great reluctance 
the tsar finally concluded the alliance with France, and therewith 
the whole international order was revolutionized.’ As a matter 


1 Die Grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, ed. by Johannes Lepsius, 
Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and Friedrich Thimme (Berlin, 1922-6), v. 47, 74, 
213; vi. 431-3; vii, ch. lv passim; see also the writer’s articles on the origins of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance in the Slavonic Review, March and June 1925. 

* For example, his remarks to Shuvalov in 1887: ‘ L’Allemagne n’aurait rien 
a redire en vous voyant maitres des détroits, possesseurs de |’entrée du Bosphore et 
de Constantinople méme’ (Kratsny Arkhiv, i. 96). 

3 Among more recent references see Medlicott : ‘ The Mediterranean Agreements ’, 
in the Slavonic Review, June 1926. 

* C. von Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, Denkwiirdigkeiten (Stuttgart, 1907), ii. 461; 
Krasny Arkhiv, i. 68 ; Gr. Pol. vi. 101, 102, 105, 121, 313, 342. 

5 See the writer’s articles on the origins of the Franco-Russian Alliance in the 
Slavonic Review, March and June 1925. 
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of fact the agreement was entirely defensive, and France was no 
more prepared to support the Russian designs in the Near East 
than Russia was to assist in the reconquest of the lost provinces.' 
But of course there was no way of knowing the provisions of the 
pact, and during the last years of Alexander’s reign the European 
world was in a state of sustained apprehension, constantly expect- 
ing a Russian advance on the Turkish capital or the Bosphorus.* 
Had the French been willing to countenance the Russian aspira- 
tions in the Near East it might well have been possible for the 
Russians to emerge from the Black Sea, and then the English 
squadrons, caught between the French at Toulon and the Russians 
in the eastern Mediterranean, would probably have been com- 
pelled to evacuate the Mediterranean and abandon Egypt.’ 

The position of the English government was not an enviable 
one. In the days of Disraeli it had been the champion of the Turk, 
and had taken the lead in the action directed against Russia 
after the treaty of San Stefano. But even at that time there had 
been men of influence in England who questioned the wisdom of 
opposing Russia for the sake of the Turk. Rumours of a coming 
understanding between England and Russia recurred with mono- 
tonous regularity in the 1880’s and 1890's, especially after the 
occupation of Egypt had weakened the position of England in 
Constantinople and had exposed the British government to the 
hostility of France as well as Russia. But suspicion of Russian 
designs had been deeply rooted in the mind of the average English- 
man ever since the Crimean War, and public opinion would almost 
certainly have rejected the suggestion that concessions should 
be made to the eastern colossus. So the English muddled along, 
contenting themselves unenthusiastically with the accepted policy, 
maintaining close relations with the Triple Alliance and depending 
more or less upon Austria’s taking the lead in combating any 
move by Russia in the Near East. It was a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory arrangement, and it may well be doubted whether even 
the Mediterranean Agreement would have functioned in a crisis. 
After the visit of the Russian squadron to Toulon in 1893 an 
attempt was made to provide more effectively for the contingency 

1 Hanotaux was particularly opposed to making concessions to Russia in regard 


to the Straits (Gr. Pol. xi, no. 2676 ; xii, no. 2916: ‘ La question des détroits nous 
touche de trop prés et j’espére toujours que la Russie n’y touchera pas, car cela pourrait 
devenir trop gros pour nous ’). 

2 T am relying here largely upon unpublished reports of the years 1893 and 1894 
in the Vienna archives, of which I am making use in a monograph on the origins of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance ; but see also Gr. Pol. ix, ch. lv passim. 

® Gr. Pol. viii, no. 1857 ; x, no. 2372 ; Sir Sidney Lee, King Edward VII (London, 
1925), i. 658 ; Lord Brassey, Papers and Addresses, ii. 331-9 ; Admiral P. H. Colomb, 
in Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1894, ch. vii; S. Wilkinson, The Command of the Sea 
(Westminster, 1894), pp. 77-8; and the typical articles published by W. L. Clowes 
and others in the Nineteenth Century in December 1893 and from September 1894 to 
May 1895. 
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of combined French and Russian action in the Mediterranean; 
but Austria refused to take the lead and England would not 
go beyond general promises, so that no plan of action could be 
drawn. The future was left to the fates. 

The critical years of the Armenian massacres, which entirely 
discredited the Turks in the eyes of the English, made it even 
more difficult to stand by the policy of 1878. Salisbury, indeed, 
seems to have considered for a moment sending the English fleet 
through the Dardanelles, but the cabinet voted down the proposal, 
in view of the hostility of France and the almost certain opposition 
of the Russians. The English minister was condemned, from the 
very nature of things, to a policy of vacillation. At times he even 
talked of relinquishing the spoils to his antagonist.2, Attempts 
made by the Austrians to have the Mediterranean Agreement 
revised in the direction of greater clarity and more specific obliga- 
tion were rejected. The statesmen in Vienna were in despair and 
the Germans, themselves not directly interested, resented such 
velleities, which involved the desertion, by the English, of Germany's 
allies.* 

That the apprehensions of the powers were not entirely un- 
founded is shown by the characteristic scheme for a Russian 
coup de main against the Bosphorus advanced by Nelidov, the 
ambassador at Constantinople, towards the end of 1896. It is 
unnecessary to enter into details, for nothing came of the project, 
partly because the Russians were not adequately prepared and 
partly, no doubt, because the French refused to entertain the 
suggestion. Furthermore, the Russians had already embarked 
upon their Far Eastern adventure. The powerful minister of 
finance, Witte, had induced the rejection of the Nelidov plan, and 
diverted the energies of the empire to Asia. The Balkans were 
‘ put on ice ’ for a time and the opposing powers were temporarily 


1 See the unpublished material mentioned supra, p. 60, n. 2. Cf. also Gr. Pol. ix, 
ch. lv, and x, ch. Ixii. 

® On Salisbury’s readiness to act see M. Lozé, La Question des Détroits (Paris, 1908), 
pp. 77-8; Gr. Pol. xii (i), no. 2918. Salisbury had begun to waver in his attitude at 
least as early as 1892 (Gr. Pol. ix, nos. 2127, 2128). In regard to the Straits he would 
undoubtedly have preferred to have them opened to all nations. On his general attitude 
during the Armenian crisis ses Gr. Pol. x, nos. 2381, 2387, 2392, 2463, 2573 ; xi, nos. 
2664 ; xii (i), nos. 2918, 2919; xviii (i), nos. 5640, 5642. 

3 On the attitude of the Austrians and Germans see Gr. Pol. x, nos. 2495, 2497 ; 
xi, no. 2670; xii (i), nos. 2931, 3114. Francis Joseph and Golochowski were of one 
mind on this question, but the Germans were anxious not to be drawn into war. 

‘ For the details of this episode see the documents printed in volume i of the 
Krasny Arkhiv (some of them translated in Die Kriegsschuldfrage, March 1926). 
Further Gr. Pol. xii (i), nos. 2929 ff., 3090. A fairly accurate account of the whole 
matter was published by Amateur, ‘A Diplomatic Reminiscence’, in the National 
Review, February 1909, pp. 908-18. See also E. J. Dillon, The Eclipse of Russia 
(London, 1918), ch. xiii; The Memoirs of Count Witte (Garden City, 1921), pp. 186 ff. ; 
Baron Rosen, Forty Years of Diplomacy (New York, 1922), i, ch. xiv ; G. N. Trubetzkoi, 
Russland als Grossmacht (Stuttgart, 1913), pp. 161-2. 
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relieved of anxiety without any exertion on their part. In the 
well-known Austro-Russian Agreement of May 1897 it was 
stated that the questions of Constantinople and the adjacent 
territory and of the Straits were eminently European in character 
and could not be made the subject of a separate agreement. 
Count Muraviev, the Russian foreign minister, did not hesitate 
to declare that, far from desiring a modification of the existing 
situation, the Russian government was intent upon the mainten- 
ance of the arrangements, ‘ which gave full and complete satis- 
faction to Russia’. To this declaration the Austrian government 
heartily subscribed.? 

While they were engaged in the Far East it was very important 
for the Russians that the principle of the closure of the Straits to 
foreign warships, as laid down in the treaties, should be scrupu- 
lously observed. For Russia it obviated the necessity of maintain- ’ 
ing a large fleet in the Black Sea. Men like Witte actually con- 
sidered it the best possible arrangement.? It had been provided 
for in the treaties of the Three Emperors in 1881 and 1884, and 
in 1885 it had actually saved Russia from an English attack. The 
only shortcoming of the existing regulations from the Russian 
point of view was that they were humiliating, and that in time of 
war they made it impossible for the Russians to make use of their 
Biack Sea squadron elsewhere. On several occasions the Russians 
denied their own past and attempted to send ships through the 
Straits, adopting for the moment the view taken by Lord Salisbury 
at the Berlin Congress that England’s obligations were to the 
sultan and not to the powers generally. In order to meet the 
situation the English, at such times, went over to the traditional 
Russian view, urging the European nature of the existing agree- 
ments and protesting against concessions made by the sultan to 
any one of the signatory powers. There was no deeper signifi- 
cance in all this beyond the fact that it illustrated the lack of 
precision in the existing treaties and the desirability of revision. 

For the English, opposition on the Straits question was be- 
coming progressively more difficult. Embroiled in South Africa, 
at odds with the French in the Sudan, and confronted with the 
hostility of the Russians in the Far East and in Middle Asia, they 
were constantly faced with the possibility of a dangerous coalition 

1 The text of the agreement in A. F. Pfibram, The Secret Treaties of Austria- 
Hungary (Cambridge, 1920), i. 184 ff. ; see also Gr. Pol. xii (i), no. 3126. 

* Gr, Pol. xii (i), no. 2941; similarly Count Kapnist in no. 3118. Cf. also British 
Documents on the Origins of the War (London, 1927), i, no. 367. 

5 Gr. Pol. xviii (i), nos. 5654, 5656, 5659, 5664. On the conflicting interpretations 
and the reversal of the English and Russian positions in 1902 see Lozé, pp. 82 ff. ; R. Pinon, 
* La Mer Noire et la Question des Détroits ’ (Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 October 1905) ; 
J. B. Espéret, La Condition internationale des Détroits du Bosphore et des Dardanelles 


(Toulouse, 1907), pp. 132 ff.; and especially N. Dascovici, La Question du Bosphore 
et des Dardanelles (Geneva, 1915), pp. 254-68. 
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or even war. Germany refused an alliance, and the English 
statesmen were forced to consider the possibility of an arrange- 
ment with their bitterest enemies.! So strong was the antipathy 
of France after Fashoda that an understanding with Russia for 
the time promised greater prospects of success. Numerous 
articles appeared in the English press urging a settlement of out- 
standing disputes between the two powers, especially in Central 
Asia and on the Indian frontier.? But these efforts were somewhat 
premature, for no satisfactory liquidation of the existing rivalries 
was possible so long as the Far Eastern problem had not been 
solved. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance of January 1902 was the 
logical first step in this direction. Meanwhile the English were 
agreeably surprised by the offer of an entente with France. They 
accepted with alacrity, and the treaties of April 1904, by putting 
an end to the dispute in regard to Egypt, removed the most 
dangerous basis of an eventual conflict in the Mediterranean. 

Of course France’s position as the ally of Russia and the friend 
of England was, to say the least, an anomalous one, and Delcassé’s 
idea from the very beginning had been to associate Russia in the 
new. combination. There was much talk of an Anglo-Russian 
entente at the time of the signature of the agreement between 
England and France,’though little could be hoped for until the 
conflict in the Far East had been brought to a close.* 

English statesmen generally seem to have regarded the idea 
with sympathy. The entente with France would never be of real 
value so long as the loyalty of France was divided between Russia 
and England. There was no longer any danger of French and 
Russian action in the Mediterranean, and with their control of 
Egypt secure the English had less to fear from the presence of 
the Russians at Constantinople. As a matter of fact there was 
little likelihood that the Russians would make much progress in 
that direction, for Germany had gradually acquired a dominant 
position at the Porte. The Baghdad railway scheme had become 
much more of a menace to England’s position in the Near East 
than Russian designs on the Straits. In fact common appre- 


1 British Documents, i, ch. i, sect. 2, show that as early as January-March 1898 
Salisbury was ready for an understanding on all points, and ready to recognize that 
Russia had a greater interest than England in that part of the Ottoman Empire 
‘which drains into the Black Sea or the sea as far as the beginning of the Aegean 
Sea ’. 

* Some of the writers did not hesitate to suggest the sacrifice of England’s traditional 
policy in the Near East as well. For example, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, ‘ England 
and Russia ’ (National Review, March 1901, pp. 21-32). A, B, C, &c., ‘ British Foreign 
Policy ’ (National Review, September 1901, pp. 343-58). Similarly Calchas, ‘ Russia 
and Her Problem ’ (Fortnightly Review August 1901). 

* Gr. Pol. xix (i), no. 5945; xx (i), no. 6381; On Delcassé’s attitude see especially 
British Documents, i, nos. 198, 262 (September 1898). ‘ He had always regarded as 
eminently desirable a cordial understanding between England, France, and Russia.’ 
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hension in respect to German policy might very well become the 
basis for an entente. 

King Edward had long since become converted to the idea 
of an Anglo-Russian understanding, and had made no secret of 
his predilections.1 In the spring of 1904, while the king was on 
a visit to Copenhagen, the French minister, M. Crozier, introduced 
him to his Russian colleague, Alexander Isvolski.2 Isvolski had 
grown up in the Slavophil tradition, like most of his contempo- 
raries, but had, in large measure, emancipated himself. The 
intense patriotism still remained, but otherwise he had become 
a westerner. For him the ideal system of government was the 
constitutional monarchy as it existed in England. So Anglophil 
had he become that he even went so far as to say that he would 
have preferred an alliance with England to the alliance with 
France, because of the slighter diversity in political outlook.’ 
Beyond having a distinct leaning towards the English connexion 
Isvolski was a firm adherent of the European orientation of Russian 
policy. He had been minister at Belgrade, and while representing 
his country at Tokyo had warned and protested so loudly against 
the Far Eastern adventure that he had been recalled and sent to 
Copenhagen, half in disgrace.* 

Isvolski’s great ambition for Russia was to have the Straits 
opened to her warships. It appears to have been almost an 
obsession with him, and he seems to have talked about it to any one 
who would listen. As a patriot he regarded the existing arrange- 
ment as humiliating as well as detrimental. During the war with 
Japan the Black Sea fleet was bottled up and entirely useless 
when it might have proved decisive in the Far East.5 Besides, 
the Straits were becoming more and more important for Russia 
commercially. Some 10,000 ships entered and cleared Constanti- 
nople annually, the great majority engaged in the through trade 
to the Black Sea and a very large percentage of these calling at 
Russian ports. In fact, almost all of Russia’s export trade went 
through the Straits, and the shipments of cereals, the chief item 
in the outgoing trade, went almost entirely from ports like 
Odessa, Rostov, Nicolaiev, Mariopol, Berdiansk, and Kherson.*® 


1 Sir Sidney Lee, King Edward VII, i, ch.xxxvi. In the last months of 1903 both 
sides had expressed willingness to consider a settlement (Lee, ii. 280-1, British Docu- 
ments, ii, nos. 250, 258, 262). 

* Philippe Crozier, ‘ L’Autriche et l’Avant-Guerre ’ (Revue de France, 1 April 1921, 
pp. 275-6). 

% Alexander Isvolski, Recollections of a Foreign Minister (Garden City, 1921), 
p- 91. Curiously enough in 1898 Delcassé remarked that he would have preferred an 
Anglo-French to a Franco-Russian Alliance (British Documents, i. no. 198); Crozier, 
pp. 275-6, and on pp. 186-7 the sympathetic character sketch of Isvolski. 

* See the writer’s article ‘ Der russisch-japanische Krieg ’ in Zuropdische Gesprache, 
June 1926, pp. 279-322. 5 Crozier, ibid. 

* Shipping figures vary greatly, depending upon whether small coasting craft are 
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To be sure, the Straits were technically open to all merchantmen 
in time of peace and in time of war, but this arrangement could 
be depended on only so long as the all-important passage, second 
only to Suez and Gibraltar, was in the control of a weak Turkey 
or of Russia herself. And yet Turkey was falling more and more 
under the influence of the Germans, who might conceivably 
induce the Porte to close the Straits at the crucial moment. 
Isvolski may have regarded the possession of Constantinople as 
a religious dream, the realization of which was becoming more 
and more hopeless. But the Straits were another matter, and 
in his opinion a revision of the treaties in Russia’s interest was 
absolutely necessary for political, strategical, and economic reasons. 
King Edward and Alexander Isvolski were quite obviously men 
who could see eye to eye. When informed of the king’s views 
by his French colleague Isvolski entered upon the discussion 
of an Anglo-Russian entente with the greatest enthusiasm. Asiatic 
problems, he declared, would not be an obstacle, for Asia was 
large enough for all. A meeting was arranged and the Russian 
diplomat immediately raised the question of the Straits. The 
king admitted that the principle of closure was not an absolute or 
eternal one. It was quite possible to conceive of a situation in 
which it might be possible for England and advantageous for 
everybody to open the Straits. But, for the moment, English 
public opinion was, he declared, absolutely hostile and therefore 
nothing could be done. The two men parted, very well impressed 
with each other and undoubtedly hopeful of the future.? 
Isvolski’s report of his conversation with the king was 
apparently ignored at St. Petersburg.* Feeling against England 
was running too high, and before long the Dogger Bank incident 
brought the two countries to the very Verge of war. There was 
not the slightest prospect of an agreement, and the English govern- 
ment on more than one occasion made it clear that it would oppose 


included or not. The tonnage through the Straits rose from about 10,000,000 in 
1891 to 15,000,000 in 1904, that through Suez being slightly greater. See the statistics 
in the Statesman’s Yearbook, passim, and L. Jurowsky, Der russische Getreideexport 
(Stuttgart, 1910), p. 22; A. Raffalovich, Russia, its Trade and Commerce (London, 
1918); O. Friebel, Der Handelshafen Odessa (Berlin, 1921); and M. 8. Miller, The 
Economic Development of Russia, 1905-14 (London, 1926). 

Crozier, loc. cit. 

* Ibid., who adds that the empress dowager was so well impressed with Isvolski’s 
ideas that she did her utmost to secure his appointment as foreign minister. See 
also Edward’s letter to Nicholas, lauding Isvolski (Lee, ii. 289). Cf. also Isvolski, 
Recollections, p. 4, and on these Copenhagen conversations Gr. Pol. xix (i), no. 6038. 
Freiherr von Schoen, Erlebtes (Berlin, 1921), p. 76, says that Isvolski discussed the 
Straits problem with him too while he was German minister to Denmark. 

* Gr. Pol. xix (i), no. 6038, quoting King Edward. See the account in Lee, ii. 284 ff. 
No mention is there made of the Straits, nor is this problem referred to in Isvolski’s 
report, which is printed. The reason is obvious, and Isvolski himself says the report is 
“un résumé fort succinct et certainement trés incomplet ’. 
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any attempt to send the Russian Black Sea fleet through the 
Straits.} 

But as soon as the war was over the road once more became 
clear. The ink was hardly dry on the treaty of Portsmouth when 
the subject was broached in the press of both countries. There 
was a distinct sentiment in favour of a settlement on both sides. 
The Spectator, an English independent Conservative organ which 
had urged friendship between the two nations for a decade back, 
showed no hesitancy in speaking out : 


The English [it argued on 26 August 1905] have long since recognized 
that in 1854 they, to repeat Lord Salisbury’s phrase, “ put their money on 
the wrong horse,” and with the Nile Valley in their own hands, they are now 
inclined to regard with calmness the expulsion of the Turks from Europe 
and to recognise the truth that no great people can be permanently refused 
access to the open water. In our opinion [it continued on 16 September 
1905] we should tell the Russians plainly that we have ceased to consider 
the maintenance of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire 
an essential British interest and that, though we could not view with 
indifference the destruction of the independent kingdoms of the Balkan 
Peninsula, we should not regard the presence of the Russians on the 
Bosphorus as injurious to us, nor resent the absorption of those portions 
of Asia Minor which naturally go with the possession of Constantinople. 
[Russia would, of course, have to settle up with the other powers, but 
Austria might be given Salonica and the territory necessary to connect the 
port with Bosnia, France might have Syria, and Italy could be pacified 
with Tripoli.] ? 

The Novoie Vremia, a leading Russian organ, replied rather 
cynically that England was offering what was not hers, but on the 
whole took a favourable attitude. Russia did not want or need 
Constantinople, but desired a free passage through the Straits for 
her warships? Before long the subject was being discussed 
throughout Europe,and from that time onwards the Anglo-Russian 
Entente was in the air.4 Lansdowne seized the opportunity to 
suggest an agreement on Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet, but it 
does not appear that negotiations were seriously entered upon 
at this time. When Witte reached Paris on his return journey 
from Portsmouth, he found Poklevski, the secretary of the London 
embassy, awaiting him with proposals which, he wrongly claimed, 

1 Gr. Pol. xviii (i), nos. 5654-64; xix (i), nos. 6058, 6063, 6068, 6070; Lozé, 
pp. 84 ff. ; and the very detailed account in Espéret, chs. vi-viii. Lansdowne was very 
firm on this matter (see British Documents, ii, no. 285, and especially the dispatch on 


p- 401, envisaging a collision between England and Russia). Neither King Edward 
or Hardinge agreed (Lee, ii. 289-90). 

* Spectator, 26 August, 16 September 1905. Cf. also the article in the number of 
7 October. 

’ Spectator, 23 September 1905; André Tardieu, France and the Alliances (New 
York, 1908), p. 240; Gr. Pol. xix (ii), no. 6358 ; National Review, ‘ Episodes of the 
Month °, October and November 1905. 

* London Times, 9 October 1905 ; Gr. Pol. xix (ii), no. 6359. 
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had been approved by King Edward and by the British Foreign 
Office. Witte was opposed to an alliance and may, in part at 
least, have been responsible for the postponement of the matter. 
In any case the revolution in Russia left no time for far-reaching 
projects of foreign policy.* 

Sir Edward Grey, who took over the Foreign Office in December 
1905, was, if anything, more strongly convinced than his pre- 
decessor of the desirability of an entente with England’s traditional 
enemy. During the election he had declared, in a speech before 
the London United Liberal Association on 20 October 1905, that 


if Russia accepts, cordially and whole-heartedly, our intention to preserve 
the peaceable possession of our Asiatic possessions, then I am quite sure 
that in this country no government will make it its business to thwart or 
obstruct Russia’s policy in Europe. On the contrary, it is urgently desirable 
that Russia’s position and influence be re-established in the councils of 
Europe.” 


It is well known that the problem was again discussed during 
the Algeciras Conference by the Russian and English repre- 
sentatives, Count Cassini, Sir Arthur Nicolson, and Sir Donald 
MacKenzie Wallace.2 The appointment of Isvolski as Russian 
foreign minister in May 1906 promised well for the future. Already 
in March 1906 he had gone over the projected entente with Nelidov, 


Benckendorff, and Muraviev, the ambassadors at Paris, London, 
and Rome, all of whom heartily subscribed. Negotiations were 
almost immediately opened, but progress was slow. It was felt 
in London that, if the revolution in Russia were completely 
crushed, English public opinion would not react favourably to 
an understanding with a ruthless autocracy. In Russia the re- 


1 E. Brandenburg, Von Bismarck zum Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1924), p. 220; London 
Times, 23 October 1905 ; B. Schwertfeger, ed., Zur Europdischen Politik (Berlin, 1919), 
ii, nos. 22, 23, 38. Benckendorff denied that the suggestion of a free hand for England 
in Middle Asia in return for a free hand for Russia in Constantinople and Asia Minor 
had been made to him by responsible persons, but admitted that it had been raised in 
political circles (Gr. Pol. xix (ii), no. 6360). On the Poklevski mission and Witte’s 
attitude see Dillon, pp. 350 ff.; Witte, pp. 432-3; Lee, ii. 307. According to Nelidov 
(letter to Lamsdorff, 5 October 1905) Witte recognized the necessity for an understand- 
ing with England, though he was opposed to an alliance (Krasny Arkhiv, v). In May 
1905 Lamsdorff had expressed himself in favour of an agreement, and in January 1906 
the tsar did likewise (Lee, ii. 306, 310). 

* London Times, 21 October 1905; cf. also the National Review chronicle for 
December 1905: ‘ Every thoughtful and patriotic Englishman must share the earnest 
desire of all pacific elements in Europe that Russia may speedily resume her position 
as a leading member of the European concert... Russia is an absolute necessity 
to Europe.’ 

* A. Tardieu, La Conférence d’ Algésiras (Paris, 1908), pp. 78-9, 461. The French 
continued their efforts to bring their two friends together (A. Zaiontchkovsky, ‘ Réla- 
tions Franco-Russes avant la Guerre de 1914’, in Les Alliés contre la Russie, Paris, 
1926, pp. 17-18, 42-3): 

* Isvolski, pp. 21-2, 73. Nelidov’s attitude is further illustrated by his letters to 
Lamsdorff, quoted by Zaiontchkovsky. 
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actionary court circles appear to have blocked an arrangement 
as long as possible.’ Isvolski and his friends, however, were very 
eager and offered such large concessions in Central Asia that the 
English government was more than astounded. Grey was con- 
stantly expecting demands for concessions in the Near East in 
compensation for sacrifices to be made in Asia. He doubted 
whether a permanent settlement would be possible unless the 
Near East, where the original causes of hostility lay, were included. 
But naturally enough he felt that it was for the Russians to take 
the initiative ; he wrote to Nicolson : 


It is not for us to propose changes with regard to the treaty conditions 
of the Dardanelles. I think some change in the direction desired by 
Russia would be admissible and we should be prepared to discuss the 
question if Russia introduces it.” 


Finally, in the spring of 1907, Isvolski did raise the question. 
The discussion was carried on in London through Count Bencken- 
dorff. Of the details we know almost nothing, but the suggestion 
appears to have been made that Russia should have free egress 
from the Black Sea through the Straits, while other powers should 
have the right to send their vessels of war into the Straits without 
going into the Black Sea. There seems also to have been some talk 
of Russia’s.occupying the Bosphorus and England the Dardanelles, 
after which the Straits might be opened to other warships as 
well? Nothing came of the negotiations, though the reasons for 
their being dropped are somewhat obscure. In England the 
committee of imperial defence had just decided that in any 
case an attempt upon the Dardanelles would be too risky and 
should, if possible, be avoided. Grey himself seems to have been 
opposed to a one-sided agreement in favour of Russia and to have 
preferred to wait until English opinion had become accustomed 
to the idea of co-operation with Russia. 


The fact is [he wrote to Nicolson on 1 April], that if the Asiatic things 
are settled favourably the Russians will not have trouble with us about 
the entrance to the Black Sea; but France, at any rate, must be taken 
into confidence before we make engagements, and we should expect Russia’s 
support about some Egyptian or other kindred things in the Near East, 
which matter to us and are not important to her.5 


1 Gr. Pol. xxv (i), ch. clxxxiii passim ; Schwertfeger, ii, nos. 39, 43, et alt. 

* Viscount Grey, Twenty-Five Years (London, 1925), i. 155 ff. Cf. also Dillon, 
pp. 350 ff. 

’ Grey, i. 179; Gr. Pol. xxii, no. 7383 note ; xxvi(i), nos. 9005, 9075 note. Isvolski 
also refers to these negotiations in a letter of 12 October 1911 (René Marchand, ed., 
Un Livre Noir, Paris, n.d., i, 148; F. Stieve, ed., Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel 
Isvolskis, Berlin, 1924, i, no. 141). In Lee, ii. 570, there is only a veiled reference to the 
discussion of the problem, describing Grey as uncertain on this point. 

* Sir William Robertson, Soldiers and Statesmen (London, 1926), i. 77-9. 

5 Grey, i. 158-9. 
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Evidently Isvolski did not press the point. Not that he was 
indifferent. But there was great difference of opinion among the 
military and naval authorities in Russia. A joint commission, 
after sitting for weeks, was unable to agree, but the prevalent 
view was that the opening of the Straits would require a great 
increase of the Black Sea fleet and considerable strengthening of 
the coast defences. For this Russia had neither time nor money.* 
Isvolski was once more obliged to shelve the problem, and there 
was no mention of it in the Anglo-Russian agreement of 31 August 
1907. 

One of the difficulties in the way of Isvolski was the fact that 
the Russians themselves did not know what they wanted and 
could not decide whether the existing arrangements were better 
or worse than some other. No doubt they would have been glad 
to see the Straits opened to Russian warships and closed to all 
others, but that was too much to hope for. Even the English 
showed no inclination to make such a concession, and besides 
there were all the other powers. Russia had repeatedly recognized 
the international character of the problem, and had again and 
again defended this view as against the English.2 Isvolski decided 
to prepare the way by discussion with the other powers, evidently 
in the hope that, if he had their consent to making the Black Sea 
a mare clausum for the Russians, not even the English would be 
able to withhold their approval. 

No effort had been spared by Isvolski to convince the central 
powers that the agreement with England did not involve hostility 
to other nations, and soon afterward he set out on one of his 
numerous visits to the West.’ It was, above all, necessary to 
sound the Austrians, for, next to the English, they had most 
consistently opposed the Russian designs. The two governments 
had for years been on comparatively friendly terms and had been 
co-operating in the work of Macedonian reform. Aehrenthal, the 
new Austrian foreign minister, was regarded as a friend of Russia.® 
The two men met in the last days of September 1907 at Vienna. 
Isvolski raised the question of the Straits, but only in an academic 
way, in connexion with general Near Eastern problems. 


Russia [he said] had lost Manchuria and Port Arthur and there- 
with her access to the Eastern Seas. The centre of Russian naval develop- 
ment henceforth lay in the Black Sea. Russia must secure access to the 
Mediterranean.® 


1 Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9005. 

* The fatal disagreement among Russians themselves is well set forth by Gabriel 
Hanotaux, La Politique de lV’ équilibre (Paris, 1914), pp. 277-80. 

* Isvolski’s assurances in Brandenburg, pp. 221, 224-5. 

* Gr. Pol. x, nos. 2488, 2497 ; xi, nos. 2670, 2680 ; xii (i), nos. 2931, 3114; xviii (i), 
no. 5644. 5 Crozier, pp. 286-7. 

* Gr. Pol. xxii, nos. 7383, 7385. There is no evidence that Isvolski raised the 
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Aehrenthal had for some time been anxious about the Anglo- 
Russian agreement and may have suspected that there was a 
secret clause conceding the Russian desires in this question.! He 
therefore contented himself with pointing out the seriousness of 
the problem and reserving judgement.? Meanwhile he communi- 
cated with the German government. It was felt by both allies 
that it would be dangerous to allow Isvolski to get what he wanted 
from England and France and then present the central powers 
with a fait accompli. Neither power was pleased with the prospect 
of having so thorny a question put before them, but resistance 
was out of the question since England had joined the opposing 
camp, and it was decided that the best and safest course would 
be to sell approval as dearly as possible. Conrad von Hétzendorff 
urged upon the Austrian foreign minister a scheme by which 
Russia might be given a free hand in the Straits question in return 
for recognition of Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina.! 

An arrangement along these lines might easily have been made, 
for the welfare of the Southern Slav states was not of primary 
concern to Isvolski. But Aehrenthal’s Sanjak railway project 
introduced dissension between the two powers. Isvolski had been 
informed of it beforehand, but the scheme had nevertheless come 
as a shock. The Austrian minister, in his address before the 
delegations, left no doubt of his country’s expansive ambitions in 
the direction of Salonica, and in Russia the announcement of the 
project had raised a storm of indignation and protest. The tide 
of national revival had been rising since 1905 and now assumed 
menacing proportions. There was a loud cry for the resumption 
of Russia’s historic mission in the Near East and for the opening 
of the Straits. Isvolski sympathized entirely with this demand, 
but the fervent outburst of the Russian press rendered his plan 
of an agreement with Austria very difficult. The Sanjak railway 
project was like a bomb thrown between his legs, as he himself 
put it.® 

For the time being there could be no thought of pursuing the 
confidential negotiations. On the other hand Isvolski’s suspicions 
of Austrian and German policy in the Near East had been greatly 
strengthened, and it appeared to him more necessary than ever 
that something should be done. Supported by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, the foreign minister decided to resort to heroic measures. 
question during his talks with King Edward at Marienbad, with Schoen at Munich, or 
with the French statesmen in Paris. He explicitly denied having discussed it with 
the English (Gr. Pol. xxii, no. 7383). 

1 Ibid., no. 7385; xxv (i), no. 8506. 2 Jbid., no. 7383. 

% Jbid., no. 7384; xxvi (i), no. 8939. 

* Feldmarschall Conrad, Aus meiner Dienstzeit (Vienna, 1921), i. 513, 516, 530. 

5 Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), ch. clxxxvii passim ; Crozier, p. 299; H. W. Steed, Through 


Thirty Years (New York, 1924), i. 269. 
* Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), nos. 8705, 8733, 8739, 8850. 
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In a famous ministerial conference of 3 February 1908 he bitterly 
indicted his predecessor’s policy of passivity and advocated a 
closer entente with England in order to realize Russia’s historic 
mission in the Near East. He even went so far as to suggest war 
against the Turks, the pretext to be a frontier dispute between the 
Sultan and the Persian government. Stolypin, however, was 
flatly opposed, because of Russia’s unpreparedness. He con- 
sidered it his duty, he said : 


to declare emphatically that at the present time the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs cannot count upon any support for a determined policy. A fresh 
mobilization in Russia would add strength to the revolution from which 
we are only beginning to emerge. . . . Any other policy than a strictly 
defensive one would, at the present moment, be the evil dream of an 
abnormal government and would spell disaster for the dynasty.! 


Isvolski was perforce obliged to recur to his former policy. 
But in his Duma speech of 17 April 1908 he declared openly that 
Russia’s policy in the Near East must be dictated by a healthy 
egoism. By this he meant (so he told the German ambassador) 
that Russia must not allow herself to be misled by exaggerated 
emotions and by anxiety for the fate of other Slav peoples to 
the extent of neglecting her own purely Russian interests.” 

The problem was still how to square the Austrians. Until 
this had been accomplished there was no object in going farther, 
and Isvolski therefore did not mention the matter in his conversa- 
tions with King Edward and Hardinge at Reval in June 1908. But 
on 2 July he forwarded to Vienna an aide-mémoire recapitulating 
the negotiations which had grown out of the Sanjak railway affair 
and suggesting an entente. The European character of the 
questions of Bosnia-Herzegovina on the one hand and of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits on the other was recognized, but a 
discussion ‘in a spirit of friendly reciprocity ’ was invited. To 
the German ambassador Isvolski explained that Russia desired 
only the status quo and the maintenance of the balance of power. 
She had no wish to see the break-up.of the Ottoman Empire or 
the aggrandizement of any one Balkan State, nor did she aspire 
to territorial gain or preponderant position for herself. His only 

1M. Pokrowski, Drei Konferenzen (Hamburg, 1920), p. 17; E. A. Adamov, 
Konstantinopel i Prolivi (Moscow, 1925), i. 8-10; Diaries of General Polivanov (Moscow, 
1924), quoted by G. Frantz, ‘ Die Meerengenfrage in der Vorkriegspolitik Russlands ’ 
(Deutsche Rundschau, February 1927, pp. 142-60); Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), no. 8725. There 
were reports that during the crisis the English once more offered the Russians a free 
hand at Constantinople (ibid. no. 8727). This Benckendorff denied (ibid. no. 8699). 

* Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), no. 8745. Cf. H. Friedjung, Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus 
(Berlin, 1922), ii. 219, based in large part on unpublished Austrian documents. 

* At any rate there is at present no evidence that the subject was discussed, despite 
the assertion of B. Molden, Graf Aehrenthal (Stuttgart, 1917), p. 44. 


* Text in Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9055 appendix ; cf. also Conrad, i. 104; Friedjung, 
ii. 220. 
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dream was that Russia might secure the free passage of the 
Straits, not for aggressive purposes, but solely in order to enable 
her to play a role in the Mediterranean commensurate with her 
position. The realization of this dream would be quite possible 
without the possession of Constantinople. All Russia needed 
were ‘ juridical rights ’, and in return for these she would be ready 
to give guarantees for the maintenance of Turkey’s integrity and 
the renunciation of any preponderant political or economic in- 
fluence in Turkey.! 

Meanwhile the Young Turk revolution broke out and suc- 
cessfully established itself. For the moment the Near Eastern 
situation was chaotic, and the Russians once more considered an 
unprovoked attack upon the Bosphorus. Apparently this was 
still impracticable, and it turned out very soon that the revolu- 
tion was resulting in a great weakening of the Austro-German 
position at Constantinople. Fraternization between Slavs and 
Turks, together with endless demonstrations in favour of England 
and France, confounded all calculations. Prospects of a Russo- 
Turkish entente became rosy and Isvolski’s hopes began to rise 
high. Ina circular note to the powers on 7 August he announced 
the suspension of reform projects for Macedonia and declared that 
Russia will follow with the most sympathetic attention every effort 
of Turkey to secure the proper functioning of the new regime, and that on 
her side Russia would abstain from all interference that might complicate 


this task, and would exercise all her influence to forestall and prevent any 
disturbing action on the part of the Balkan states.* 


The Austrians, naturally enough, were much worried by these 
developments. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
appeared more urgent than ever, and Aehrenthal therefore drafted 
a reply to the Russian memorandum of 2 July. It was accepted 
by the ministry on 19 August and dispatched on 27 August. After 
discussing the possible annexation of the two provinces the note 
closes by saying that in regard to Constantinople and the Straits, 
the Austrian government would be disposed to enter upon a con- 
fidential and friendly exchange of views if the question arose.° 

Aehrenthal intended to treat this matter as circumspectly and 
dilatorily as possible, but it was expected that the question 
would be raised when the two statesmen met at Buchlau on 
16 September.® Isvolski, says his inspired apologist, was ready 

1 Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), no. 8852. 

* Polivanov Diaries, quoted by Frantz. The matter was discussed in a ministerial 
conference on 3 August 1908. Cf. also the London Nation, 24 October 1908, on the 
hostility of the Russians to the Young Turk revolution in its earlier stages. 

3 Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), ch. exci passim ; Steed, i. 291. 


‘ Text in Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), no. 8872 ; Journal des Débats, 21 August 1908 ; Schul- 
thess, Europdischer Geschichtskalendar, 1908, p. 396. 


5 Text in Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9055, appendix ; Conrad, i. 107-9. 
® Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 8927. 
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for a new plunge into la haute politique, ‘for since his success with 
Japan and Great Britain he had acquired the taste for the highest 
kind of statesmanship ’.! Without awaiting the Austrian reply 
he had drawn up a draft convention with Austria comprising 
seven articles, one of which stipulated the opening of the Straits 
to the Russian fleet. Having secured the approval of the tsar 
he set out for the west on 19 August, his plan being not only to 
meet Aehrenthal, but to go on to Italy, France, and England to 
secure the consent of these powers to the Russo-Austrian agree- 
ment and to a European conference to introduce the necessary 
changes into the treaty of Berlin.? 

At Buchlau the two statesmen conferred for fully six hours.* 


They laid the Treaty of Berlin on the table [said Isvolski’s secretary 
shortly after], and they read and re-read it, page by page, article by article, 
the whole length and breadth of it, from one end to the other, not once, 


but twice, beginning with the beginning and then starting over again from 
the end.4 


Isvolski, after a rather sharp debate, promised finally to observe 
a benevolent attitude in the event of the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. His suggestion that territorial compensation 
be given the Serbs was flatly rejected, and he did not press the 
matter. It was, however, agreed that Bulgaria might be pacified 
by a recognition of her independence, and Greece by the cession 
of Crete.’ Isvolski was anxious that neither of these states should 
go to war with the Turks, for they both had good chances of 
success. The idea of the occupation of the Turkish capital by 
either was abhorrent to him. He gave the most solemn assurances 
that Russia herself had no designs on Constantinople. On the 
contrary Russia’s interest demanded the maintenance of Turkey’s 
territorial integrity as long as possible. Even in case of disruption 
Russia would insist on the continuance of Turkish sovereignty 
over Constantinople and the Straits. All he asked was the opening 
of the passage to Russian warships.® 

Aehrenthal was extremely cautious, but finally agreed to 


1 * Vox et Praeterea Nihil:’ ‘ Baron Aehrenthal and M. Izvolsky’ (Fortnightly 
Review, September 1909, pp. 383-401). 

* Tam relying here upon unpublished material, the authenticity of which is beyond 
question. In view of all this it is hard to put much faith in the assertion made later 
that Isvolski declared to Aehrenthal that he was travelling merely as a tourist, and 
that ‘he possessed no powers whatever to treat with his colleague on any political 
question ’ (* Vox et Praeterea Nihil ’ and the reply by ‘ Vox Alterae Partis ’, Fortnightly 
Review, September and November 1909). 

® ‘Vox Alterae Partis’: ‘ M. Izvolsky and Count von Aehrenthal’ {Fortnightly 
Review, November 1909, pp. 776-89); Neue Freie Presse, 17 September 1908. 

* Crozier (Revue de France, 15 April 1921, p. 563). 

5 Friedjung, ii. 226-30. This may be taken as the authentic account from the 
Austrian angle. 

® Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 8934, 8935. Cf. also the account written by Isvolski about 
ten days later and printed in Lee, ii. 630-1, foot-note. 
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observe a friendly attitude if the question were raised, provided 
that Rumania and Bulgaria were given equal rights and that Russia 
gave guarantees for the independence of the Sultan and the safety 
of Constantinople. Furthermore, he asked that the regulations in 
force at Suez be applied to the Straits. Only one warship was to 
pass every twenty-four hours. Both statesmen were agreed that 
a European conference should be summoned to approve the 
necessary changes in the existing treaties.1 

From Buchlau Isvolski went to Berchtesgaden, where he con- 
sulted the German foreign minister, von Schoen. He spoke to 
the German statesman in much the same strain as to Aehrenthal. 
Schoen listened sympathetically and let it be understood that the 
German government would not present insuperable obstacles, 
though its attitude would depend upon the details of the Russian 
plan.2 A few days later Isvolski visited Tittoni at Desio, and 
found full approval for the Austro-Russian programme. The 
details of the transaction are not clear, but evidently Italy was 
to be compensated in Albania or Tripoli. The Italo-Russian 
entente which finally led to the Racconigi Agreement was already 
outlined at this time.* 

The Russian statesman’s progress thus far had been little short 
of phenomenal. It seemed certain that neither France nor England 
would be able to resist the Russian plan after the central powers 
had shown themselves so favourably disposed. Isvolski went on 
to Paris, and just as he was reaching the outskirts of the French 
capital he learned from the newspapers of the coming annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. There is no evidence that he was 
particularly surprised. When he arrived on the evening of 
4 October he found a letter from Aehrenthal definitely announcing 
Austria’s coming action.> He saw Clemenceau and Pichon almost 
immediately, and the French statesmen, who had been forewarned 
of coming events, very likely reproached him for having kept 
them in ignorance.® Isvolski denied having given his consent to 


1 Molden, p. 65; Friedjung, ii. 221; A. F. Pftibram, Austrian Foreign Policy 
(London, 1923), p. 26; Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 8934, 9055. The Austrian obligation was 
further attested by the letter of Francis Joseph to the tsar on 28 January 1909 (printed 
by Zaionchkovski in Krasny Arkhiv, no. 10 and translated in Kriegsschuldfrage, April 
1926). Cf. also the letter of Isvolski of 9 November 1911 in Marchand, i. 160. 

2 Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 8935. 

8 Ibid. no. 9055; Friedjung, ii. 231-2. Tittoni’s idea was to bring about an 
Austro-Russo-Italian agreement in regard to the Balkans (Brandenburg, p. 272). 

‘ There was nothing startling about the declaration of the annexation. Ever since 
20 September the newspapers had been full of rumours and discussions (e. g. Neue 
Freie Presse, 26, 29 September, 1, 2, 3 October). The delivery of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph’s letter to President Falliéres by Count Khevenhiiller on 3 October was imme- 
diately known (Neue Freie Presse, 4 October). It must have been this news that 
Isvolski learned on the train at Meaux (Crozier, p. 571). 

5 Friedjung, ii. 247, et alt. 

* The French statesmen had been continually warned by their ambassador in 
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the annexation and apparently succeeded in placating his allies. 
No doubt he pointed out that a conference had been arranged 
for. In any case he had no real reason to complain of the Austrian 
action, and the attitude of the French does not seem to have been 
so outspoken as to determine him to repudiate his agreement with 
Aehrenthal and assume a hostile attitude.’ In the first day or two 
Isvolski spoke only of the necessity of summoning the conference, 
and left no doubt that he meant to include the Straits question 
in the programme, by way of compensation to Russia.” 

It was apparently not until 7 October that Isvolski turned 
definitely against Austria. What is the explanation of this 
change ? Historians have generally attributed it to the unfavour- 
able attitude of the French and English in the matter of the 
Straits ; but this is obviously a fallacious line of reasoning, for 
Isvolski certainly took a hostile stand towards Austria before he 
left for England, whereas he had been in Paris and had conferred 
with the French leaders several times before he adopted his new 
tactics. Very possibly the outspoken declarations in the French 
and English press made him anxious, but he could not have made 
his decision lightly, for to disavow his agreement with Aehrenthal 
in a sense involved the abandonment of all hope that Austria and 
Germany would support him in the Straits question. The truth 


of the matter seems to be that Isvolski did not voluntarily deny 

his past, but that his future course of action was marked out for 

him in a letter from St. Petersburg, which reached him in Paris. 
Before leaving for the west Isvolski had laid his programme 


Vienna (Crozier, pp. 562, 564). On the conferences between Isvolski, Pichon, and 
Clemenceau see London Times, 6 October (Paris report, 5 October) ; Newe Freie Presse, 
6 October (Paris, 5 October). 

1 On Clemenceau’s attitude see Friedjung, ii. 247-8. Isvolski’s denials of his com- 
plicity in Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 8987. In any case it is clear that both the French and 
Isvolski had at least two days before the announcement of the annexation to protest 
and did nothing. In an interesting letter of April 1909 Sir Charles Hardinge recognizes 
that Isvolski had hopelessly compromised himself and was at Aehrenthal’s mercy 
(Lee, ii. 675). 

* Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 8989, 9008, 9010; the raising of the Straits question was 
already foreshadowed in the London Nation of 3 October: ‘ If Bulgaria were to declare 
her independence, Austria might, with less risk, annex Bosnia, Greece absorb Crete, 
and Russia violate the arrangement which confines her navy to the waters of the Black 
Sea.’ Similarly the London Times, 5, 6 October (Paris, 4, 5 October); Neue Freie 
Presse, 6 October (Paris, 6 October). Isvolski told Tardieu on 7 October that, since 
the treaty of Berlin had been violated, Russia would demand relief from the clauses 
that were burdensome to her (interview in the Temps, 7 October). Most instructive 
for Isvolski’s attitude in the first days was his talk with the Serbian minister in Paris 
on 5 October, in which he argued for the acceptance of the annexation (Deutschland 
Schuldig ?, Berlin, 1919, p. 100). 

* Not only the older writers like Sosnosky, Die Balkanpolitik Oesterreich-Ungarns 
(Berlin, 1914), ii. 168-70, and Friedjung, ii. 248, but more recent scholars like Branden- 
burg, p. 273, and F. Stieve, Deutschland und Europa (Berlin, 1926), p. 85, who had the 
use of the German documents, give this erroneous interpretation which can be dis- 
proved by a simple constellation of dates. 
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before the tsar and had secured his approval. He had not, how- 
ever, consulted Stolypin or any other of his colleagues. They had 
rejected his proposals too often and had no sympathy with an 
active policy at a time when Russia was completely unprepared. 
It so happened that the assistant minister of foreign affairs, 
N. V. Charykov, was a keen rival of his chief and apparently 
opposed his policy. Immediately after receiving the report 
of Isvolski’s success at Buchlau Charykov informed Stolypin, 
Kokovtsev, and General Roediger, the minister of war. Stolypin 
was beside himself. . As a staunch nationalist he refused to admit 
that Russia could deliberately consent to the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by a German and Roman Catholic state, 
and insisted that Russia could not barter away her approval for 
political advantages, however great. Russia must refuse her 
consent, even though she could not prevent the annexation itself. 
He threatened to resign if Isvolski’s plan were adhered to. The 
other ministers supported him and the matter was laid before the 
tsar, evidently on 3 or 4 October. Nicholas II’s sympathy seems 
to have been entirely with his foreign minister, and his desire to 
score a success in the Straits question was quite as pronounced as 
his father’s yearning for Constantinople. But Stolypin was indis- 
pensable, and so it was finally decided that Isvolski’s personal 
feelings must be sacrificed. There must have been prolonged 
debates, for the new instructions sent to Isvolski did not reach 
him before he arrived in Paris, in fact not before 6 or 7 October. 

These new instructions explain the Russian minister’s sudden 
change of front and the personal animus which he introduced 
into the subsequent discussion. To be sure there was nothing in 
the new instructions that precluded a continuance of the negotia- 
tions with regard to the Straits, but in being obliged to protest 
against the annexation Isvolski was being forced to throw away 
the approval of Austria and presumably Germany. The new 
attitude of the Russian government was bound to find an enthusi- 
astic reception in Paris and London, but the applause of France 
and England would be purchased at a very high cost. Further- 
more, Stolypin and his group, who were uncompromisingly 


1 I am relying here upon unpublished material. Isvolski sent a draft agreement 
to St. Petersburg for the tsar’s approval on 22 September, and this Charykov submitted 
to the tsar on 26 September. But it was not until 3 or 4 October that the other ministers 
made representations to the ruler (Neue Freie Presse, 6 October). The delay is explained 
by the fact that Nicholas was at the time cruising off the Finnish coast and was not 
easily accessible. Charykov had not got back to St. Petersburg by noon of 5 October, 
so that the new instructions could not have been sent before the evening of that day. 
Before his return it was erroneously reported from St. Petersburg that he had gone 
to secure the tsar’s approval for the Russian demand for compensation in the shape 
of a revision of the Straits treaties (Neue Freie Presse, 6 October, St. Petersburg, 
5 October). On Stolypin’s attitude see also Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9185 note ; Schwert- 
feger, iii. 147 ; O. Hoetzsch, Russland (Berlin, 1913), p. 429. 
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opposed to asking any compensation for Russia, saw to it that 
their views were well reflected in the Russian press.! Certain 
newspapers began to abuse Isvolski for having secretly conspired 
with Aehrenthal, and on 8 October the Novoie Vremia, the leading 
nationalist organ, published a startling article in which it raised 
the question whether Isvolski had sold the Slav provinces to 
Austria. 


Russia [it declared] has in her foreign policy one Holy of Holies, the 
Slav idea—the supreme embodiment of Russian patriotism. To offend 
the Slav idea as was done by the Reichstadt Agreement is to offend Russian 
patriotism. 


On the following day it declared that Russia must not sell the 
Slav heritage for a mess of pottage, and asserted that the opening 
of the Dardanelles was unnecessary, since Russia was not con- 
templating war or aggression. Other newspapers joined in the 
chorus of attack, and the London Times correspondent, after 
consulting various statesmen, reported that ‘ public opinion will 
be almost unanimously on the side of a disinterested policy ’, and 
that the Duma would take the same stand.” 

As a matter of fact there appears to have been a good deal 
of sentiment in favour of compensation in the shape of revision 
of the Straits treaties, but little of this was allowed to become 


known in London.*? The English themselves had taken a strong 
stand against Austria from the very beginning. Grey’s sympathies 
were all with the Young Turk régime, and in a speech at Wooler 
on 7 October he had plainly stated : 


Our relations with the government of Turkey have changed from 
friction and remonstrance to very deep sympathy. . . . Hatred, strife, and 
oppression have been swept away and have been replaced by fair play, 
peace, and good-will.4 


1 Apparently Stolypin had failed to induce the tsar to give up the idea of com- 
pensation, though he had forced the decision to protest against the annexation. 

* London Times, 9 October (St. Petersburg, 8 October), 10 October (St. Petersburg, 
9 October), 14 October (St. Petersburg, 13 October); Neue Freie Presse, 7, 8, 10 
October (St. Petersburg, 6, 7, 9 October); F. Charmes in ‘ Chronique’ of the Revue 
de deux Mondes, 15 October 1908. 

° Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 8994, 9004, 9185; Journal des Débats, 16 October 1908 
(St. Petersburg letter, 5 October): ‘ Le libre passage des détroits pour nos navires 
de guerre s’impose donc. C’est une necessité pour nous; c’est un droit naturel.’ 
Ibid.; 6 November (St. Petersburg letter, 26 October) : ‘ Les patriotes sincéres avouent 
ici que les détroits, actuellement fermés & tout le monde, doivent étre ouverts & tout 
le monde.’ London Times, 6, 7 October (St. Petersburg, 5, 6 October). The St. Peters- 
burg correspondent had to admit (London Times, 14 October) that so influential an 
organ as the Birzhevia Viedomosti was for compensation, and added disdainfully that 
‘while enlightened Russia is strongly opposed to a revival at the present stage of 
the Dardanelles question, provincial opinion remains obscured to some extent’. 
The German attaché, von Hintze, spoke of serious people being opposed to raising 
the question, while the newspapers and public opinion unthinkingly demanded it 
(Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9075). 

* London Times, 8 October 1908. 
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He had indeed encouraged Isvolski to hope for a favourable 
arrangement in regard to the Straits, but that was before the 
Young Turk revolution. In his apologia he argues that 


the moment was very inopportune. Turkey was hurt and sore at the 
slight put upon her by Austria and Bulgaria. It was hard enough that 
she should suffer this at the outset of what we hoped was a new and better 
era at Constantinople. We could not agree to add to her hardships by 
forcing upon her at once the embarrassing question of the Straits. 


Undoubtedly his attitude was also influenced by the thought 
that English influence was once more in the ascendant at the Porte 
and that, with the collapse of the German position, there was no 
longer an urgent need of strengthening the Russian position. In 
any case the larger part of the English press took its stand by 
Grey and avidly devoured all information from St. Petersburg 


tending to show that Russian opinion was itself averse to bringing 
up the subject.” 


Pichon had persuaded Isvolski to postpone his proposal for 
a conference until after he had spoken to Grey. Nothing definite 
had been said about the Straits question, though apparently the 
French minister, relying upon English opposition, had spoken 
sympathetically and promised to use his influence. The T'emps, at 
that time the mouthpiece of the government, wrote on 11 October 
that the existing arrangements placed upon Russia and the 


coastal states of the Black Sea one of the most irksome restraints 
possible. 


Provided that a legal and correct method of procedure is followed, 
we confess that for our part we have no tender feeling for treaties which 
are absolutely contradictory, hypocritical, and ineffectual. A fresh arrange- 
ment, more sincere and less vexatious, would seem to us to be the pledge 
which is to be desired for a better future.® 


The Russian minister arrived in London on 9 October, still 


1 Grey, i. 172. 

2 The whole governmental attitude was foreshadowed in the London Nation on 
3 October 1908: ‘ The discovery that the Turks can reform themselves and restore 
their empire may have shaken some of our traditional prejudices, but it threatened 
none of our interests. On the contrary, it relieved us from the difficult duty of forcing 
reforms by coercion, allowed us without dishonour to recover our old influence at 
Constantinople and opened up the attractive vista of a progressive and tolerant 
Islamic renaissance. ... The duty of Europe, and in particular of Great Britain, is to 
shield the most promising movement of our generation from foreign complications and 
to meet with an uncompromising resistance any race or any power which seeks to 
endanger its progress.’ The conservative organs, however, took a different view. 
The Saturday Review was dubious about the Young Turk Renaissance from the 
beginning (9 September and 24 October), and could not see why so much fuss should 
be made about the action of Bulgaria and Austria (10 October 1908). The Spectator 
(10 October) could not see why Russia’s desires should be opposed. 

* Gr. Pol. xxv (ii), nos. 8843 ; xxvi (i), nos. 9009, 9031, 9079, 9185 note ; London 


Times, 12 October; Gauvain, L’Europe au Jour le Jour (Paris, 1917), viii. 35-6, 
8 October 1908. 
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determined to have the conference and still hoping to secure a 
measure of success in the Straits question. Grey, on the other 
hand, was resolved to have this problem shelved if possible, and, 
if this course proved to be impracticable, to demand the opening 
of the passage to the battleships of all nations.’ On his arrival 
Isvolski was greeted with an article in The Times which read : 
We recognize fully that for Russia to adopt the same self-denying 
attitude as the two western powers may involve a possible sacrifice of long- 
cherished desires, but we feel convinced that in the gratitude of a re- 
generated Turkey she will obtain a far more gratifying and durable reward. 
Russia has nothing to gain by joining in an undignified scramble, whereby 


she would alienate Turkey and lose the good will of the Powers with which 
she is on the best possible terms.” 


The auspices were not exactly favourable, and the Russian 
minister was soon pressed to the wall. After a two hours’ discus- 
sion with Grey on 10 October he finally agreed that the Straits 
problem should not be included in the agenda of the conference, 
but should first be made the subject of a separate Russo-Turkish 
agreement. Time and again he assured the English statesman 
that Russia had no designs on Constantinople and desired only 
to see it remain in Turkish hands. All Russia wanted was free 
passage for her own ships of war and those of the coastal states, 
not more than three ships to go through at one time, and these 
without anchoring. Grey pointed out the unfavourable impression 
the Russian plan would make in Turkey, and argued that the 
proposal was too one-sided. In time of war at least reciprocal 
rights should be granted, in order to prevent Russian raids on 
Mediterranean shipping. It would greatly facilitate matters if 
English public opinion could be convinced that Russia sincerely 
approved the reform movement in Turkey.® 

Isvolski’s proposals were laid before the cabinet on 12 October. 
Their decision was quite unfavourable, for they agreed with Grey 

1 Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 9003, 9014; Spectator, 10 October 1908. There had been 
long discussion on the programme of the projected conference between Isvolski, 
Pichon, and Bertie in Paris, but no agreement had been arrived at (Neue Freie Presse, 
7, 9 October 1908). 

* London Times, 10 October 1908. The English were not very enthusiastic at 
the prospect of a conference of any sort. Cf. the Nation, 10 October : ‘ There is reason 
to fear that a congress would resolve itself into a highly predatory festivity, in which 
most of the Powers would unite to “ compensate’ themselves at Turkey’s expense 
for the wrongdoing of Austria and Bulgaria.’ ‘ Russia’s main object is, we suppose, 
to obtain free passage for her warships through the Dardanelles. We can have no 
selfish objection to that concession, for it would admit our superior naval force on the 
same terms to the Black Sea. But unless the Turks should themselves desire to abandon 


a measure designed for their protection, we can be no party to it.’ Similarly the 
Saturday Review, 10 October. 

* Grey, i. 172 ff.; Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 9023, 9024, 9031, 9035, 9039, 9062; Neue 
Freie Presse, 12 October. The whole thing was a compromise: Grey agreed to a 
conference to discuss compensation not only for Turkey, but for Serbia and Monte- 
negro; Isvolski agreed to the exclusion of the Straits question. 
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that the moment was ‘ exceedingly inopportune’, and that public 
opinion could not be won over to a one-sided agreement. The 
Russian minister suggested that in time of war, if Turkey were 
not involved, the Straits might be opened to all alike. He urged 
Grey to consider the bad effect which a refusal would have upon 
the future of Anglo-Russian relations, and finally induced the 
foreign secretary to re-submit the Russian plan in its revised form 
to the cabinet.! 

The result was the note of 14 October, which, in a sense, 
amounted to an acceptance of the modified proposals, though it 
made an agreement conditional on the previous consent of Turkey. 
Grey promised to use his good offices to secure this consent, but 
refused to employ pressure of any sort. If obtained at all, it must 
be obtained ‘ by satisfactory voluntary agreement, and not by 
pressure or squeeze ’, as he puts it in his memoirs.2 The same 
idea was expressed by T'he Times on 14 October : 


Great Britain will assuredly be no party to the admission of any 
demands for ‘ compensation ’ at Turkey’s expense to which Turkey herself 
objects. She will neither herself put pressure upon Turkey to sanction 
such demands, nor will she support them, even if the Turk should not 
reject them, unless she is satisfied that Turkey is acting of her own free 
will. On the other hand, we are not likely to reject any arrangement of 
which Turkey may really approve, unless we are convinced that they are 
incompatible with our own permanent interests.’ 


An authoritative statement was issued on 16 October, just as 
Isvolski left for Paris : 


There is no intention of submitting the question of the Straits to the 
conference. It is a question in which Russia and Turkey are primarily 
concerned and there is no desire on the part of the former to settle it in 
any sense hostile to Turkey or to seek for it as compensation, for Russia 
enters the conference as one of the disinterested parties. 


Isvolski was left to draw what consolation he could from the 
remark that ‘the abnegation, the self-restraint, the loyalty, and 
the candour of which she (Russia) has given us proof have excited 


1 The text of Isvolski’s proposals in Marchand, ii. 457; on the cabinet and its 
decision see Grey, pp. 174-6. The Neue Freie Presse, 13, 15 October, published accurate 
reports of all the details, drawn from the accounts in the Petit Parisien and the Daily 
Graphic (Lucien Wolf). The correspondence between Asquith and the king is very 
instructive. On 12 October Asquith reported that Isvolski had raised the ‘ delicate 
and difficult question’. Edward urged the necessity for some concession, lest Isvolski 
should return to Russia a discredited man who would have to resign. The Anglo- 
Russian entente would thereby be endangered. On 13 October Asquith reported that 
he agreed with Grey, Haldane, and McKenna that the existing restrictions on Russia’s 
egress are of no strategic value to Great Britain, but that Morley and Crewe objected 
to the one-sidedness of Isvolski’s proposals (Lee, ii. 639-40). 

* Text of the British note in Marchand, ii. 458; see also Grey, i. 172; Gr. Pol. 
xxvi (i), no. 9056. 

3 London Times, 14 October 1908; Neue Freie Presse, 16 October; London 
Nation, 24 October. 
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our respect and imagination ’.! On his return to Paris the Russian 
minister once more talked the matter over with the French states- 
men. They now subscribed entirely to Grey’s view : the moment 
was as inopportune as possible. Isvolski was sent away with the 
assurance that he had French sympathy in his aims and with 
promises, though not written promises, that France would give 
general support in realizing them.* 

So far as this particular problem was concerned everything 
now depended upon an agreement with the Turks. An arrange- 
ment of this sort had been in the mind of Isvolski for some time, 
though he regarded it originally as the sequel rather than the 
prelude to his negotiations with the powers. Before leaving for 
London he had broached the subject in conversation with the 
Turkish ambassador in Paris, Naoum Pasha. The Straits question, 
he had remarked, must be settled in a frank and legal manner. 
The situation as laid down in the treaties was a ‘ crying injustice ’, 
as had been shown by the Japanese war. He had then expounded 
his scheme of opening the passage for the warships of Russia and 
the coastal states, while maintaining the closure for others. 
‘Russia desires to re-establish the relationship with Turkey as 
provided for in the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi.’ Clearly this would 
be to the advantage of Turkey, he argued, for it would safeguard 
the possession of Constantinople against every foreign power.’ 

Meanwhile the question had been raised in St. Petersburg as 
well. Charykov was an energetic exponent of this policy and had 
persuaded Nicholas II to allow him to open negotiations. There 
was every chance of success, he thought, for now Russia could 
offer the Porte assistance in its protest against the action of 
Austria. On 8 October, therefore, he approached the Turkish 
ambassador, Turkhan Pasha, saying that Russia asked for the 
opening of the Straits, but would make use of this privilege only 
in special cases and in such manner that the Porte would have no 
occasion for anxiety. In return Russia would be willing to 
guarantee the European possessions of the Ottoman Empire, to 
abolish the capitulations, and to support and protect Turkey in 
all political questions. The Turks had not reacted to this 
suggestion, evidently thinking it best to bide their time and 
await developments. But they were at least prepared when, on 
15 October, Grey sounded the Turkish ambassador in London 


+ London Times, 16 October 1908. The communiqué is also printed by G. P. Gooch 
in Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy (1923), iii. 405. 

* Marchand, i. 145-6, 178; Stieve, i. 140, 184; Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9079; xxvi 
(ii), no. 9330. 

* Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 8999 ; this was reported on 11 October by the T'anin, the 
organ of the Committee of Union and Progress (Neue Freie Presse, 12 October). 

* I am making use here of unpublished material. For Charykov’s proposals to 
Turkhan see Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9001. 
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regarding the attitude of the Porte and the possibility of a Russo- 
Turkish agreement concerning the Straits. The reply given was 
that the Porte considered the regulation of the Straits as part of 
international law, which the Turks proposed to uphold. Changes 
could be introduced only in agreement with all the contracting 
parties, and not through negotiations with any one state. There- 
fore the Porte could not make any concessions to Russia without 
knowing what consequences the other powers would draw from 
such an arrangement.! 

There was, then, no prospect whatsoever of Russia’s being 
able to fulfil the preliminary condition laid down by Grey. The 
whole plan had failed and there was nothing to do but return 
home. On his way Isvolski stopped in Berlin. The German 
government was fully informed not only of what had transpired 
in London, but also of the steps taken in Constantinople.? Since 
there was no chance of the scheme’s materializing, and since the 
question was not one of primary importance to Germany, there 
could be no harm in appearing generous. Isvolski was told that 
Germany would not combat the Russian policy, though she could 
not support it actively by pressure upon others because of the 
general international alignments. Isvolski attempted to profit by 
this benevolent attitude, and on 26 October submitted a very 
confidential memorandum in which the Germans were asked to 
promise to receive favourably the agreement which it was hoped 
might be made with Turkey. To this, however, the Germans were 
careful not to reply.® 

On 28 October Isvolski was back in St. Petersburg, a dis- 
appointed and disillusioned man. There appear to have been 
some rather warm discussions between the foreign minister and 
his colleagues, and the former offered to resign. But the tsar, 
who evidently was entirely of Isvolski’s mind, insisted on his 


1 Grey told the Turks from the start that England would not exert pressure and 
reserved the right to claim any privileges that might be extended to Russia. On this 
whole episode see Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 9047, 9178; Newe Freie Presse, 16 October 
(London, 15 October). Even before this the Turks had indicated their unwillingness 
to entertain proposals (ibid. no. 9004). Cf. also Neue Freie Presse, 9 October, where 
a Turkish diplomat says: ‘ Die Oeffnung der Meerengendurchfahrt kann die Hohe 
Pforte um keinen Preis zugeben.’ The Turkish stand was also fully expressed by 
Naoum Pasha, the ambassador in Paris, in the Temps on 16 October. 

2 Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 9031, 9035, 9039, 9056. 

* Ibid. nos. 9061, 9068 note, 9079; xxvi (ii), nos. 9217, 9220. The text of the 
Russian memorandum was as follows: ‘ Le Cabinet de St. Pétersbourg est prét, 
dans le but de faciliter la solution de la crise actuelle, & exclure la question des 
détroits du programme de la conférence. Mais si le Gouvernement Russe établit 
avec la Turquie une entente aux termes de laquelle, le principe de la cléture du Bosphore 
et des Dardanelles étant maintenu, exception de ce principe serait faite en faveur des 
batiments de guerre des Etats Riverains de la Mer Noire & des conditions garantissant 
efficacement la sécurité de la Turquie, le Gouvernement Allemand fera & cet arrange- 
ment un accueil favorable soit au cours des travaux de la Conférence soit ultérieure- 
ment.’ 
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staying. He did so, but without enthusiasm: ‘I am no longer 
a Minister of Foreign Affairs, but merely a chinovnik in uniform,’ 
he remarked to one of his colleagues. 

His failure he attributed entirely to Aehrenthal, because he 
could not afford to reveal the true circumstances and a campaign 
of vilification directed against Austria was bound to be popular 
and aid in rehabilitating himself.2 It was not until after his return 
that the tide of nationalist agitation reached the flood stage, and 
the international crisis assumed dangerous proportions.* With 
the details of the annexation crisis we are not concerned, but a 
curious little postlude bearing upon the Straits question deserves 
mention. 

The kaiser believed that much might be done to conciliate 
the Russians by frankly offering to support them in the matter 
of the Straits and thus exploiting the reluctance of England. If 
the Germans came forward, the English would be compelled either 
to assume the odium of again refusing concessions or else estrange 
the Turks and other Mohammedans by accepting the Russian 
programme. Biilow suggested that Russia be asked to enlist 
French mediation in London, but the kaiser insisted that Germany 
and Austria must take the initiative in order to receive the credit. 
In reply it was pointed out that in all probability England would 
reject the proposal, and that then Germany would receive the 
blame for having raised the question. Because of this dis- 
agreement nothing specific was done, excepting that the tsar was 
informed once more that Germany would not oppose the desires 
of Russia. The tsar was agreeably surprised. He admitted that, 
when the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina had been 
announced, his first idea, and that of Isvolski and of a good many 
other people had been that, since the treaty of Berlin was being 
broken, an opportunity had arisen to bring up the Straits question 
for discussion. 


But I want to settle that question legally, by negotiations with the 
signatories of the Berlin Treaty [he continued. The work of the confer- 
ence should not be impeded by raising the question]. But in the future, 
in the near future, I wish this question to be dealt with, and then I shall 
have great pleasure in availing myself of His Majesty’s help. I hope to 
get the consent of all the interested powers, or, at least, of most of them; 
of course, Turkey is the power mostly concerned.® 


' Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9185 note, and unpublished material. 

* Lee, ii. 645, Hardinge to the king (7 April 1909) shows that the English fully 
appreciated Isvolski’s errors. Hardinge speaks of him as ‘a very unscrupulous and 
unreliable man ’. 

* London Times, 29 October 1908 ; Saturday Review, 31 October 1908. 

* Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), nos. 9181, 9182, 9184. This was in December. 

5 Ibid. no. 9185. It was evidently this assurance of the kaiser that Isvolski 
referred to later, in 1911 (Marchand, i. 148, 160). 


G2 
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To the kaiser personally the tsar wrote to the same effect, pointing 
out that ‘ now is not the moment for raising that affair, we have 
got difficulties enough, if I may say so, plenty of diplomatic food 
to digest for many months to come’.! And with that the first 
important stage in the pre-war development of the Straits question 
came to an end. 

Isvolski had failed to attain his object, but there is no denying 
that progress had been made. The possibility of modifying the 
existing conventions had been recognized in principle by all the 
great powers. There was nothing absurd about Isvolski’s scheme 
and it is quite conceivable that an arrangement might have been 
made. The trouble was not with the idea, but with the execution 
of the plan. The first fundamental error was made when Isvolski 
decided to barter consent to the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina for concessions in the Straits question. He himself had little 
interest in the historic mission of Russia to protect the southern 
Slav states, and he felt that Russia was so deeply committed by 
previous agreements with Austria that objection to the annexa- 
tion of the two provinces would be senseless and unprofitable. In 
all this he showed pathetic lack of appreciation for the growing 
strength of the nationalist movement in Russia itself. It was 
a fatal mistake not to consult Stolypin and the other ministers, 
who had a keener understanding of the national mind. On the 
other hand, Isvolski no doubt realized that Stolypin and many 
Russian statesmen had little sympathy with the idea of opening 
the Straits. The old divergence of opinion on the matter, to which 
reference has already been made, spelled disaster. Isvolski desired 
to avoid acrimonious discussion, and hoped that, if he could 
present his colleagues and the country with a fait accompli, he 
would be irresistible, especially as the tsar was, at heart, with 
him. From the moment that Charykov revealed his chief’s plans 
the scheme was already wrecked. 

But of hardly less importance was Isvolski’s second mistake, 
which lay in his failure to assess at its true value the change that 
had come over Europe with the Young Turk revolution. His 
scheme was submitted to Aehrenthal in July. Could he have 
gone on with it then he might have found but little opposition on 
the part of the powers. Certainly the view of the English would 
have been quite different. They would not have raised a finger 
to protect the Hamidian régime. As it was, however, Isvolski 
brought forth his suggestions at what, for both France and 
England, was truly the most inopportune moment. The English 
hopes of the Young Turk régime were ludicrously exaggerated, 
but they were sincere. Grey and his countrymen genuinely 
resented the blows delivered at Turkey by Austria and Bulgaria, 

1 Gr. Pol. xxvi (i), no. 9185 note. 
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and they felt the need of justifying the confidence of the new 
régime by raising the hue and cry. There was no use in Isvolski’s 
repeated assertions that he had no designs on Constantinople and 
that he too was benevolently disposed to the New Turkey. Doubts 
as to his sincerity were only too well justified. He would have 
fought the Turks or befriended them in order to get what he 
wanted. But besides this, the obvious answer to his declarations 
was that, if he really wished the Turks well, he should show his 
goodwill by abstaining from demands which the Turks could not 
regard with anything but apprehension. The outcry of the 
nationalist press in Russia against Isvolski fortified the English 
in their stand, and the Russian statesman, stabbed in the back, 
could not hope to wage an uphill battle with any chance of 
success. The remarkable thing is not that he failed, but rather 
that his failure was not more complete. 


WituiaM L. LANGER. 


Additional Note.—The unpublished material referred to supra, pages 73, n. 2, 
76, n.1, 81, n. 4, and 83, n. 1, consists of a manuscript written by Monsieur 
Charykov and shown to the writer by the late Professor A. C. Coolidge in the belief 
that the author was no longer alive. Since this article was in print the substance of 
this information has been published by Monsieur Charykov himself in the Contemporary 


Review for October 1928. In the circumstances it has seemed best to leave the 
references as they stand. 
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Notes and Documents 


The First Earl of Cornwall 


In the second edition of the Complete Peerage by G. E. C.,! 
now in course of publication, Brient or Brian of Brittany is for 
the first time placed at the head of the list of earls of Cornwall, 
but within a black line, enclosing also his successors as lords 
of Cornwall, Robert and William, counts of Mortain, which in- 
dicates that in the opinion of the editors his title of Comes was 
a Norman one and not of English creation. As a cadet of a younger 
branch of the ducal house of Brittany, he was a count by birth, 
and it is inferred that, as in other similar cases, it was not con- 
sidered necessary or perhaps fitting to give him a title from his 
English fief. It is true that in a Marmoitier charter Brian is 
described as ‘comes Anglicae terrae’ in contradistinction to his 
elder brother Geoffrey, ‘comes Britannorum ’,? but the editors, 
perhaps rightly, did not regard this as decisive evidence of an 
English title. Some confirmation of such an inference is, however, 
found in a Launceston Priory charter witnessed by Richard, earl 
of Cornwall, brother of Henry III, printed by the historians of 
Launceston.’ It refers inter alia to a gift made to the priory by 
‘comes Brian. Corn.’ This additional evidence is very late, no 
doubt, but the thirteenth-century document may be quoting the 
actual words of the original grant made by Brian. It is note- 
worthy too, though not conclusive in itself, that his nephew 
Alan, in making a grant in 1140 to the priory of St. Michael’s 
Mount as count of Brittany and earl of Cornwall and Richmond, 
speaks of Cornwall as his inheritance from Brian.5 

Apart from the question of his title, the thirteenth-century 
reference is of some interest as the only known record of Brian’s 
acts in Cornwall. JAMEs TalIr. 


1 iii. 427. 

* Round, Calendar of Documents in France, p. 426. 

Mr. G. W. Watson, who is quoted in a note, seems, however, to accept the earldom. 
R. and O. B. Peter, History of Launceston and Dunheved, p. 39. 

Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 990. Round seems to have been unac- 
quainted with this charter, which is quoted by the editors of The Complete Peerage. 


3 
4 
L 
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The Bull ‘Miramur plurimum’ and a Letter to Archbishop 
Stephen Langton, 5 September 1215 


THE document printed below from the Christ Church archives 
in Canterbury Cathedral was displayed for inspection during the 
recent commemoration of Archbishop Stephen Langton. A copy 
was previously sent to me by the Rev. C. E. Woodruff, honorary 
librarian to ‘the dean and chapter, to whom I am indebted for 
calling my attention to it. The letter is of considerable interest 
and importance. It contains the correct text and date of the bull 
of Innocent III, ‘Miramur plurimum’, hitherto known only 
through Roger of Wendover, and it confirms the brief narrative 
of events given in the Memoriale Walteri de Coventria. 

*Miramur plurimum ’, which must henceforward be known as 
‘Mirari cogimur ’, has been ascribed to various dates. Potthast 
dated it the end of August 1215, Sir James Ramsay 16 July, 
Professor G. B. Adams 18June.! The true date, 7 July, shows that 
Ramsay wasnearestthe mark. The bull would seem to have been the 
answer to King John’s letter of 29 May,? and it cannot have 
reached the three papal commissioners to whom it is addressed 
long before their action taken upon it in their covering letter to 
the archbishop and his suffragans on 5 September. When Pope 
Innocent sent his bull, he had no knowledge that peace had been 
made at Runnymede. When it arrived, war had broken out again. 
When it was acted upon, the king, accompanied by Pandulf, 
bishop-elect of Norwich, was at Dover, busily engaged inestablishing 
his position against the rebels in London. 

The letter of Pandulf and his two companions contains two 
points of much significance. One is the list of persons specially 
named for condemnation. The other is the reference to the 
‘triplex forma pacis, quarum quelibet honesta et rationabilis 
erat ’. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that by the ‘ triplex forma 
pacis’ Pandulf meant the recent settlement at Runnymede. 
(The Coggeshall annalist refers to the Great Charter as a ‘ forma 
pacis ’,? the king used the phrase ‘ firma pax ’.4) No other agree- 
ment or set of agreements would meet the case.° If this be so, 

1 G. B. Adams, ‘ Innocent III and the Great Charter ’, in Magna Carta Commemora- 
tion Essays (1917), p. 42. 

2? It is necessary to allow five or six weeks for the transmission of letters. 

* Chronicum Radulfi de Coggeshall, ed. Stevenson (Rolls Series), p. 172. 

* Rotuli litterarum patentium, p. 143. 

5 One naturally thinks first of the settlement of 1213-14, whereby John submitted 
to the pope, granted freedom of elections to the Church, and was outwardly reconciled 
with Robert fitz Walter and Eustace de Vesci. But Pandulf cannot have been alluding 
to these measures. They could not be regarded as forming a whole, and Robert fitz 


Walter had no quarrel with the Church in England. Moreover, Pandulf, a party to the 
Charter, could not have so cynically disregarded so striking and recent a settlement. 
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the words ‘ triplex forma pacis ’ and the subsequent reference to 
the settlement in each aspect as ‘ honesta et rationabilis ’ are very 
significant. They imply that Pandulf, the papal representative in 
England, regarded the terms of peace with satisfaction, and that 
recent baronial activity was, in his view, out of accordance with 
their spirit. Also, they imply that Pandulf had been a party to 
them. We know that he had adhered to them. In the Articles of 
the Barons, to which the Great Seal was attached, it was stipulated : 


Preterea rex faciet eos securos per cartas archiepiscopi et episcoporum et 
magistri Pandulfi quod nihil impetrabit a domino papa per quod aliqua 
istarum conventionum revocetur vel minuatur, et si aliquid tale im- 
petraverit, reputetur irritum et inane et nunquam eo utatur. 


And in Magna Charta we read, in less explicit language : 


Et insuper fecimus eis fieri litteras testimoniales patentes domini 
Stephani Cantuariensis archiepiscopi, domini Henrici Dublinensis archi- 
episcopi et episcoporum predictorum, et magistri Pandulfi super securitate 
ista et concessionibus prefatis. 


The use of the perfect tense fecimus shows that Pandulf had 
formally adhered to the terms of the Charter, although, as Dr. 
McKechnie has pointed out, it is most unlikely that his adhesion 
can have been so framed as to embarrass the pope.! Have we not 
here the explanation of the phrase ‘ triplex forma’ ? The charter 
was part of an arrangement with the barons, who in return made 
certain promises, and it was solemnly accepted by the hierarchy 
and by the papal agent. ‘ And each aspect of the understanding 
was honourable and reasonable.’ 

It is possible, in the light of this document, to reduce the 
chaotic events after the issue of the charter to a little more order. 
Towards the end of July or early in August the pope’s letter of 
18 June—best edited by Professor Adams—must have reached 
England. This letter was composed at the very time that the 
negotiations at Runnymede were being completed. Innocent knew 
nothing of them. Pope Innocent refers to earlier discussions with 
baronial envoys and to the terms of settlement which he had out- 
lined. In view of the barons’ refusal to await his reply and their 
hasty conduct (i.e. at Stamford and later) he orders that they be 
summoned, and if they reject the terms of settlement (‘ formam 
descriptam superius a [nobis] nuntiis eorum presentibus cum 
multa deliberatione provisam ’) they are to be excommunicated. 
The archbishop and his suffragans are to allow them eight days 
after the reception of their instructions, which have been sent in 
a separate letter. If the king is remiss in doing his duty to the 
barons, the pope will know how to deal with him.? Now it was 


1 W.S. McKechnie, Magna Carta (1st edition), p. 561. 
* Adams, op. cit., pp. 44, 45. 
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clearly impossible to take definite action upon these letters. 
They envisaged a settlement long out of date, in ignorance of the 
fact that another and very elaborate settlement had been reached 
at the very time of their composition. True, this settlement had 
broken down, and efforts were being made to restore it. The 
bishops had reminded both sides of their duty, had called public 
attention to the refusal of the barons to give security, and had 
summoned councils. In this connexion more attention, I think, 
should be paid to an undated agreement between John and his 
enemies, by which the latter were to have control of London, 
except the Tower, until the Assumption of the Virgin (15 August). 
This had been intended to give the twenty-five barons of the 
charter a free opportunity to receive the oaths of the men of the 
realm, as stipulated in the ‘ securitas pacis ’.1 Obviously a new 
situation would arise after 15 August, and it is significant that 
his councils at Oxford and Staines took place during the end of the 
month. The king was in touch with the assembly at Oxford,? 
but he did not appear at the three days’ conference at Staines 
(27-9 August).* By this time papal letters had arrived which, as 
described by the chronicler known as Walter of Coventry, were 
obviously much more definite than those of 18 June. His account 
fits in with the contents of the bull, given out of its true setting 
by Roger of Wendover, and hitherto known as ‘ Miramur pluri- 
mum ’.* But as the bull, as given by Wendover, is undated, 
historians have hitherto been undecided about this identification. 
The document printed below puts the matter beyond doubt. 
The bull, beginning ‘ Mirari cogimur ’, was dated 7 July and was 
addressed to Pandulf, Peter des Roches bishop of Winchester, and 
the abbot of Reading. Although written in ignorance of the recent 
settlement—a fact which the commissioners had to face—its 
terms were explicit and it commanded the bishops to execute 
it under pain of suspension. At Staines the bull was published, but 
no one was excommunicated by name. Indeed, some sardonically 
held that under the circumstances it might with equal justice 
be used against the king himself (‘ quod in corpus regis conver- 
teretur’).5 The archbishop and bishops were in perplexity. 
Pandulf, more in touch with the king, took a different view of the 
situation. The rebels had clearly broken the terms of the recent 

1 The ‘ conventio ’ is on the Close Roll and is given by McKechnie, p. 578. 

? On 20 August (the date 30 August in the printed edition of the Patent Roll is 
clearly a slip) John sent his representatives to Oxford to the archbishop, bishops, 
earls, barons, &c. (Rotuli litterarum patentium, p. 153). 

® Memoriale Walteri de Coventria, ed. Stubbs, ii. 222-3, and the entry in the 
Southwark annals: ‘ Fuit autem dies dicti parlementi feria iiij post festum sancti 
bartholomei et durauit parlementum per tres dies continuos ’ (‘ Annals of Southwark ’, 
ed. Tyson, in Surrey Archaeological Collections, xxxvi. 50). 


* Roger of Wendover, ed. Coxe, iii. 336-8. 
5 Walter of Coventry, ii. 224. 
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settlements. They still held London, they were in arms against the 
king, they were trying to rule the country, and the Londoners were 
as bad. On 5 September he and his fellow commissioners ordered 
the archbishop and his suffragans to act, and in accordance with 
instructions suspended the archbishop after his refusal to obey. 
Thesituationearly inSeptemberisdescribed with muchexactness by 
Walter of Coventry, who clearly had our document in mind. After 
referring to the baronial proposal to elect a new king, he proceeds : 

Interim hii quibus mandati supradicti a domino papa commissa est 
executio aliter multo sententiam latam interpretati sunt quam supradicti : 
eos omnes in eam incidisse protestantes qui sic dominum suum expellere 
nitebantur, ex maioribus et capitaneis plurimos nominatim excommuni- 
catos denunciaverunt una cum civibus Londoniae quam etiam interdicto 
subjecerunt.! 

In their covering letter to the archbishop the commissioners 
justified their action on the ground that the rebels had violated 
the terms of the recent settlement. So far from disregarding or 
opposing the charter they act in its defence, and name certain 
leaders and their clerical supporters as especially deserving of 
excommunication. It has always been assumed that Pandulf’s 
attitude to the charter was very different from that of Langton. 
Our document suggests that the difference between them lay in 
their opinions about the responsibility for its temporary failure. 
This raises the point whether Pandulf was aware of the king’s 
appeal to Innocent after the ‘ peace ’, the appeal which produced 
the famous bull of 24 August, actually on its way when Pandulf 
composed his letters on 5 September. It is unlikely that he 
expected the settlement to be repudiated by the pope. In any 
case he had left England before the bull of 24 August arrived.’ 

The short list of ecclesiastics named in the letters of 5 Septem- 
ber includes Giles de Braiose, bishop of Hereford, William arch- 
deacon of Hereford (an old companion of Robert fitzWalter),’ 
and Alexander the clerk, in whom it is tempting to see Master 
Alexander of St. Albans.4 F. M. Powicke. 


Canterbury Cathedral, Christ Church Archives, M 247. 

124x 11 inches.® 
Venerabilibus in Christo patribus Domino S§(tephano) Dei gracia Cant’ 
Archiepo Anglie primati & sancte Rom’ ecclesie Cardinali & suffraganeis 


1 Walter of Coventry, ii. 224. Cf. Norgate, John Lackland, pp. 242-4. 

* Pandulf’s name does not again appear in the Chancery Rolls, after King John 
on 15 September announced his imminent departure for the papal court, until 1218. 
I cannot therefore accept the view, given in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
that he did not leave England. 

3 He was outlawed with Robert (Rot. litt. claus. i. 165 b), but was received into the 
king’s peace on 21 July 1213 (Rot. litt. pat., p. 101 b). 

‘ For Alexander see my article in the Essays in History presented to R. L. Poole. 

5 The text given below has been prepared by Mr. Woodruff, to whom I am much 
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eius. P(etrus) eadem gracia Wintoii episcopus, Abbas de Rading, & Pan- 
dulfus domini Pape subdiaconus & familiaris salutem & debitum honorem. | 

Litteras domini Pape recipimus in hac forma. Innocencius episcopus 
servus servorum dei venerabili fratri Winton’ episcopo & dilectis filiis 
Abbati de Rading & Pandulfo subdiacono & familiari nostro salutem & 
apostolicam benedictionem. Mirari cogimur & | moueri! quod cum karissi- 
mus in Christo filius noster J(ohannes) Rex Ang’ illustris supra spem Deo 
& ecclesie satisfecerit & presertim venerabili fratri nostro S(tephano) 
Archiépo sancte Rom’ ecclesie Cardinali & coepiscopis eius, quidam eorum 
minus quam oportuerit & decuerit | ad sancte Crucis negotium Apostolice 
sedis mandatum & fidelitatis prestite iuramentum debitum habentes 
respectum nullum, ei contra perturbatores Regni quod ad Romanam eccle- 
siam racione dominii pertinere dinoscitur prestiterunt? auxillium vel 
fauorem quasi conscii ne dicamus socii coniurationis inique quia non caret 
scrupulo societatis occulte qui manifesto facinori desinit obuiare. Ecce 
qualiter patrimonium ecclesie Romane pontifices prefati defendunt, 
qualiter | crucesignatos tuentur immo qualiter se opponunt hiis qui de- 
struere moliuntur negotium crucifixi, peiores proculdubio saracenis cum 
illum nitantur * a Regno depellere de quo precipue sperabatur quod deberet 
succurrere terre | sancte. [Sed forte non sine causa ille Rex Regum, cuius 
ipse Rex obsequio se deuouit, permisit huiusmodi scandalum ante quam iter 
peregrinationis arriperet suscitari, ut fideles ab infidelibus discernantur & 
cogitationes occulte de | multorum cordibus reuelentur singulis secundum 
sua merita recepturis nisi perversi preuenerint humili satisfactione uin- 
dictam. Nam estsi dictus Rex remisstis esset aut tepidus in hac parte nos 
non dimitteremus tantam | nequitiam incorrectam cum sciamus per Dei 
graciam & possimus huiusmodi presumptionis audaciam castigare.*] Unde 
ne talium insolencia non solum in periculum Regni Anglie uero etiam in 
perniciem aliorum Regnorum & maxime in | subuersionem totius negotii 
crucifixi ualeat preualere, nos ex parte Omnipotentis Dei Patris & Filii & 
Spiritus sancti auctoritate quoque Beatorum Apostolorum Petri & Pauli 
ac nostra omnes huiusmodi perturbatores Regis & Regni Ang|lie cum 
complicibus & fautoribus suis excommunicationis uinculo innodamus & 
terras eorum ecclesiastico subiicimus interdicto, prefatis Archiepiscopo & 
coepiscopis suis in uirtute obedientie districtissime iniungentes quatinus 
utramque ° sententiam | singulis diebus dominicis & festiuis pulsatis 
campanis & extinctis candelis per totam Angliam solempniter publicare 
procurent donec satisfecerint dicto Regi de dampnis & iniuriis irrogatis 
& ad eius obsequium humiliter® | reuertantur, uniuersis insuper eius- 
dem Regis uassallis in remissionem peccaminum” ex parte nostra firmiter 
iniungentes ut contra peruertores huiusmodi prefato Regi oportunum 
tribuant consilium & iuuamen. Siquis autem | ipsorum hoc nostrum pre- 


indebted. In the foot-notes only the more significant and important of the numerous 
variants given by Wendover have been noted. Wendover’s text is obviously of little 
value as a check upon the copy made by the papal commissioners. He omitted one 
passage, also the dating clause, and while generally giving the sense and words, 
transmitted many minor omissions and alterations. 

‘“miramur plurimum et movemur.’ W. 

“non prestiterint.” W. * *conantur. W. 

The passage, ‘Sed forte . . . castigare’ is omitted by Wendover. 

‘nostram.” W. * ‘fideliter.” W. 7 *peccatorum.’ W. 
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ceptum neglexerit adimplere sciat se ab officio pontificali suspensum & 
subiectorum sibi obedientiam esse subtractam, quia iustum est ut inferiores 
ei nequaquam obediant qui suo superiori obe|dire contempnit. Ne igitur 
mandatum nostrum tergiuersatione cuiusquam ualeat impediri execu- 
tionem omnium predictorum?! cum ceteris que ad hoc negotium perti- 
nuerint, vobis duximus committendam per apostolica vobis | scripta pre- 
cipiendo mandantes quatinus? omni appellatione postposita procedatis 
sicut uideritis expedire. Quod si non omnes [hiis exequendis potueritis 
interesse duo uestrum ea nichilominus exequantur. Dat’ Ferentin’ | Non. 
Iulii Pontificatus nostri anno octauodecimo. ] 

Certi quoque sumus quod dominus Papa uobis plures litteras moni- 
torias & preceptorias destinauit pro domino J. Anglie Rege illustri contra 
perturbatores Regie dignitatis & utinam | eorum efficaciam rei euidencia 
loqueretur. Notorium enim est quod nobiles uiri Robertus filius Walteri 
qui exercitus Dei se nominat marescallum, Comes Wintonensis, Comes de 
Clara, Comes Glocestrensis, Eustacius de Vescy, Richardus de Percy, | 
J. constabularius Cestrensis, W. de Abbeney, W. de Mouibray [sic] & multi 
alii complices & fautores ipsorum coniurationibus & conspirationibus illi- 
citis contra dignitatem Regiam colligati contra ipsum Regem & pacem 
Regni, quod est patrimonium Bleati Petri, arma mouere nequiter pre- 
sumpserant & contra triplicem formam pacis quarum quelibet honesta 
& rationibilis erat & a uiris Dominum timentibus merito acceptanda ipsum 
dominum suum contemptibiliter diffidarunt, fideli|tatis sibi prestite uin- 
culo dissoluto, Civitatem quoque London’ Corone pariter & Regni sui 
caput fraudulentis machinationibus occuparunt contempta forma pacis 
quam dominus Papa presentibus & consentientibus eorum nun|tiis pro- 
uiderat observandam. Quibus ipsi cives non sine reatu periurii consen- 
serunt, ciuitatem ipsam contra dominum suum Regem & suos nequiter 
munientes, & quos fideles ipsi Regi nouerant penis corporabilibus & pecu- | 
niariis prout grauius poterant punientes. Unde quidam ipsorum licet 
crucesignati petentes iustitiam optinere nullatenus potuerunt. Ideoque 
predictis ciuibus cum aliis Regis hostibus coniuratis domino Regi digni- 
tates | Regie sunt subtracte, cum ipsi quod inauditum est terras donent, 
consuetudines Regni approbatas euacuent, noua iura constituant, & que 
a Rege domino suo de consilio magnatum qui tunc erant eius familiares 
prouide ordinata fuerant dissipent & immutent & ita cum nemo tam 
nefariis eorum ausibus contradicat nec ad sancte crucis negotium nec ad 
apostolice sedis mandatum siue ad fidelitatis prestite iujramentum re- 
spectus debitus adhibetur prout dominus Papa conqueritur in suorum 
continentia mandatorum. Propter quod Rex catholicus & tam Iesu Christo 
quam ecclesie illius sanguine rubricate deuotus in quantum ipsi possunt | 
Regia spoliatus est dignitate. Et contemptibilis clericis factis (sic) & laicis 
quia sedis apostolice super se & terram suam presidium inuocauit. Ut possit 
dominus Papa vere dicere cum propheta ‘filios enutriui & exaltaui, | ipsi 
autem spreuerunt me ’. Cum plerique simplices causam predictorum vel ut 
dicamus uerius inimicorum eo fauoribiliorem existiment quo prelatos Anglie 
conspiciunt aut manifeste sibi assistere, | aut contemptis mandatis aposto- 
licis in eis ausus nefarios non punire. Cum igitur faciente prodolor malitia 


1 “excommunicationis causam predictorum.’ W. 
* * protinus ’ inserted after ‘ quatinus.’ W. 
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subditorum inde pericula fortius inualescant, unde ad sedanda illa dominus 
Papa interponit sollici|tius partes suas, ne nos quibus super hiis dominus 
Papa executionem mandatorium suorum specialiter demandauit, qui 
dudum expectauimus pacem & non uenit, quesiuimus bona & ecce turbatio, 
si ultra ta|cuerimus in periculum animarum & ordinum incidamus, pre- 
dictos nobiles domini Regis & Regni turbatores & hostes & omnes eorum 
consiliarios, complices & fautores denunciamus auctoritate apostolica | 
excommunicationis vinculo innodatos & terras eorum interdicto subiectas, 
vobis eadem auctoritate firmiter precipiendo mandantes quatinus utramque 
sententiam singulis dominicis & festiuis diebus extinctis | candelis & pul- 
satis campanis denuntietis publice & faciatis singuli vestrum per proprias 
dioceses, in singulis parrochialibus ecclesiis secundum formam prescriptam 
firmiter obseruari. Coniurationes quoque | & conspirationes seu confedera- 
tiones omnes contra predictum Regem factas auctoritate apostolica denun- 
ciamus omnino cassatas. Constitutiones etiam uel assisas seu infeudationes 
uel donationes | terrarum per eos uel per eorum aliquos factas, seu iudicia 
si qua sunt ab eis vel eorum aliquibus sine Regis auctoritate presumpta, uel 
si qua faciant in futurum auctoritate sedis Apostolice | in irritum reuo- 
camus, omnes illos excommunicationis sententie specialiter supponentes, 
qui quibus predictorum usi fuerint uel utentur, Vel in aliquibus posses- 
sionibus libertatibus aut liberis consuetu|dinibus occasione seu auctoritate 
tali ius sibi presumpserint uendicare. Quibus utique sententiis Ciuitatem & 
Ciues London’ inuoluimus tanto expressius & seorsum ab aliis quanto ex-| 
cessus ipsorum magis detestabilis reperitur, Qui cum essent peculiaris eius 
populus & in corona sua quasi lapides pretiosi fulgerent, conuersi sunt in 
arcum prauum, & de fidelibus persecutores | effecti. Interdictum uero sub 
hac forma precipimus obseruari, ut nullum omnino sacramentum ecclesiasti- 
cum celebretur in terris omnium predictorum uel ubi presentes extiterint, 
preter baptismum paruulorum | & uiaticum in extremis. Specialiter autem 
G. dictum Herefordensis episcopum & W. Archidiaconum suum, Alexan- 
drum clericum, Osbertum de Samara, capellanum, J. de Fereby clericum, 
& R. capellanum dicti Ro|berti filii Walteri qui sine superioris mandato 
ausus fuit Christum dominum pollutis labiis diffidare, auctoritate apostolica 
propter manifestos eorum excessus quos in prefatum Regem crucesigna-| 
tum & Beati Petri patrimonium commiserunt simili sententie duximus 
supponendos, & tam diu hanc & alias predictas sententias firmiter obseruari 
precipimus, donec de dampnis & inliuriis irrogatis & de tanta contu- 
macia tam ecclesie Romane quam ipsi Regi satisfecerint competenter, & 
sic promouere studuerint negotium crucifixi sicut illos constat idem nego- 
tium in illata | guerra predicto Regi & eius sociis crucesignatis contra con- 
cessum sibi privilegium disturbasse. Simili quoque sententia innodamus 
omnes qui dicto Regi in Regno suo denegant | subtrahunt & minuunt iura 
sua. Ne igitur que premissa sunt tergiuersatione aliqua remaneant in- 
expleta nobis ex parte domini Pape districte precipimus quatinus circa 
observantiam pre|dictorum talem diligentiam uigilantiam & sollicitudinem 
apponatis ne propter absentiam seu negligentiam alicuius quod absit aliqua 
de premissis suo defraudentur effectu. Dat’ | apud Dover’ Non. Sept’ Ponti- 
ficatus domini Innocentii III Pape anno octauodecimo, Regni uero domini 
J. Regis Anglie anno xvij°. 

[Three slits for tags of seals.] 
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Notes on an English Cluniac Chronicle 


THE manuscript 281 (2) of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge,' one 
of Parker’s gifts to the college, contains fifty-four folios, of which 
fos. 1-48 consist of a chronicle extending from A. D. 1 to A. D. 1339. 
The annals down to 1140 are written uniformly, a line to a year, 
in one hand of the twelfth century; later hands have added 
a few entries. From 1140 to 1206 the form is less regular, but 
the entries are all in one hand. From 1206 to 1294 the hands 
change constantly, and, with the exception of the entry for 1233, 
the chronicle has all the appearance of a contemporaneous record. 
One hand seems to write, neatly and uniformly, from 1294 to 
1303 ; another, beginning in the middle of 1303, writes till 1330, 
and another from 1330 tothe end. The only addition to the annals 
proper is a document in French on fos. 35-6, inserted between 
1294 and 1295, asserting Edward I’s claim to Scotland. 

On a slip pasted on fo. 1 is an inscription in a late fifteenth- 
century hand declaring that this book is the property of the 
abbey of Burton, and it was described by Parker as the ‘ Annales 
Burtonenses’. Internal evidence, however, as James Nasmith 
pointed out in 1777,? makes it clear that the chronicle was written 
at the Cluniac priory of St. Andrew’s, Northampton, founded 
about 1100 by Simon de Senlis, first Norman earl of Northampton, 
as a priory dependent of La Charité-sur-Loire. It has been used 
both by Dr. Cox * and by Mr. Serjeantson ‘ in their accounts of 
the priory. Mr. Serjeantson suggested that the book may have 
been lost to the priory when it was in the king’s hands as an alien 
house, which was the case 1337-61 and again 1385-99,° but 
Miss Rose Graham thinks it more probable that the loss occurred 
during the disturbances at St. Andrew’s in the period 1472-90.° 

The source of the annals down to 1206 appears to be common 
to several Cluniac chronicles, of which this is actually the oldest 
manuscript. The Annals of Lewes (Cott. MS. Tib. A.X., fos. 
145-76), a manuscript written in one hand of the early fourteenth 
century,’ though much fuller than the Northampton annals, 
constantly employs identical phraseology. The Cotton MS. Vesp. 
E. iv, fos. 153-200, written throughout in one hand of the late 

1 Our thanks are due to the College, and in particular to the librarian, Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, for permitting frequent inspection of the manuscript and photography of 
some of the folios. For a description of the manuscript see M. R. James, A descriptive 
list of the MSS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, ii. 47. 

* J. Nasmith, Catalogus librorum Manuscriptorum quos C.C.C.C. legavit M. Parker, 
p- 319. 3 Vict. Co. Hist., Northants, ii. 104, 105. 

* Northants Natural History Society, xiii. 80 ff., 132 ff. 

5 Vict. Co. Hist., Northants, ii. 106-7. 

® See Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vii. 121-5. 

? Extracts, mainly of local interest, were printed by Blaauw in 1849, in Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, ii. 23-37. An unabridged edition is much to be desired. 
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thirteenth century, originating possibly at Montacute priory,} 
and employed by both Winchester and Worcester annalists,” 
belongs to the same type, sharing the chronological errors of our 
manuscript, though omitting many of the Cluniac entries peculiar 
to the Lewes and Northampton annals. Between 1152 and 1157 
the Annals of Melrose appear to have used the same source : this 
seems to be the only justification for Dr. Cox’s statement that the 
Northampton Annals are ‘a transcript of the Melrose Chronicle ’.* 
The constant references to Frankish kings, Norman dukes, 
emperors, and popes, together with some striking omissions in 
Anglo-Saxon history, point to a continental origin. References 
to Cluniac history are frequent from 910 onwards. 

Even after 1140 the annals are short, five to seven years being 
covered on one page; when they are most detailed (1258-66) 
there are never less than three to the page. There are a few 
independent entries before 1206, and after 1206, with the exception 
of the entry for 1210, the chronicle seems to become entirely 
independent. Few new facts of importance can be discovered, 
but the colour is individual and various details appear to be new. 


(1) Some of the earlier independent entries that seem of interest 
may be noted here. 


s.a. 141. Hic baptizati sunt novem ex doctoribus et scolaribus Canta- 
brigie.* 

s.a. 1095. Interfectio iudeorum apud Rothomagum.® 

s.a. 1120. Redeunte Henrico rege in Angliam Willelmus filius eius cum 
electa multitudine nobilium virorum summersus est in mari. )i3t navis 
memorabilis.® 

s.a. 1186. In ebdomada ante Pascha obiit Aaron iudeus Londoniis 
morte subita.’ 


s.a. 1189. Obiit venerabilis archiepiscopus Fulmar apud Norhamton’ 
de quo dictum est: 


Presul Fulmarus tam re quam nomine clarus 
Scandit ab exilio sidera fine pio.® 


1 See s.a. 1201. 

* It is partly printed by Luard, Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), iv. 355-90. See 
Introduction, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. It is also used by the Winchester annalist who wrote 
MS. Bodl. 91, fos. 103-30 (cf. Summary Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, ii. 101). The Cluniac origin and interests of Henry of Blois, bishop of 
Winchester, 1129-71, account for the Winchester affinities of these Cluniac annals. 

3 Vict. Co. Hist., Northants, ii. 104, n. 3. 

* Added in a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century hand ; quoted by Caius, De antiquitate 
Cantabrigiensis Academiae (1568 ed.), p. 95. 

5 Inred. No other reference to this First Crusade massacre has been traced. 

* The use of the English characters in the midst of the Latin is noteworthy. The 
first sentence closely resembles the entry in the Lewes annals. 

? The exact date here, as in numerous other entries, is omitted in the Lewes annals. 

* Manuscript reads fida for sidera. According to Ralph de Diceto (Rolls Series), 
ii. 70, Fulmar, archbishop of Tréves, died at Northampton in 1189 and was buried at 


St. Andrew’s. May this be one of Gervase of Melkley’s epitaphs ? See F. M. Powicke, 
Stephen Langton, p. 103. 
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s.a. 1214. Apud Norht’ in nonis Februarii trescenti homines utriusque 
sexus cruce sunt signati. 

s.a. 1237. (After a description of the fall of part of St. Andrew’s priory 
church, quoted by Mr. Serjeantson.') KEclipsis lune fuit in die circum- 
cisionis et a multis visus est in partibus de Notingham post mediam noctem 
sicut predixit Magister Walter le Pruz apud London.” 


(2) The entry for 1233 stands by itself and calls for special 
comment. It runs as follows : 


M°CO°XXXITI’. Hoc anno Hugo de Vescy custos Rotulorum propter 
magnam experienciam suam In legibus anglie electus est in unum ex 
duodecem coumonibus [sic]* cancellarie. Et officium suum per suos 
quatuor clericos exercendi licentiam habebat. Et eodem anno Johannes 
de COmen in exilium missus est. Et circa hoc tempus apud Tewesbury 
cecidit in latrinam (et mortuus est) * quidam iudeus et ibidem propter 
sabbatum non extrahi se permittens est mortuus. 


On the briefest inspection the handwriting of this passage rouses 
suspicion. The entry differs from its neighbours in beginning a 
line above the year number, which has not been tampered with ; 
the ink is paler ; the letters are artificial and stilted in character 
and are obviously badly imitated > from those of the preceding 
entry. They suggest a sixteenth- or seventeenth-century scribe. 
Possibly we have here the work of one of Parker’s secretaries. 
Strype writes that Parker 


kept such in his family as could imitate any of the old characters admirably 
well. One of these was Lyly, an excellent writer and that could counterfeit 
any antique writing. Him the archbishop customarily used to make old 


books complete, that wanted some pages, that the character might seem 
to be the same throughout.® 


Where did the interpolator find, or why did he invent, his 
statements ? The story of the Jew is a medieval commonplace, 
generally told in connexion with Richard of Clare (+1262) but 
traced by Macray as far back as the twelfth century.” It would 
have been readily accessible to any seventeenth-century anti- 
quarian. On the other hand, the entry as to John de Comen 
appears to add a fact to the career of an almost unknown figure. 
The chronicle of Melrose, and no other source, records the death 


1 Northants Nat. Hist. Soc. xiii. 82. 

* Mr. R. T. Gunther very kindly informs us that as far as he knows this is the 
earliest record of a predicted eclipse in England. The earliest instance noted by the 
Merton School of Astronomers is about 1325. See Gunther, Harly Science in Ozford, 
ii. 50, 55. Nothing seems to be known of Master Walter le Pruz. 

’ Or coumdnibus ; possibly for commorantibus, or, better, commendalibus, though 
this has no manuscript warrant. 

* Erased, but legible. 

5 Mr. Charles Johnson kindly confirms this opinion. 

* Strype, Life of Parker (1821 ed.), ii. 500. 

7 Notes and Queries, 6th ser., ii. 53. See also J. Jacobs and L. Wolf, Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Judaica (1888), pp. 5, 19, 26. 
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in 1241 in France of John Comyn, earl of Angus,! who is con- 
jectured bySir J.B. Paul to have been the first husband of Matilda, 
countess of Angus in her own right, but of whom nothing else 
is, apparently, known.? This sentence can hardly have been 
invented in the sixteenth century ; it may well have been part 
of the original entry for this year. 

Thus the presumptions from internal evidence cancel out as 
regards the first and most startling item of the three. External 
evidence is against its authenticity. No trace of a Hugo has been 
found in the de Vescy family tree ; the first reference to a custos 
rotulorum hitherto noted belongs to 1265 ;* the twelve masters 
in chancery are not found until much later than that ; and the 
clerks of the custos numbered not four but, up to 1388, three 
and after that date six. On the other hand, the motive of the 
invention, if invention it is, is difficult to see, for we have failed 
to trace any citation of this passage as an authority. Possibly 
some reader of this Review may be able to supply a clue. 

(3) The chronicle supplies certain items of Cluniac history 
apart from that of St. Andrew’s, Northampton, which appear to 
be new or newly stated. We have to thank Miss Rose Graham 
for very kind help in checking the statements of the annalist. 


s.a. 1102. Inventio sancte Milburge apud Weneloc.® 

s.a. 1156. Obiit dominus Petrus abbas Cluniacensis. Et Robertus 
inordinate eligitur et ordinate degradatus defungitur, cui successit Hugo 
qui a Wintonensi episcopo Henrico benedicitur.® 

s.a. 1201. Hugo abbas Cluniacensis venit in Angliam.’ 

s.a. 1245. Hoc anno prefectus in priorem sancti Andree Willelmus de 
Fovill ad gule Augusti.® 

s.a. 1251. Domnus Willelmus abbas Cluniacensis venit in Angliam ad 
festum sancti Johannis Baptiste et cito post transfretavit.® 


The entries under 1258, 1260, and 1261, as will be seen in the 
full text printed below, supplement or correct our knowledge with 
regard to Lenton, Wenlock, and Bermondsey priories, and give 


further proof of the untrustworthiness of the Bermondsey Annals 
noted by Miss Rose Graham.’° 


Chron. de Mailros, Bannatyne Club, p. 154. 

J. B. Paul, Douglas’ Scots Peerage (1904), i. 167, 506. 

H. C. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes on the use of the Great Seal of England, p. 5. 
G. W. Sanders, Orders in Chancery, p. 2. 5 In red, like the 1095 entry. 

* Not in the Lewes Annals, which give a different account of Henry’s activities 
at Cluny. 7 Not in the Lewes Annals. 

* This entry corrects the statement in Vict. Co. Hist. Northants, ii. 109, and is 
confirmed by the Lincoln Diocesan Registers which state that William was presented 
to the bishop in September 1245 (Rotuli Roberti Grosseteste, Canterbury and York 
Society, p. 223). He became prior of Lewes in 1258 (Rotuli Ricardi Gravesend, Canter- 
bury and York Society, p. 98). 

®* The Lewes Annals give a different account. 

10 Journal of the British Archaeological Association, New Series, xxxii, pt. ii, pp. 
157-91. 
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s.a. 1277. Feria sexta post dominicam que fuit translacio Sancti 
Benedicti venit dompnus Yvo abbas Cluniacensis ad Sanctum Andream 
Norht’ et dominica sequenti recessit. Item in die Sancti Petri ad vincla 


proximo sequenti idem abbas apud Bermundesey celebravit capitulum 
suum generale. 


s.a. 1285. Eodem anno monachi de Pontefracto per preceptum comitis 
Lincoll’ elegerunt sibi quendam Johannem commonachum suum in 
priorem domus sue. Qui in sequenti anno depositus est predictus Johannes 
per visitatorem de Caritate. Et alius presentatus per priorem de Caritate 
constitutus est loco eius et receptus a predicto comite. 

s.a. 1286. Factus est Frater Henricus Normannus et elemosinarius 


sancte [sic] Andree Norhamt’ prior de Bermundesey per mandatum 
prioris de Caritate.1 


These entries well illustrate the interdependence of the Cluniac 
houses in England, and their close relation with the mother houses 
in France. Bermondsey, Wenlock, and Pontefract were, like 
St. Andrew’s, Northampton, priories dependent of La Charité. 
They are also evidence of the trustworthiness of the Chronicle in 
the second half of the thirteenth century. 

(4) Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the chronicle 
becomes of interest for general, as well as for Cluniac, history, and 
its largely independent nature can be clearly seen. The section 
on the period of the Provisions of Oxford and the Barons’ war, 
printed below, presents no striking novelties, but contains some 
interesting touches worth recording. At the Winchester parlia- 
ment of 1258 the Poitevins are exiled ‘ because of their over- 
bearing government in their franchises ’ (propter tirannidem quam 
exercuerant in dominationibus suis), which is certainly true and 
more enlightening than the normal type of chronicler’s complaint 
against the ‘ aliens ’, although their absorption of the wardships 
was one of their chief sins in baronial eyes. Local maladministra- 
tion also is singled out as the subject of the reforming statutes of 
1259: the wording seems to show that the tenor of the proclama- 
tion issued the previous October (1258), read in the counties in 
the form of a ‘charter’ and embodied in the new form of the 
sheriff’s oath, was re-enacted, either early in the year? (as the 
position of the sentence in the entry for 1259 might suggest) or 
in the administrative section of the Provisions of Westminster 
published in October. The quarrel between Simon de Montfort and 
Gloucester, which flared up again in the spring of 1260, is given 
here as a dispute between Gloucester and Edward, a statement 
of doubtful accuracy. Richard of Almain’s unexpected return 


1 The Annals of Bermondsey give the name Northam, but in another entry the 
two forms are confused (Ann. Mon., Rolls Series, iii. 499), and Normannus is confirmed 
by Pat. 10 Edw. I, m. 21. 

* Possibly at the end of March, when Provisions anticipating those of the autumn 
were published. See Ozford Studies in Social and Legal History, viii. 78-84. 
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to England in October 1260 is attributed to ‘the discovery of 
some treachery ’, whereas the St. Albans chronicler, in searching 
about for the reason, narrates the rumour that Manfred had 
blocked his path to Rome and had robbed him of his treasure.! 
The chronicler is tactfully silent about the reason why it only took 
‘one hour’ for the royal forces in 1264 to capture Northampton ; 
it was probably due to the ‘foxy diligence’ of his own prior 
Wido de Bussiéres, through whose garden Philip Basset and his 
knights were admitted.2 In the description of the Winchester 
parliament after Evesham Robert Walerand is named as pro- 
mulgating the sentence of disinheritance passed upon the rebels, 
and his own words are reported.* This well-known courtier was 
a leading coram rege justice, and may simply have been pro- 
nouncing the sentence of the Council in Parliament ; but it has 
been argued elsewhere * that Walerand took more part in the 
affair than this: that he had profited more than any other by 
the earlier confiscation of the T’errae Normannorum, and now 
saw his opportunity to produce a sentence of his own devising 
(dictum suum), with which the loyalists were naturally eager to 
agree, and which is represented here as being equally that of his 
colleagues. 

There are some new touches sub anno 1266. The debate in the 
Candlemas parliament on what was to be done about the Kenil- 
worth garrison (1265-6, quid de ipsis facturum esset) ; the younger 
Simon de Montfort’s imprisonment at the Old Temple in Holborn ;°® 
the delivery of that expert in escaping, Baldwin Wake,*® to the 
charge of Hugh Bigod. The chronicle corrects the Worcester 
Annals when it describes the excommunication of the bishops of 
London, Winchester, and Chichester as taking place in the 
November convocation at Coventry, and not at Reading.’ It 
gives the sale of the legate’s procurations, and the author 
speaks his mind about prelates, regular and secular alike, who 
‘like beasts are dumb when they should defend their churches ’, 
and pillage their subordinates, an obvious reference to the 
assessment and collection of the tenth granted Henry by the 

' On his way to his coronation, Flores Historiarum, ii. 457. 


* W. Rishanger, Chron. de duobus bellis in Ypodigma Neustrie, p. 515; cf. Ann. 
Dunstapl., p. 229. 

* The fact of Walerand’s pronouncement is not new: the novelty lies in the way 
in which he does it. 

* By Jacob, in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., ser. iv, x. 29 f. 

5 The Chronicle of the Mayors and Sheriffs says that he was kept ‘ in curia domini 
Edwardi ’ (Lib. de Ant. Leg., Camden Soc., p. 82). 

* On whom see W. H. Blaauw, The Barons’ War, 2nd ed., pp. 127-8. Some of his 
exploits at Northampton, Chesterfield, and Fotheringay appear in J. Hunter, Rotuli 
Selecti, pp. 164, 207-8. 

7 Ann. Wigorn. (Vesp. E. 4), p. 456. The summons of the archbishop of Canterbury 
to this convocation is among the letters of Ottobono published by Miss Rose Graham, 
ante, xv (1900), 100. 
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pope in 1266,1 but here wrongly attributed to 1267. Local 
knowledge enables the writers of the chronicle to give the length 
of time spent at Northampton by the justices in eyre in 1261 as 
seven weeks, and by the forest eyre of 1262 as three ; and in 1268 
to assess the number of crusaders recruited by the legate’s council 
of Northampton at seven hundred. H. M. Cam. 


E. F. Jacos. 
C.C.C.C. MS. 281 (2), fo. 30r.2 


M°CC°L’VIII’. Ad quindenam Pasche conuenerunt dominus Rex 
Henricus et omnes magnates regni Anglie apud Oxon’ ad parlamentum de 
statu regni et obseruatione bonarum consuetudinum et legum tractantes. 
Willelmus de Valencia et fratres sui pictauenses et complices eorum latenter 
de nocte recesserunt ; timebant enim sibi. Ad pentecosten fuit parla- 
mentum Wyntonie ubi dictus Willelmus de Walencia et fratres sui picta- 
uenses Cum suis coacti sunt repatriare propter tirannidem quam exercuerant 
in dominationibus suis. Ad dictum Pentecosten obiit Sewalus archiepi- 
scopus Eboracensis. Item obiit Eadmundus de Lacy comes Lincolnie ad 
dictum Pentecosten. Item fuit magna caritudo bladi per totam estatem, 
ita quod summa frumenti vendebatur pro xviij solidis per Angliam, et 
multi moriebantur fame et inedia cruciati. Subsecute sunt nimie inunda- 
tiones pluuiarum per totum tempus messium unde fructus nimium periclita- 
bantur, nec sine graui dispendio colligebantur. Item mense Augusto obiit 
Henricus de Lexinton’ Lincolniensis episcopus et sepultus est ibidem, cui 
successit dominus Ricardus de Grauesende decanus Lincolnie et consecratus 
est Cantuarie mense nouembri. Hyems transiit sine niue et gelu. Item 
ad natale Domini uenit in Angliam Ricardus Rex Almannie frater Regis 
Henrici cum paucis et hoc de voluntate magnatum. Mense nouembri 
precedente consecratus fuit Godefridus de Luda? ad curiam pape in 
Archiepiscopum Eboracensem.4 Hoc® anno dominus Willelmus de Ponti- 
sara ® resignauit abbaciam Cluniacensem et successit ei dominus Yuo de 
Vergeio.? Item hoc anno dominus Wido de busseria® missus de Caritate® 
factus est prior Sancti Andree Norht’. 

[fo.30v.} M°CC°L*1X°. Hoc anno promulgata erant statuta baronum in singulis 
comitatibus Anglie de voluntate et mandato domini regis in quibus contine- 
batur quod nullus vicecomes vel bailiuus alicui iusticiam denegaret, uel 
iniusticiam faceret. Item quod nullus bailiuus in maiori uel minori pre- 
positura constitutus ab aliquo munera acciperet, exigeret uel extorqueret; !° 


1 Ann. Dunstapl. p. 244: cf. W. E. Lunt, The Valuation of Norwich, p. 98. 

2 In the eleven entries printed here, nine different hands reveal themselves. There 
are two in each of the entries for 1258, 1260, 1261, 1263, 1265, 1266, and 1268. In the 
formal book-hand that wrote the second parts of 1265 and 1266 there are French forms 
of abbreviation. 1259 is in a beautiful charter hand, strongly reminiscent of the 
early days of the century. After 1265 a number of entries begin in a writing like the 
ordinary Chancery cursive. The dates, inserted in the text here, are marginal. 

3 Ludham. 

* At Viterbo. Mat. Paris, Chron. Maj. v. 718. 5 In another hand. 

® Pontoise. 7 Vergy. 

® Miss Rose Graham suggests Bussiéres, a village near Cluny. This is the sole 
authority for the surname of this prior. * La Charité. 

10 This was part of the sheriff's oath, given in Exchequer (L. T. R.) Memoranda 
Roll 34, m. 8 d. 
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quod si aliquis super hoc conuictus fuisset, tam ille qui daret quam ille qui 
acciperet grauiter puniretur. Item in mayo fuit maxima aeris corruptio 
per totum mensem. Inde subsecute sunt multe infirmitates et mortalitas 
hominum. Arbores non fructificabant. Item mense Julio multa tonitrua et 
terribilia et fulgura cadentia. Item mense octobri ad festum sancti Dionisii 
per tres dies continuos et noctes horrida tempestas celum commouit et undas 
et multi naufragio perierunt. Item circa festum sancti Martini transfretauit 
rex Henricus cum quibusdam magnatibus Anglie et iuit Parisius ad parla- 
mentum regis Francie in quo diligenter tractatum fuit de finali concordia 
inter predictos reges et completum est.! Rex uero fecit moram in trans- 
marinis partibus usque ad festum sancti Marci euangeliste. Item Henricus 
de Wegeham consecratus est in episcopum Londoniensem mense Februario? 
per manus Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. Hyemps transiit sine niue 
et gelu. 

M°CC°LX. In principio huius anni fuit dissensio inter Eduuardum 
filium regis et Ricardum comitem Glouernie, unde multi ad arma prouocati 
fuerunt, sed in aduentu regis apud Londoniam pacificati sunt, in festo 
Philippi et Jacobi. Hoc* anno dominus Yuo abbas Cluniacensis venit in 
Angliam, et visitauit omnes domos ordinis. Item obiit Dalmatius prior 
de Lentona.* Item obiit Parisius Aymerus frater domini regis episcopus 
Wyntoniensis rediens de curia romana ubi fuerat consecratus.® Item 
Ricardus Rex Allemannie, cum per aliquod tempus moram fecisset in 
Alemannia, timens sibi de prodicione quadam comperta, latenter cum 
paucis reuersus est in Angliam, videlicet circa festum beati Martini. Item 
hoc anno omne genus arborum dedit fructum. Item dominica infra octabas 
purificationis beate Marie que fuit octauo idus Februarii circa mediam 
noctem choruscationes et tonitrua terruerunt multos, cum eadem hora 
forte esset gelu et nix affluenter cadens operuisset faciem terre. Item 
dominica predicta quidam monachus Robertus nomine de monasterio 
dulplinnensi ® consecratus fuit in episcopum eiusdem loci. 

M’°CCLXI’. Obiit Alexander papa quartus, et successit ei magister 
Jacobus Trecensis patriarcha Ierosolymarum. Vocatur Urbanus. 

Item obiit Huncbertus prior de Waneloco,’ cui successit Aymo prior 
bermundesie. In crastino sancte Trinitatis [erasure] fuerunt apud Norht’ 
lusticiarii itinerantes de omnibus placitis per septem ebdomadas.® 

M°CC°LX°II’. Hoc anno in crastino sancti Johannis baptiste fuerunt [fo. 31 r.] 
iusticiarii de omnibus placitis foreste apud Norht’ per tres septimanas. 


1 4 December 1259. * 15 February 1260. 

8 * Hoe ... consecratus ’ in the hand that wrote the last sentence of the 1258 entry. 

* This corrects the statement in Monasticon, which gives 1259 as the date of his 
death, and it is confirmed by Pat. 44 Hen. III, pt. i, m. 3. 

5 4 December; Chron. T. Wykes, p. 126. 

* Of Durham ; Robert de Stichill, the first monk of the eae to become bishop 
(Flores Historiarum, ii. 455, 462 ; Chron. de Lanercost, s.a. 1261). Consecrated bishop 
at Southwell on 13 February 1261, according to Flores, on 6 February according 
to above. 

7 Wenlock. This corrects the fifteenth-century Annals of Bermondsey, which kill 
Aymo in 1258 (Ann. Mon., Rolls Series, iii. 462), and is confirmed by Pat. 45 Hen. III, 
m. 14, 

® The justices were Nicholas de Turri, Robert de Brus, and Adam de Grenvill. 
The Northamptonshire roll survives, Assize Roll 616. For a discussion see Ozford 
Studies, viii. 102-3. This was a comparatively long visit. 
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Item dominus Rex iuit in Franciam mense Julio. Item obiit Ricardus 
comes Glouernie circa principium mensis Augusti. 

MCCLXIITI°. Hoc anno post Pasca iuit Dominus Edwardus primo- 
genitus regis Henrici in Wallias cum magno exercitu et quasi nichil fecit.! 
Item circa festum sancti Barnabe apostoli orta est discordia inter Regem 
Henricum et barones propter provisiones Oxonie. Barones quidem ceperunt 
castrum Glouernie et alia plura castra et villas subito et Rege improuiso. 
Item [one line and a half obliterated.| Postea in hyeme compromissum est 
a partibus in Ludouicum Regem Francie et statim post natiuitatem Domini 
transfretauit Rex Henricus cum Regina et Edwardo et Admundo filiis 
suis, et Barones quidam ad audiendum dictum seu arbitrium super dicto 
compromisso. 

M°CC°’LX°IIITI’. Hoc anno in festo beati Vincentii apud ciuitatem 
ambianensium ? presente Rege Henrico et pluribus baronibus protulit dictus 
Rex francie dictum seu arbitrium suum super compromisso. In quo dicto 
seu arbitrio cassauit et irritauit omnes prouisiones oxonienses et quodcunque 
consecutum erat ex ipsis. Quo dicto seu arbitrio commoti barones Anglie 
iterum mouerunt guerram contra Regem et occupauerunt Norht’, ubi 
conuenerunt in magna multitudine. 

Rex autem et dominus Edwardus strenuissimus filius suus congrega- 
uerunt exercitum suum apud Oxoniam in media quadragesima et die sabbati 
subsequenti venerunt et in una hora vi ceperunt Norht’ et omnes qui ibi 
erant et spoliauerunt uillam. Post Pascha uero Rex cum exercitu suo 
yuit conuersus mare ad adquirendum sibi portus. Symon autem comes 
Laycestrie qui erat capud baronum insecutus est eum de Lundonia cum 
Lundoniensibus et baronibus plurimis, et in die sanctorum Victoris et 
Corone factum est inter eos bellum intestinum apud prioratum Lewensem. 
Ubi ipse Rex et dominus Edwardus filius eius et Ricardus Rex Alemannie 
cum pluribus aliis baronibus capti sunt et multi hinc inde interfecti. Comes 
uero Waranie et Hugo bigot fugientes de prelio transfretauerunt ad Reginam 
Anglie, que post arbitrium prolatum remanserat in Francia cum Admundo 
filio suo infirmo. 

Hoc anno die annunciationis beate Marie consecrata sunt duo altaria 
maius et minus a Willelmo [episcopo] * Rages medorum ¢ et concessit LX* 
dies indulgentie per octavas® in perpetuum. Item consecratio Magdilene 
ab eodem iii idus Julii. Item consecratio altaris apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli in octabis assumpcionis. 

M’°CC°LX°V’. Hoc anno ad Pentecosten fuit rex et filius eius Edwardus 
et comes Leycestrie Symo de Monteforti apud Hereford’. Hac eadem 
hebdomada fere quinta circa horam vespertinam cum quibusdam militibus 
et scutiferis exiuit Edwardus de ciuitate Herefordie quasi ad spaciandum 


1 Because he was occupied in trying to secure Bristol as a base against the Welsh, 
and also against the young Gilbert de Clare, who was supporting Simon de Montfort. 

* 22 January 1264 (the year is here reckoned from 1 January, and not from the 
incarnation). The date ordinarily given is 24 January. 

® The top of the page has been clipped, so that a word is lost for which a caret 
remains below the line. 

‘ ij. e. Edessa ; see Stubbs, Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 195. 

5 i.e. sixty days of indulgence to persons visiting the church on the feast of the 
dedication and the eight days after. For this and the previous note we have to thank 
Miss Rose Graham. 
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et inuitis custodibus recessit ad marchiones. Hoc audito Symon iunior 
congregauit exercitum magnum et cepit Wyntoniam et spoliauit, et 
interfectis Iudeis uenit apud Norht’. Deinde iuit cum exercitu suo apud 
Kenligworpe. Audito aduentu illorum superuenit dominus Edwardus et 
comes Glouernie et alii magnates et marchiones. Diluculo ante ortum 
solis multis eorum dormientibus eos ceperunt et captiuos abduxerunt. 
Simon uero iunior cum paucis fugit in Castrum videlicet die sancti Petri 
ad Vincula. Die quarto sequenti commissum est bellum apud Ewesham 
ubi interfectus est comes Leycestrie et Henricus filius eius senior et Hugo 
le despenser et alii interfecti fuerunt magnates plurimi Anglie; quidam 
capti sunt et abducti. Deinde conuocatum est magnum parlamentum 
apud Wyntoniam citra octauas assumpcionis beate Marie, ubi protulit 
Robertus Walram ex parte omnium sociorum suorum dictum suum tale. 
Nos qui fideliter assistimus Regi et filio eius Edwardo dicimus et uolumus 
quod omnes qui capti fuerunt apud Keneligworpe et apud Ewesham sint 
exheredati in perpetuum et heredes eorum qui ibidem interfecti fuerunt, 
et annuit rex. Hoc anno Ottobonus legatus uenit in Angliam circa festum 
sancti Michaelis.. Hoc anno Simon iunior occupauit in? Insulam de 
Axiolm cum quibusdam militibus. Item dominus rex cum legato et 
domino Eadwardo et comite Glouernie natale suum tenuit apud Norht’, ubi 
per consilium domini regis et legati missi fuerunt nuncii ad dictam insulam 
ut dictus Simo castrum de Kenilwrpe domino Regi redderet. Qui dictus 
Simon reddidit se domino Edwardo cum Baldewino Wake. Comitissa 
Leycestrie exilium cepit. Item dominus Edwardus et Simon iunior simul 
perrexerunt apud Kenellwrpe, ut castrum eidem redderet, et custodes 
omnino renuerunt. Item factum fuit parliamentum apud Westmonaste- 
rium quid de ipsis facturum esset,? ubi Simon iunior, cum esset apud vetus* 
templum London’ et sibi timeret, dormientibus custodibus media nocte 
fugam cepit et latenter transfretauit, et Baldewinus Wake liberatus est 
Hugoni Bigot. Item obiit Walterus episcopus Wigornensis. Successit ei 
magister Nicholas de Ely. Item Walterus Giffard tunc episcopus Wellensis 
efficitur archiepiscopus Eboracensis. Item dantur legato sex marce a 
singulis domibus religionis pro procuratione. 

M°CC°LX°VI°. > Hoc anno post Pentecosten obsessum est castrum de 
Keneligworpe a Rege et magnatibus Anglie usque ad festum sancte Lucie 
virginis et tunc redditum est castrum et qui erant in castro recesserunt 
iibere cum bonis suis. Interim exheredati occupauerunt insulam de Heli 
et rex obsedit eam cum magno exercitu.® Qua capta condonauit omnibus 
ibidem existentibus suam malam uoluntatem et diuerterunt quo uolebant.? 


1 In a second hand. Immediately before this the following sentence has been 
deleted : ‘ Hoc anno dominus rex et filius eius obsiderunt castrum de Keneligworpe 
circa pentecosten usque ad festum sancte Lucie virginis et redditum est castrum et 
exierunt libere cum omnibus bonis suis.’ This, in a corrected form, belongs to the 
next year. 

* Evidently a slip; but, as other passages show, the writer is not a good latinist. 

® * To determine what was to be done about them ’ (the defenders of Kenilworth). 

* The remainder of the entry is in the margin. 

5 In the hand that began the 1265 entry. 

* In the second hand of the 1265 entry. 

” Ely, held by John d’Eyville, was not captured till the earl of Gloucester had made 
his peace with the king (1267). When Edward got possession of the island, the garrison 
were given the terms of the Award of Kenilworth. 





[fo. 32 r.] 
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Item in hoc anno in festo omnium sanctorum facta est communis conuoca- 
cio totius cleri apud Coventr’, ubi legatus dicebat quamplures episcopos 
excommunicatos quia fauebant Simoni comiti Leyc’ tempore guerre contra 
mandatum apostolicum et illos ab officio suspendit nullam legitimam pro 
eis responsionem admittendo, ob quam causam ad presenciam domini 
pape appellarunt et infra duos menses profecti sunt. Item legatus per 
nuncios suos procuraciones suas a singulis domibus religiosis non exemptis 
in forma alterius anni precedentis recepit. 

M°CC°LX°VII’. 1Hoc anno comes Glouernie occupauit London’ ante 
Pascham et legatus Ottobonus erat infra turrim London’. Audito hoc 
rex recessit ab obsidione insule et obsedit London’. Deinde pacificatus 
est comes cum rege. Item hoc anno effuditus (?) est ventus tempestuose 
ita quod domos et turres ecclesiarum vehementer prostrauit. Prelati 
ecclesiarum ut bestie circa iura ecclesiastica defendenda obmutescunt sed 
tam illi quam seculares subditos suos spolianda grauant et premunt. 

MCCLXVIII. * Hoc anno Ottobonus legatus ad festum sancti Johannis 
Baptiste fuit apud Norht’ pro negotio terre sancte. Ipse [sic] die suscepit 
crucem dominus Edwardus et Edmundus frater eius, et G. comes Glouernie 
et multi alli nobiles Anglie. Numerus crucesignatorum septingenti. Item 
papa concessit regi decimam omnium ecclesiasticorum beneficiorum per 
triennium. *Item legatus in quindena Pasche apud Lond’ conuocato 
clero Anglie celebrauit consilium suum, et statuta sua publice promulgauit, 
et ea firmiter obseruari precepit, ac licenciam petiit repatriandi, percepta 
prius procuracione sua in forma qua superius uocatur. 


Queen Elizabeth and William Davison 


I HAVE recently come across a fact—hitherto as far as I am 
aware unknown—which does something to modify the bad im- 
pression created by Elizabeth’s treatment of Secretary Davison. 

When Davison received his patent as Principal Secretary he 
was also granted the customary salary of £100 a year. This was 
a large salary for those days, but no larger than so important an 
appointment deserved. A few, but not many, officials of state 
received a higher rate of pay. The Lord Chief Justice got £225 
per annum, other Justices £160, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
£200, the Lord Admiral, Master of the Ordnance, and Doorkeeper 
of the Privy Chamber £133 6s. 8d. each. I do not know of any 
other Elizabethan receiving more than £100 per annum, except 
perhaps the Lieutenant of the Tower whose salary seems to have 
varied from £50 to £200 per annum. 

Now, we should have imagined that when Davison had been 
found guilty and was committed to the Tower he would automati- 

1 In the hand that began the 1265 entry. 

® In first hand of 1265. * In second hand of 1265. 

* These official salaries do not, of course, take into account the perquisites and other 


authorized and unauthorized emoluments which fell to the holder of any official 
appointment. 
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cally have lost his salary. Curiously enough this is not the case: he 
continued to receive his £100 per annum until the end of the reign. 
This interesting fact is revealed by the following extracts from the 
Exchequer Account Books preserved in the Public Record Office : 


Willielmo Davison armigero uni Secretariorum primariorum dominae 
Reginae de feodo suo ad c!! per annum durante beneplacito soluendos ad 
iiij* anni Terminos per litteras patentes datas xij™° die Decembris anno 
xxix™° regni Reginae Elizabethae a festa michaelis ante datam dictarum 
litterarum patentiwm. 
Killigrew. natalis domini 1586. xxv'! ad manwm Henrici Burnett. 
Killigrew. annunciationis 1587. xxv" ad manum dicti Henrici. 


Killigrew. natalis sancti Johannis baptistae 1587. xxv"! ad manum 
dicti Henrici. 


Willielmo Davison armigero uni Secretariorum primariorum dominae 
Reginae de feodo suo ad c!! per annum durante beneplacito solvendos ad 
iiij* anni Terminos per litteras patentes datas xij™° die Decembris anno 
Xxix™° regni Reginae Elizabethae. 
Killigrew. michaelis 1587. xxv" ad manum Henrici Burnett. 
Killigrew. natalis domini 1587. xxv! ad manum dicti Henrici. 


Killigrew. natalis sancti Johannis baptistae 1588. |" ad manum dicti 
Henrici.! 


Unfortunately the Exchequer Account Books are not quite 


complete ; but the fact that similar entries occur in the books for 
1589/90, 1590/1, 1591/2, 1596/7, 1598/9, and 1602/3 shows that 
up to the death of Elizabeth he continued to draw his salary. The 
next volume, 1603/4, contains the usual alphabetical list of names, 
but there are no entries of payments. It is significant, however, 
that Davison’s name has dropped out. This means, presumably, 
that James on his accession stopped the payment : nevertheless, 
he was not entirely hostile to Davison, because four years later, on 
25 July 1607, he confirmed the ex-secretary in the post of Clerk of 
the King’s Bench, the reversion of which had been granted himr 
as far back as 1578. 

It is almost inconceivable that Davison should have gone 
on receiving his salary after his fall without the queen’s knowledge 
or consent. It cannot now be said that Davison was reduced to a 
state of penury by the queen’s relentless persecution, because no 
Elizabethan can well be called poor with an income of at least 
£100 a year. 

Further, the question as to whether William Davison ever paid 
the fine to which he was sentenced in the Star Chamber can almost 
certainly be answered in the negative. I have examined the 


1 Public Record Office. E. 403/2273 and E. 403/2274. ‘Tellers’ Views of Accounts 
and Payments 1586/87 and 1587/88’. ‘ Killigrew’ is Sir Henry Killigrew, one of the 


four Tellers of the Exchequer, who made the quarterly payments to Davison’s deputy, 
Henry Burnett. 
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Exchequer Revenue Books for the period 1587-1601, and Davi- 
son’s name does not occur at all as having paid any money into 
the exchequer. That he would have paid his fine into the ex- 
chequer seems to be established by a close parallel. In 1595 the 
earl of Hertford was imprisoned and sentenced to pay a fine of 
£5,000. This was subsequently reduced to £2,500; and the earl 
paid this amount into the exchequer in five instalments between 
1597 and 1599. As Hertford’s fine was paid into the exchequer, 
there is every reason to believe that Davison—if he had been called 
upon to pay—would also have made his payments into the 
exchequer. B. M. Warp. 


The Diary of John Greene (1635-57). III 


1646 


Since the beginning of the last yeere, notwithstanding our divisions 
which were then amongst us by the new molding of the Army, and that wee 
had very little assistance from the Scots, the parliament affaires have pros- 
pered exceedingly, Bristow, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Basing, Sherborne, 
Bridgwater taken, all the north cleered, Chester at this present besieged, 
Newarke and Exeter straightened, and the king’s forces everywhere much 
worsted, soe that in all probability it is impossible he should recruit him- 
selfe by the spring to any purpose in this Kingdome. From Ireland he 
cannot expect much helpe, and from other forreigne Countries whatsoever 
succours he shall receive will almost loose him as much heere at home. 
Therefore wee suppose his chiefest confidence is in our owne divisions which 
are, noe question, industriously fomented by some agents of his, especially 
betwixt us and Scotland, and betwixt the presbyterians and the Indepen- 
dent party. The Citty is generally violently bent for presbyterian govern- 
ment, the most powerful party in the house of Commons generally for Inde- 
pendence. This was long foreseene and forewarned. Methinks wee have 
,had soe lately such bitter effects of a Civill warre that, if wee could anyway 
compose this, wee should scarce dispute ourselves into another. The King 
at this present, makes many pressing overtures to come to London and 
treat, soe he may have sufficient security for his safe returne if he cannot 
agree, but this will not be consented unto, but he must first signe the pro- 
positions which are now almost finisht by way of Bills. Some talke as if he 
would come without any security—sed vix Credo— and yet certainly he is 
in a great straight. There is a speech that our forces in the west are like 
suddenly to engage ; the successe may much change the face of things, et 
excitus Belli incertus. Famine hath beene much feared a long time, but 
God hath miraculously provided for us, and will still for those that truly 
feare him, to whom be the praise, glory, &c. 

[Jan.] The beginning of this month the froste continued extreme sharpe. 
Upon the 6th snow and freeze very harde after it, soe that on the 8th I saw 
boys upon the Thames neere the shore, and noe water to be seene on west- 
minster side of the bridge, only at the bridge, but on the tower side almost 
noe ice. On the 9th it was soe frozen on westminster side that some went 
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over the Thames, as I heard—thursday the 8th the weekly bill was but 171 
in all London and all the liberties, and none of the plague, and 161 chris- 
tened. Nota: if the anabaptists increase, the number of infants christening 
must be lesse and lesse. This day a load of pitcoale.... Nota: this thaw 
came very welcome both to the watermen and hackney coachmen and 
carmen, the Thames having beene unpassable by boates this 6 or 7 weekes, 
for on the 29th being thursday all the ice in the Thames was almost sunk 
and gone. The streetes also were almost unpassable for coaches. There 
were such heapes of ice, dirt, and snow together, and the Kennells were soe 
hard frozen upon each side that when a coach-wheele got in it could not get 
out without danger of overturninge. The price of corne began also to rise, 
and if the frost had held a little longer men began to be extreme fearful it 
might have occasioned a dearth, or fearing that much of the wheate that 
had beene sown would scarce come up, and it being altogether impossible 
to plough the ground and fit it for the other graines, but Man’s extremity is 
still God’s opportunity. 

[Feb.] The 9th of this month my son Alexander borne. On the 17th 
of this month my father bought his paire of browne stone horses for his 
coach. They cost £30; the elder horse esteemed to be ten yeere old, the 
yonger 7 or 8.... 

[May] On the 19th there was a general trayning in hide park. .. . On the 
30th of May wee at hide park, and that night it was shut up for this yeere. 
[June] On the 7th Mr. Roger Bysshe sup here his birth-night. On the 16th 
I went into Sussex to see Mr. Roger Bysshe’s estate ; returne the next 
thursday. On fryday the 26th, my wife’s syster, Mrs. Anne Jermyn, mar- 
ried to Mr. Roger Bysshe of Sussex at Aldermary Church. . . . 

[July] On the 4th of this month I take home my daughter, Mary from nurse, 
she having 8 teeth and having beene weaned 3 quarters of a yeere before. . . . 
[August.] On the 27 of July last wee set forth our northerne Circuit, to 
Laneaster, and Yorke and came home the 20th of this month.! On the 
13th of August the bill was 132 of the plague and 419 of all diseases in 
London and the liberties ; the weeke after about 200 of the plague, and the 
weeke after there dyed 207 and above 500 in all diseases, besides West- 
minster, Stepney, Hackney &c. Nota: there was a Bartholomew faire at 
London notwithstanding the sicknesse. 


In September the cases of plague were still upwards of 
200 a week, but John remarks that ‘ London is at this present 


very full of gentry, and the Citty but very little feared by all the 
sicknesse ’. 


[Sept.] The 14th the Earl of Essex dyed. The 22nd of this month a day of 
thanksgivinge for the reducing of Raglan, Pendennis &c., being the last of 
the King’s garrisons in England. This month the Armes were set up in the 
great parlour. They cost about £3 all of them, besides about 6/- the setting 
up. My brother-in-law’s arms are set wrong ; the last should have beene 
first. The Coate we quarter is Maplethorpe.? Corne is very deere, and Cat- 
tell generally extreme deere, soe that Beefe and Mutton must needs be at 
1 The first time the diary mentions barristers going on circuit. 


* Sir Thomas Greene of Greene’s Norton (1344-91) married a daughter of Sir 
John Maplethorpe of Lincoln. 
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a mighty price next Easter. . . . [Nov.] Nota: the end of this month we 
have had the extremist wet time for soe long together as hath beene knowne 
in the memory of man ; extreme great flood in most places. Corne extreme 
deere, wheat heere 10/- a bushell, and a rot of sheepe and cattle extremely 
feared, and consequently a great dearth and famine. . . . 

[Dec.] On the 9th of this month my man Francis taken ill; on Saterday 
the 12th the small-pox begin to come out, and on the 26th he well and 
goe abroad. I removed him into the alley and paid 5/- a weeke for his 
chamber and lookinge to. 


1647 


Since the beginning of the last yeere the greatest alteration that hath 
beene is the taking in of almost all the remainder of the King’s garrisons 
that were then unreduced, and the King’s rendering himselfe unto the Scots 
at Newcastle,” soe that all this yeere our chiefe feare hath been of difference 
betwixt the Scots and us, which have been industriously fomented by the 
king’s party now pretty numerous and much discontented amongst us. But 
of late there is very great hopes of an accord betwixt us, the £200,000 
money being gone into the North to pay them, upon the receipt wherof they 
are presently to leave the Kingdome, which it is believed they will doe. The 
Citty is at present, especially the common council and Representative body 
thereof, very much for the presbytery and against the Independents, and 
the major part of the House of Commons also, soe that what the Indepen- 
dents will doe, being a very great and a discontented party, is all the feare. 
It is voted the King shall come to Holmby House, but noe treaty shall be 
had with him, only there to remain in safety according to the Covenant. 
Whether he will or noe is questioned, but it is conceived he cannot tell how 
to mend himselfe. We are now winding up our bottoms. God send a good 
conclusion. What operation the King’s presence may have amongst us 
who can foresee ?... 

[March] Wee began our circuit on the 17th of this month, and came home 
on the fryday before Easter. ... 

[Sept.] Wee set out from London on our Northerne circuit on wednesday the 
11th of August, and returned home on the 27th of September, so that wee 
were out in all neere 7 weekes, all which time there dyed in London of the 
plague about 200 or 300 a weeke. Wee had indifferent seasonable wether, 
but I observed that the wether heere in the South was many times very 
different from that wee had in the Northe, and we could many times observe 
that in a day’s journey in some places they had very much wet, and in 
other places a great drought. .. . 

[Dec.] This Xmas day we had but few sermons anywhere, many of 
them that intended to have preached being interrupted by some from the 
Parliament, and besides the Parliament tooke speciall order that such as 
opened their shops should not be affronted, and the Lord Mayor was very 


1 This year Greene used a new almanac ‘made by Tho. Gallen, Mathemat.’ It was 
intended specially for those that ‘ used Marts and Fairs, also Travellers that coast the 
Kingdome ’. 

2 On 5 May 1646; he was taken to Newcastle. 

* The sum originally authorized for the payment of the Scottish army was £200,000 
(Gardiner, i. 244), but the amount was practically doubled. 
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zealous in pulling down holly and ivy from the conduits, but received divers 
affronts in doing it, and there were fewer shops opened and this Xmas 
generally more solemnised than these 5 or 6 last yeeres it hath beene. 


1648 


The beginning of the last yeere the Scots were just receiving their monies, 
and going out of this Kingdome. And now at the beginning of this wee are 
generally much afrayd that they are comminge in again. This last yeere, at 
the beginning of it, the Presbyterian party was very much the stronger. At 
this present they are, though it may be more numerous, yet much the 
weaker, and the power is wholly in the Independent hands, and, to say 
truth, this whole yeere hath beene spent (the King’s party being before 
quite defeated) in nothing but in these two parties mining and counter- 
mining each other, wherein the Independent by assistance of the Army 
hath got much the better, and all his aime is to keepe it ; the Presbyterian 
having a back game to play will probably be somewhat desperate. The King, 
it is generally conceived, will join with the Scots, he being now in the Isle of 
Wight, and having newly upon the matter denied to sign the Bills presented 
unto him ; but ’tis conceived his person being secure, his assistance cannot 
be soe advantageous. His party generally stand at gaze, and know not 
what to doe, almost equally hating the Scotch and Independents. The 
Citty, take it in the Common Councill, is generally Presbyterian, but take 
the common man—rather that which is called malignant—the Common 
Englishman would faigne have peace if he knew how, and sees not which 
way it can be effected, unlesse the king come in some way or other, and is 
therefore generally a Royallist or rather, to speak more properly, being very 
much discontented, and conceiving men in publique places to have private 
ends, is growne extremely weary of the parliament. What all these con- 
trarieties of humours and distempers may produce in this poore body 
politic, besides misery, ruin, or destruction, is beyond the providence of man 
to foresee, but this wee know, they shall bring to pass that which the most 
wise God hath determined, which he of his Infinite mercy prepare us to 
receive contentedly. The continuance of our nationall sins may most justly 
cause God to continue his nationall judgements amongst us. 

[Jan.] On the 6th being Wednesday, my cozen Sarah Greene marryed 
unto Mr. Bellinge, an upholster. . . . On the 14th being fryday, my wife was 
delivered of her 3rd son and her 4th child about halfe an hour past 12 of the 
clocke at noone . . . The child was upon Tuesday the 25th of the same month 
baptised by the name of Thomas. My brother Chambrelan, Brother 
Bysshe and my sister Penrice witnesses. We had about 25 guests at the 
christenings and Mr. Henshaw our Lecturer baptised it in the Chamber. . . . 
Nota: my boy Alexander, being almost 2 yeere old, cannot goe yet alone, 
but by holding he can goe about the house. He hath 20 teeth, as his nurse 
saith, and I doe a little feare that his right shoulder grows a little bigger than 
the other, which wee observed last Michaelmas. 

[Feb.] This 14th of February after my new linnen bought, I have 12 pl. 
[plain] holland bands. 14 or 15 pl. holl. p. of Cuffs. 6 p. of pl. large hol. 
bootops, 2 p. of holland scallop ones, 8 p. of pl. holland tops small, 5 lact 
[laced] bands, cuffs and tops. 2 Cambricke bands, cuffs, tops 1 old lawne 
band and cuffs.... March the 6th wee began our circuit... . 
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[April] On the 17th my Boy John went first to schoole in Ironmonger 
Lane. My father had a letter from my Lady Ramsden certifying him that 
upon this Easter Day in the towne of Brotherton,! which is her parish, 
and the way betwixt England and Scotland, it did rain a certain grain 
like wheat, whereof she sent my father about 20 grains. It was of a kind of 
purple colour, a thin filme over it almost like silke. The grain was some- 
what lesse than wheat, and the substance not gritty but somewhat like 
other grain, but not soe white nor firme as wheat, and of a kind of 
unsavoury bitter taste. This was also confirmed by a letter from Doctor 
Hurst who was an eye witnesse. . . . 

[May] The 11th my father sealed the writings for the purchass of the 
manor of Dunmow Priory in Essex. 

[July] On the 21st I went to Epsom Waters; stayed until the 24th. On 
the 25th of the month to Tunbridge and stayed a fortnight. . . . 

[Sept.] Wee set out this our summer Midland circuit upon fryday the 
8th of September and returned all home in good health (God be praysed) 
upon Saterday the 7th of October. .. . 

[Oct.] This month my father tooke the house, stables and coach house in 
Fleet Street of my Lady Baskerville? for 7 yeere. He gave her £175 fine 
and £40 ground rent, and my father to be at halfe the charge of the repara- 
tions. ... 

[Nov.] The 18th of this month was the new call of Serjants sworne at the 
Chancery barre. On the Tuesday after they went in their party-coloured 
robes and dined at Serjant’s Inne in fleet street. The motto of their rings 
was Legem Servire Libertas. There were 21 of the call in all but there was 
2 particular calls, 14 in the first and 7 in the last. ... 

[Dec.] On the 15th of this December I and my family removed and lay 
at the fleet street house. My father and his family came by degrees the 
next day and the next weeke after. Wee were scarce settled by Xmas. We 
had in all about 20 load of goods besides mine, which were about 3 load. 


1649 


‘The beginning of the last yeere all our discourse was of the Scots coming 
in, nor did they much deceive our expectation in that, but the miraculous- 
ness of their defeat and going backe is almost incredible, and is a mistery to 
this day, whether it were more treachery or cowardice.* This whole yeere 
hath been spent and wee are but just where wee were, and whither wee are 
going now wee know not. We expect a speedy proceeding against the King, 
and very great alterations in the foundation of our Government ; * it is soe 
impossible to foresee what the event of these things is like to be, besides 
continued trouble and distraction and ruine, that noe wise man will under- 
take to guesse, but the most blind sinfull man may apparently see a strange 
hand of providence working admirably in the character of a displeased God 
against a sinfull nation, which is now like a ship that being tosst with an 


1 A village in Yorkshire near Pontefract. 

2 Probably the widow of Sir Simon Baskerville (1574-1641), a fashionable doctor, 
who was noted for having 100 patients a week. He was known as ‘ Sir Simon Basker- 
ville the rich’. Dict. Nat. Biography. 

* The defeat of the Scots army at Preston by Cromwell in August 1648. 

* Pride’s Purge had taken place on 6 December. 
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impetuous storme, is forced to cut her cable and all her tackle and lie at 
Hull. We scarce know what to pray for. The King’s party are certainly 
in a despairing condition and without hope, and yet even some of them are 
confident of a day, but they have already had very strong delusions. God 
amend all and grant wee may make use of a broken tottering state to put us 
in mind of our frayle condition, and be well assured that God, who brought 
light out of darknesse and this well-ordered world out of a chaos, can out of 
these troubles work a perfect peace and settlement. 

[Jan.] This Hillary terme was twice adjourned, soe that only the 3 last 
days held, and six judges sat 2 in a Court. The other 6 refused. The 30th 
the King suffered. 

[April] My wife’s syster Foarina Jermyn married to Mr. Moses Keling upon 
Tuesday the 10th of this month. 

[May] This present month all provisions are at an excessive rate, as they 
have beene all this winter. Meale 9/- a bushell, beefe 4/- a stone, Mutton 
5. 4d. p. stone, butter 9d. a pound. ... 

[Aug.] The first weeke in August the weekly bill of diseases in London 
and the liberties was the lowest that ever was known by me viz. but 152 of 
all diseases and but 2 of the plague, it having beene generally a very dry 
Summer. .. . The 16th . . . Mr. Phillips, one of the Common Pleaders of 
Guildhall, kept his feast at Cooks Hall. There were 3 long tables and about 
70 persons in all—all the Attornies, clearks, and all the officers belonging to 
the Shrieves Courts. He had 3 bucks, but noe second course, only fruit. 
Toward the end of dinner in a great boule he drunke to Mr. Jerom the 
Attorney as his successor to make the next feast. Mr. Jerom desired Mr. 
Baynes to be joyned with him and it was granted. Mr. Phillips himselfe 
sate at the lower end of the upper table. . . . 

[Sept.] This month my father and I bought about 120 Store carpe, about 
6 inches long. Wee put most of them in the horse-ware, the rest in the 
2 Chace Lane, ponds. There were also about 30 very small carpe and some 
tench which we put likewise some in each pond. My father bought about 
60 more small and about 10 pretty large carpe, which were likewise put in 
same ponds. 

[Oct.] There is a disease called the new Disease of which many dye in Lon- 
don and about it. It isa feavor ora scouring. There dyed 41 thro a weeke 
in October.2... The 10th ...I get my tulip rootes. There is about 22 on 
the hither banke of the Tarras, the best toward the West End, and there is 
about 30 on the other bank of the Tarras joyning to the Brickewall. 

[Dec.] . . . Soe warm a december hath scarce beene known, yet hay worth 


1 This is the only allusion to the execution of Charles, but at the end of the volume 
Greene has transcribed two or three contemporary epitaphs, which probably show the 
trend of hisown sympathies. One of these is a rhyming Latin verse, ‘ which was said of 
the King in France three yeeres before he suffered : 

Non Carolus Magnus 

Nec Carolus Quintus 

Sed Carolus Agnus 

Hic jacet intus.’ 
There is an uninspired set of English verses commemorating the virtues of ‘ Charles the 
Valiant and the Just’, and an old Latin prophecy which was ‘ reputed to be made by one 
Grenander, a German, the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and the booke still 
in Trinity College Library in Cambridge ’. The transcript is dated 10 Aprill 1649. 

* A form of influenza mentioned in the Verney Letters. 
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4.15/ a load, and would have beene much dearer if the wether had been 
colder. ... This Xmas Day, my boy John in Breeches, being almost 6 yeare 
old, He could read a chapter pretty well and spell pretty well, having 
learnt to St. Luke in his Testament. 


The volumes for 1650 and 1651 are missing. 
1652 


What I hinted and feared in my last is now come plentifully upon us, viz. 
that having upon the matter conquered Ireland, all but Galloway, and 
having totally subdued Scotland, and all England even to the Islands of 
Silly and Jersey in the possession of the State, now our home divisions 
begin highly to increase and multiply. The Levelling party, soe-called, are 
very busy and active, and the Souldiery, having noe Action, have much 
adoe to be quiet. Much debate there hath beene about the new Representa- 
tive, the Act of Oblivion, about reforming or rather altering the whole 
Laws of the land, and yet nothing is done. At this present all the stir is 
about the Law, and something certainly of moment will ere long be done in 
relation to it, and the professors of it, but the particulars time will produce. 
There is great expectation what will be the issue of the treaty betweene the 
States Ambassadors who are lately come over, and most fear a breach which 
will be fatal to all merchants and trade, but I rather believe our interests 
will unite us.1 Full of troubles, divisions, and confusion wee are, and are like 
to be, and it is impossible ‘t should be otherwise. Men that are in place and 
authority [are] very subject to sudden Alterations, and wee cannot con- 
tinue long in the same condition, but full of variation and uncertainty, soe 
that the wisest will be put to their wits end. France, where the Prince and 
his brother now is, is certainly embroyled and like to be more,” soe that they 
cannot possibly be at leisure to doe anything against us. 

[March] The 29th day, when the eclipse was, it was a misty morning, but 
about the time of the eclipse it was a very cleare sky, soe that the Eclipse 
was very visible ; it was darkest about eleven of the clocke, but nothing 
soe dark as was foretold and expected. One might very well see what a 
clocke it was by the sundiall when it was darkest, as I did by ours in our 
garden, soe that the Astrologers lost their reputation exceedingly. Yet I 
heard it affirmed by some who were upon the top of the tower they did see 
towards the bottom of the horizon some stars, which might possibly be. . . .° 
[April] The last day of this month I carried my eldest son John to Schoole 
to Mr. Atkinson’s house in Hadley parish. I pay £24 p. annum, and 
carryed sheets and 6 napkins and a piece of plate, but noe beddinge. . . . 
[Dec.] My boy Jacke came home this Xmas; is much improved in 


1 In September 1651 was passed the Navigation Act. Dutch ambassadors were 
sent over to try to obtain a repeal of the law, but without success. 

* With the troubles in the Fronde. 

* Booker had prophesied in his Almanac that this eclipse of the sun would be the 
greatest that had been seen for many centuries. ‘I have heard’, he says, ‘some people 
talk of Dark Saturday, which was on the 21st of February 1593 (it was before my time) 
in the forenoon. I suppose many now remember that ; but I am confident not any in 
being shall ever see a greater and more remarkable one than this. It may from hence- 
forth be called Black Monday.’ The eclipse was more visible in Scotland, where the 
day was afterwards known as Mirk Monday. 
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learning, can decline any part of speech readily, knows what is Latin for 
many things, and can make a shift to construe 2 or 3 words of very easy 
Latin, but hath as yet made noe Latin at Schoole. 


1653 


The last yeere is now ended and noe great matters fallen out to answer 
our great expectations, things having gone on in a reasonable quiet way, 
noe great action anywhere, the scene having beene chiefly at sea; the 
Hollanders and wee engaged in a terrible warre against both our own in- 
terests, against the judgement of the wisest, and according to the desires and 
endeavours of both our enemies, who sit warming themselves at the fire of 
our divisions and laughing at our folly. The successe hath been various 
till of late, but the last Blow at sea ? hath made the Hollanders compleat 
victors, to our great losse and dishonour, not a ship being able to stire out 
without eminent danger. Wee are rigging up with as much vigour and 
speed as wee are able, but our owne divisions and factions are soe great that 
it must needs retard much, and most thinke if wee get out by March, it will 
be the soonest. If we should receive one blow more wee might almost take 
up the Spanish proverb and say Bonoz Nochez. The Hollanders must needs 
be insolent beyond measure, being pufft up already. Things both in Scot- 
land and Ireland stand at this instant at a stay [?] and goe rather backward 
than forward. At home we talk much of a new representative, the Army 
coming up and purging the house, and such stories—how truly this yeer 
will demonstrate. An infectious sickly yeer is likewise much prognosti- 
cated and generally feared. Quod Deus Avertat. ... 

[May] The 17th of this May about one of the clocke in the morning or 
before, my father dyed, chiefly of Age, he haveing decayed for a yeer be- 
fore very sensibly.4 The same day there being a Court of Aldermen and an 
intention of surrender from my father to me of his place, which was pre- 
vented by his death, yet the court taking notice of it were pleased to elect 
me unanimously into his place, there being 19 Aldermen and only 2 oppos- 
ing, who were for one Mr. Goodfellow who Indeavoured to get in. I was 
presently sworne in Court. The next Thursday was Ascension Day and 
soe no Court, but the saterday following I went and expected the Mace and 
the Shreive to meet me there. Mr. Shreive Eastwicke came, but my Lord 
Maior® sent not the Mace but came himselfe. There upon it was much 
debated and advised with the auncient Attorneys what ceremony was 
requisite, whether any or noe. And it was generally agreed that, although 
all other officers were presented with the Mace because to the judge,® 

? France and Spain. 

* Presumably Tromp’s victory over Blake in the Channel, 29 November 1652. 

* On 20 April Cromwell dissolved the Rump. 

* He was 74. John gave one proof of his filial piety by putting up a monu- 
ment of marble and alabaster to the memory of his father and mother in the chancel 
of Navestock Church. This is a half-effigy of Serjeant Greene, a benevolent-looking 
bearded gentleman in ruff and scarlet robes. Beneath isa long inscription in English, 
detailing his ancestry, his marriage, his children, and his legal appointments, and con- 
cluding ‘ John, his eldest son and sole executor, caused this monument to be erected 
in pious memory of them both.’ 

§ John Fowke (died 1662). See Dict. Nat. Biog. 


* Greene seems to mean that the ceremony was not required for him as a judge, but 
only for lesser officials. 
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yet the judge himselfe need not nor could not be presented to any, yet some 
did affirme that some before had come with a mace, but in the end Mr. 
Shreive Eastwicke, being desirous, went downe with me and the common 
Cryer, but no mace, and the Shrieve put me in my place with a very short 
speech, and left me. Then Mr. Brickenden put a case to me which I spoke 
to shortly, and then I heard a motion or two, and tried 2 or 3 causes and 
then came home... . 

[Sept.] On Michaelmas Day wee meet at Guildhall about 10 o’clocke 
and then goe to St. Lawrence Church and heare a sermon and then come 
to Guildhall again, and there is a Common Hall for the Choice of the Lord 
Mayor. The Recorder, or some other of the Counsell upon his absence, 
make a speech and then the Aldermen depart and the 2 Shrieves stay 
after election made; the old Lord Mayor rises to make a short speech, 
and some time the Maior elect, and then about one of the clocke some go 
to one of the old shrieves (I went to Shrieve Eastwicke) to dinner, and 
some goe to the other as wee are invited, but wee doe not march before my 
Lord Mayor. 

The next day we meet at Guildhall by 10 of the clocke, and doe nothing 

there, only march before my Lord Mayor to the 3 cranes,! and soe goe in his 
barge to Westminster to the Exchequer and there Mr. Common Sergeant 
ut puto made a speech and Baron Tomlins another, and the new [sheriffs] 
being allowed some of us are invited to one of the new Shreives and some 
to the other, and wee go home again on the barge and march with the 
Shreives home. I went to Merchantaylor Hall with Shreive Bigg. 
[Oct.] On Symon and Judes Day wee meet at Guildhall about 11 o’clocke 
and then the new Lord Maior is sworne and then takes the chayre and the 
old Lord Maior takes his place, which is on the left hand, and then the 
Chamberlain presents the new Lord Maior with a little Mace, a purse and 
the Citty Seale, and then the sword is presented to him, but noe speech made 
by any, but wee march all home before the new Lord Maior to dinner, which 
was Viner.” Some of his company dine there with him, but noe women. . . . 
[Dec.] On Fryday the 16th of this month Cromwell sworne Lord Pro- 
tector in the Chancery at Westminster.* . . . Thursday the 22nd there is 
12 bottles of claret and 8 of sack in the strong beere cellar. 5 bottles of 
claret and 4 quarts and 2 pint bottles of sacke under the stayres. 2 bottles 
of Kessay [?], and 2 bottles of gilly-flower wine in the gallery. .. . 


There is another gap in the Diary from 1653 to 1657, but we 
get one side light on ‘ Recorder Greene ’ in William Lilly’s Life and 
Times. Lilly, in October 1655, was indicted at Hick’s Hall by a 
half-witted young woman for a ‘ judgement’ on stolen goods. 
She also stated that she had been several times with Lilly, and 
that afterwards she could not rest at night, but was troubled 
with bears, lions, and tigers. Lilly pleaded that the study of 


1) A tavern in the Vintry, called after the three large cranes used by merchants to 
crane up their wines. Mentioned by Ben Johnson and Pepys. Near by was a pair of 
steps used by the Lord Mayor and aldermen to embark for Westminster Hall. 

* Sir Thomas Viner (1588-1665) of the Goldsmiths’ Company. He was created a 
baronet by Charles II. 

* This is the only mention of Oliver Cromwell in the Diary. 
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astrology was lawful, and denied that he had used any charms, 
sorceries or enchantments as related in the bill of indictment. 


My counsel (he continues) was the Recorder Greene! who after he had 
answered all objections, concluded that astrology was a lawful art. ‘ Mis- 
tress,’ said he, ‘ what colour were those beasts that you were so terrified 
with ?’ ‘I never saw any,’ said she. ‘How did you know that they 
were lions, tigers, or bears ?’ replied he. ‘This is an idle person, only fit 
for Bedlam.’ The jury, who went not from the Bar, brought in ‘ No true 
Bill’. 

There is no summary of the events of the past year in the 
Diary for 1657. It contains only a few trivial notes, two or 
three of which may be quoted. 


[Jan.] My Girle Peg lay sicke of the smallpox all this Xmas, and at last her 
arms swelled and proved extreme sore. .. . 

[April] About one of the clocke of the Monday morning, upon the 5 of 
Aprill, being Low Sunday at night, my wife was brought to bed of her tenth 
child, who was afterwards on monday the 13th of the same month baptised 
by Mr. Bates, minister of St. Dunstans, by the name of Edward. My wife’s 
brother, Alexander Jermyn, my brother Kelinge and my own sister Bysshe 
being witnesses, and Mrs. Wells of Shenfield neere Burntwood being nurse. 
[Sept.] This yeere Michaelmas day being tuesday, the next day being 
wednesday was the day the new Shreives were to be sworne in the Exche- 
quer, but being fast day for the generall sicknesse the notis was put off till 
Thursday, and soe on Thursday my Court was quite of noe Court at all, 
which the clearksitter [sic], Mr. Newbold, said he had searcht and wee never 
kept court upon the Exchequer Day. 

[Oct.] Elliott the Gardner is to set 4 cypress trees, 8 provost roses, 4 May 
cherries, for which he is to have 12/- and 1/- over to warrant them if any 
fayle.... 

[Nov.] This Michaelmas terme I was called to the Bench together with 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Rich, my brother Goddard and Mr. Dunville. Mr. Day 
called the weeke after. ... 


This is the last volume of the Diary that has been preserved, 
perhaps the last that was written. Greene was made Recorder of 
London in April 1658, and died on 1 November 1659. Just a 
week before his death he made his last will.2 He left his wife, then 
expecting her eleventh child, executrix and guardian of his heir. 
Apart from furniture, jewellery, and pictures, she only received 
£500in satisfaction of a portion of her jointure which had been sold. 
‘I am hartily sorry’, he adds, ‘1 can doe noe more for her con- 
sidering the great trouble I leave her unto.’ He desired to be 
buried in the chancel of the church of St. Thomas at Navestock 
and directed that his funeral was to cost no more than £100. To 


? Greene was not made Recorder till 1658. 
* Principal Registry, Somerset House, Nabbs 184. 
* There is no memorial to the Recorder in the church at Navestock, though there 


12 
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each of his younger sons he left £700 and to his daughters £1,000 
apiece, except Margret who was to have £100 more ‘ because her 
mother nursed her’. He directed that his eldest son John, then 
in his fifteenth year, should be removed from the university * and 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was to be given an allowance of £60 a 
year till he was twenty-one, when he would inherit Bois-Hall and 
other property. There are numerous small bequests to servants 
and to ‘the poore ’, and he leaves gold ‘ posy ’ rings to various 
friends and relations, entreating them that : 


when I am dead and rotten and may be quite forgotten, that they will 
upon any occasion in the course of their lives, if either my wife or my 
poore fatherlesse children shall have occasion to make use of their advice 
or assistance, that they would not looke absolutely as strangers upon 
them, but would afford them that civill curtoisie which themselves would 
desire in like kinde.? 

Just four weeks after the death of her husband Mary Greene 
died in childbed, and her child with her. She was then in her 
thirty-third year. Of her many children only eight appear to have 
survived infancy: John, Mary, Alexander, Thomas, Jermyn, 
Margret, Philip, and Elizabeth. John had a successful career at the 
bar, and was made a serjeant-at-law in 1700. He died in 1725, aged 
eighty-one, and left Bois-Hall to his natural son, another John,‘ 
who died in 1750. Thomas took Holy Orders and was rector of 
St. Olave’s, Jewry, for over forty years. He was the father of 
Dr. Maurice Greene (born in 1696), the distinguished composer of 
church music, whose anthems and services are still sung in our 
cathedrals. He held many important posts as organist, set Pope’s 
Ode to St. Cecilia to music, quarrelled with Handel, and, together 
with his friend Michael Christian Festing, the violinist, helped to 
found the Royal Society of Musicians.5 In 1750 he inherited 
Bois-Hall from his cousin, John Greene, and died in 1755.° His 
daughter and heiress Katherine married the Rev. Michael Festing, 
a son of his old colleague. Bois-Hall, together with the Greene 
portraits and papers, passed into the keeping of the Festing family. 
are several tablets to members of his family, besides the monument to his father and a 
slab on the chancel floor to his eldest son. 

1 St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

2 A piece of plate to the value of £10 was bequeathed to the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which took the form of a massive two-handled drinking-cup. A photograph of this 
appears in vol. 4 of the Black Books of the Society. 

’ The names are taken from a seventeenth-century copy of the family tree. 

* He, too, was a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 

5 See Dict. Nat. Biog. and in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

® Morant says that the estate of Bois-Hall was worth £700 a year at that time. He 
also states that after Maurice Greene’s death the place was sold to Lord Waldegrave. 
According to the records of the Festing family, however, the house remained in their 
possession till about 1805 when it was burnt down, and the property sold. Some con- 


fusion may have arisen owing to the fact that another and smaller house, built in 1687, 
is now called Bois-Hall. 
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The last Festing who occupied Bois-Hall was the Rev. John 
Deverill Missing Festing, Katherine’s eldest surviving son.* 


E. M. Symonps. 


1 The Diary is now in the possession of Brigadier-General Francis Festing of Hyde 
House, Chalford, Glos, whom I desire to thank for kindly allowing me to read and 
transcribe it. At Hyde House are also some interesting portraits which represent 
various members of the Greene family. There is a truculent-looking black-browed 
gentleman who, according to tradition, is either the Recorder or his eldest son. A 
fine portrait (attributed to Hudson) represents Maurice Greene in his robes as Doctor 
of Music. A landscape, with a youth mounting a white pony in the foreground and a 
large house in the background, is inscribed ‘ AEtatis 19, 1646’. The youth was 
probably James Greene, the Recorder’s younger brother, who was born in 1626. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. v (Athens) and vol. vi (Macedon). 
Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Coox, and F. E. Apcocx. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1927.) 


THE Cambridge Ancient History has long since found its public, and it has 
come, as they say, to stay. Even those, and they are many, who profoundly 
dislike its plan must recognize that it has gained and deserved success 
in its own field ; and volumes v and vi now go farther to justify success. 
With very few exceptions the various contributions are sound, workman- 
like, and readable. Experience seems to show that these volumes can be 
used to far better purpose in teaching honours students in Greek history 
than their predecessors—even the chronological notes in volume v, which 
are so often the pleading of an advocate and not the summing-up of a judge, 
are a most desirable stimulant for the better men, though dangerous for 
the weaker brethren—and it is likely that the general reader too will find 
them more to his taste. For these volumes cover the years 478 to 301 B.c., 
a period where the greater wealth of data and the greater agreement of 
scholars make the co-operative method of exposition less dangerous and 
less disturbing. It is still unsatisfying, no doubt, but it has become less 
misleading and less subject to errors of proportion. Thucydides, to be sure, 
will hardly like to see his single book cloven into three and handed to three 
different writers to deal with, and many readers will regret, without im- 
plying any disparagement whatever of Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s admirably 
lucid account of Philip, that the hand which wrote the story of Alexander 
did not also write its prolegomena. Nevertheless, the reader’s road is now 
rendered comparatively smooth, and he can travel with comfort and profit, 
and often with pleasure. There is, of course, one danger which any 
team of co-operative expositors will hardly escape, however gifted and 
however learned they may be : the danger that each will find his enthusiasm 
and his vigour shackled and hampered. (The analogy of team-work on 
the playing-field is here irrelevant.) With a few signal exceptions this has 
happened here. There is accuracy and judgement and clearness ; but there 
is very little enthusiasm, very little I will not say to catch the imagination, 
but to avd it if it is atallunready. One looksin vain for such a passage as that 
where, in his Aristoteles und Athen, Wilamowitz sums up the achievement— 
and failure—of Pericles, with its closing sentence: ‘der Staatsmann, der 
in der grauenhaften Folge von wiisten und blutigen Jahrhunderten, die wir 
Weltgeschichte nennen, einen Augenblick geschaffen hat, zu dem wir sagen 
mogen, “ Verweile doch, du bist so schén”’, ist trotz allem ein grosser Zauberer 
gewesen.’ There is room in scholarly writing for that kind of comment ; 
for which a book, read largely by young people and by those whose 
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preoccupation is not examinations, must give room, or fail of half its object. 
There are, however, some chapters which have victoriously evaded this 
danger. Mr. Tarn’s work on Alexander is at historical writing, it is 
history in the grand manner ; and his march of the ten thousand is written 
as such a story should be written. Professor Beazley writes of Greek art 
with such skill and scholarship and sense of beauty that even one who 
cares little and knows less of art could not read him unstirred. Dr. Macan 
has a wise and witty chapter on Herodotus and Thucydides, full of a very 
gracious quality of leisured and understanding scholarship which belongs 
to a day when scholars did not waste time in hurrying. Mr. Sheppard, too, 
escapes dullness, but in another way. His account of the Attic drama, for 
all its evident learning and insight, is marked by a curious esoteric waggery 
—which makes it all but unintelligible to the profane—and by an over- 
done modernity. What can only be described as ‘captions’ take the place 
of section headings ; and dAoAvypos is translated by Hallelujah. This is 
a thousand pities ; for there are many good, simple people even in these 
days who take the classics seriously, and like to think of professional 
scholars as teachers or hierophants and not as entertainers. 

An excellent chapter in volume v is Mr. Tod’s on the economic back- 
ground. (Such a chapter is badly needed in volume iv and volume vi, 
though Mr. Tod’s work helps indirectly both before and after its special 
period.) It was a luminous choice which put him in charge of this section, 
for he has the first two qualifications for the task, one positive and one 
negative: he has exhaustive knowledge of the scattered and slippery 
data, and he is not a crank. The result is excellently sane and businesslike. 
A very useful economic map is added. One or two omissions in the biblio- 
graphy suggest themselves. Bolkestein’s Fabriken en Fabrikanten in 
Griekenland (Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 1923) is important, and contains 
documented discussion of much that is assumed in his Economisch Leven ; 
and Knorringa’s Emporos (in English) and Himmelrijk’s [Tevia en [TAobros 
are very useful collections of data on special aspects of the problem. 

From the teacher’s point of view certainly, and I cannot but think from 
every point of view, these volumes suffer badly, like their predecessors, 
from two very remediable defects : their bibliographies are unannotated— 
that is to say, unintelligible except to specialists—and their maps are at 
the best inadequate. A palmary example of the absurdity of unannotated 
bibliography is on p. 492 of volume v. There there stand in order, undif- 
ferentiated, these three books: Boeckh’s Staatshaushaltung, Bolkestein’s 
Het economisch Leven in Griekenlands Bloeitijd, and Biicher’s Entstehung. 
To take one point only : who, seeing it in this company, would guess that 
Bolkestein’s book is only a sketch—though an admirable and useful sketch— 
and belongs to what we would call the Home University Library? The 
maps on the whole are better than in volume iv; map 7 in volume vi is 
certainly an immense improvement upon its kinsman in volume iv. 
But they remain painfully inadequate and unworthy of their place. 
(Lade, by the way, is still confused with Tragia: volume v, map 11, and 
volume vi, map 2.) Expense is no doubt in part the cause; but it 
would be wiser economy to print no map which can be found as well or 
better in any decent atlas, and to give few but good maps to illustrate what 
cannot readily be found elsewhere. D. C. Macerecor. 
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Histoire de la Gréce ancienne. Par JEAN HatzFrE.p. (Paris: Payot, 1926.) 


M. HatzFe.p’s principal object has been to present ‘ aux lecteurs cultivés, 
mais non specialisés dans |’étude de l’antiquité classique, un abrégé de 
l'état actuel de nos connaissances relatives 4 lhistoire grec’. He lays no 
claim to novelty of fact or interpretation, and aims above all at clearness 
of exposition. He has fulfilled his purpose abundantly well. Beginning with 
a short and excellent account of Aegean geography, he goes on to tell, in 
some 400 pages, the story of Greece from its earliest days to the Roman 
conquest. His narrative is swift and clear and very readable; and the 
intercalary chapters, where he breaks off from time to time to describe the 
then state and tendencies of the arts, of religion, scientific research, 
literature, and so forth, are for the most part models of relevance and wise 
compression. Chapter xvi, on agriculture, industry, and commerce, is 
particularly well done. Compression, however, can be overdone: Aristo- 
phanes and Euripides, for example, are summed up in one paragraph 
apiece. Now the non-specialist reader has clearly the right to hear more 
than this before he is told dogmatically that Aristophanes was ‘ conserva- 
teur enragé’, that ‘linfluence de cet homme de si grand talent n’a pas 
été heureuse ’ (p. 214), or that ‘les personnages d’Euripide sont parfois 
d’insupportables raisonneurs, et ses parties lyriques ont souvent la banalité 
d’un livret d’opéra ’ (p. 212). Further, the narrative, necessarily brief, is 
sometimes unnecessarily bare. The dismissal from Ithome in 462 is un- 
explained (p. 167) (but M. Hatzfeld is not alone in this serious and un- 
necessary omission); the Megarian Decree has no context or meaning 
(p. 217); on p. 223 we read that Demosthenes secured Acarnania and 
Ambracia by a brilliant victory, but are left to wonder what the conquest of 
Ambracia meant to the Athenian cause ; and the campaigns of Alexander 
(pp. 298-312) are told with extreme and surely excessive parsimony. 

In a book of this kind the discussion of disputable points is impossible, 
and the author has simply set himself to choose, without comment, the 
most probable among the views ‘ parfois chancelantes, souvent contra- 
dictoires ’ of modern scholars. This is sound enough ; but there are places 
where the wisdom of his choice seems at least open to question, small 
matters, for the most part, and scarcely worth mentioning, did they not 
occur in a book so admirably sane. The Lelantine war (p. 97) is dated 
ce. 570; Cylon’s coup d'état, c. 550 (p. 110). Peisistratus is allowed only 
one exile (ibid.). Now these doctrines have the very ingenious support of 
deSanctis and Beloch, but they are ‘not proven’. Norhasit ever been shown 
that the ordinary doctrines are inadmissible. Until this has been shown, 
it is these ordinary views to which the non-specialist reader is entitled. 
(Note further that the case for the redating of Cylon loses much of its 
seductiveness if Theagenes of Megara is left out of account as in M. Hatz- 
feld’s statement. See de Sanctis, ’Ar@is.) It is fair to add that Beloch’s 
sixth-century fantasies have not been accepted in bulk: Cleisthenes is 
allowed to retain his own reforms. 

On p. 53 we are warned that over-population was not a cause of early 
Greek colonization ; the orevoywpia of Plato refers only to the then system 
of land tenure which rendered ‘the land insufficient for all its inhabi- 
tants’; Miletus and Chalcis supported still larger populations in later 
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times, and that without the safety-valve of colonization: eighth-century 
Greece in fact was not over-populated. But the poet of the Cypria thought 
it was. He believed that Zeus in his mercy brought about the slaughter 
of the Trojan war in order to ease the ‘7ayBuropa yaiav’ of its intolerable 
burden of men (Frag. 1). Over-population is of course a relative term ; 
but we may be very reasonably sure that this poet, not a lawyer, meant 
what he said: the population was dense, not dense merely in relation to 
the system of land tenure. M. Hatzfeld’s warning is salutary no doubt, 
but il exagére. The question of over-population arises again on p. 183. 
Here the fear of it is the cause of Pericles’ citizenship law of 451. But 
surely if there is anything certain in the fifth century it is that Athens did 
not then fear increase of population, but of citizens ; and that the narrow- 
ing of the citizen body was due to widening of the citizen’s advantages. 
Athens was a‘ drippin’ roast’: so the fewer spoons the better. The incident 
of Psammetichus’s gift a few years later puts the law in a wholly unam- 
biguous light. 

Some other doubts arise. Was Naucratis so potent a factor of pan- 
hellenism as is suggested on p.59? The account of Alexandria in Hakluytis, 
mutatis mutandis, a good enough guide to Naucratis; and—properly under- 
stood—the groups of Greek merchants there, with their shrines common or 
separate, probably stood no more for panhellenism than the various 
fondachi of Alexandria for paneuropeanism. (Hasebroek, in his recent 
Staat und Handel, is a good corrective to this and many other popular 
errors.) Was the war against Chalcis (p. 117) an affair of cavalry only ? 
Probability and inscriptional evidence point to ships as well. Was Aegina 
a colonizing state (p. 58)? Why is Amphipolis called a cleruchy (p. 217) ? 
Why are the agenda of Pericles’ Panhellenic Congress not set out in full 
and related to their historical context ? The congress was summoned to 
Athens, wé are told, ‘ pour y traiter, avec certaines questions religieuses, 
de la liberté de la navigation et du maintien de la paix ’ (p. 216). This is to 
rob a precious notice of all its content and importance. 

There is a very short general bibliography—in which Grote is not 
named—and special bibliographies, again short and rather capricious, for 
each chapter. For chapter vii, on religion, only Miss Harrison is cited ; 
for the Peloponnesian war only Thucydides and Xenophon (‘il n’y a pas 
deux fagons de raconter la guerre du Péloponnése ’, says M. Hatzfeld in his 
preface: but that really won’t do); on Philip Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s 
Demosthenes is not cited, while Drerup’s Aus einer alten Advokatenrepublik 
is, perhaps only for the sake of the gently satirical note: ‘témoin d’un 
état d’esprit spécial.’ There is no index, and the table des matiéres is not 
very helpful. The two outline maps are quite negligible. 

The book ends with an apologia which contains little that is important, 
except indeed the renewed insistence (see p. 191) on the baleful effects 
upon Athens of her neglect of education, a view only at first sight para- 
doxical. But non-specialist study of Greek history needs not defence but 
encouragement ; and this M. Hatzfeld has given in full measure. 

D. C. MaceREcor. 
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Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. Von Hetnrich Brunner. Band II. 2te Auflage. 
Neu bearbeitet von CLAuDIUS FREIHERRN VON SCHWERIN. (Miinchen 
und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1928.) 


BRuNNER has long since been universally recognized by scholars as one 
of the masters of European legal history. Although the character of his 
original researches, largely devoted as they were to Germanic laws and 
institutions, made him a leader among the Germanists, he was ever ready to 
give full acknowledgement to the well-founded claims of the Romanists. 
Since his outlook on history was broad, he brought Romanic legal ideas and 
institutions into the compass of his studies ; and, being a scholar who was 
inspired by high ideals in his search for historic truth, he took a fair, and 
in many respects even an impartial, attitude in regard to the influence of 
the reception of foreign laws upon the development of the main stock of 
Germanic law. 

Brunner was a professorial historian of law. After teaching law at the 
universities of Lemberg, Prague, and Strassburg in the period from 1865 
to 1873, he became in the latter year Professor of Legal History in the 
university of Berlin ; and he continued to hold this chair until his death 
in 1915. His pupils easily recall to mind not only the slow and majestic 
progress of his lucid discourse in the lecture-room, but also his rapt atten- 
tion to the books and papers spread out before him in the library ; they 
retain the picture of a dignified and friendly old gentleman equally devoted 
to students and to books of law. Although he enjoyed teaching, in which 
he was eminently successful, he seems to have found his greatest pleasure 
in the pursuit of his historical studies ; and throughout his teaching career 
of exactly half a century he was in fact continuously engaged in his original 
researches. He began to publish his results as early as 1866, for in that 
year, when he was still at Lemberg, there appeared his Zeugen und In- 
quisitionsbeweis der Karolingischen Zeit. Other important works soon fol- 
lowed : Das Anglo-normannische Erbfolgesystem (1869), Die Entstehung der 
Schwurgerichte (1872), Zur Rechtsgeschichte der rémischen und germanischen 
Urkunde (1880), Forschungen zur Geschichte des deutschen und franzésischen 
Rechts (1894), and Grundziige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (1901, 7th ed., 
by E. Heymann, 1919). In addition he contributed an Ueberblick iiber die 
Geschichte der franzésischen, normannischen, und englischen Rechtsquellen 
to the third, fourth, and fifth editions of von Holtzendorff’s Encyclopddie 
der Rechtswissenschaft (1877, 1882, 1890) ; and he also wrote many articles 
that have never been brought into collected form. 

Valuable as are all these contributions to legal history, Brunner’s 
greatest work is unquestionably his two-volume Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 
published in the Systematisches Handbuch der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft, 
founded by Karl Binding. The first volume, which originally appeared in 
1887, was published in a second edition, under Brunner’s own care, in 1906. 
By that time the second volume, first published in 1892, was also in need 
of revision. In 1908 Brunner began to prepare it for a second edition ; 
but at the time of his death he had only partially completed his labour. 
He had revised the earlier sections, including the one on Gefolgschaft und 
Vasallitét ; but for the remaining sections, which amounted to more than 
one-half the volume, he left only a few notes. In 1916, one year after 
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Brunner’s death, Freiherr von Schwerin was charged with the difficult 
task of continuing the work of revision ; and when in 1924, after a series 
of interruptions, he was able to devote more attention to the work, he 
decided that the text and foot-notes of the entire volume, including the 
part which Brunner himself had recast, should be subjected to a fresh and 
thorough revision. As neu bearbeitet by Freiherr von Schwerin, on the 
sound principles of editorship which he has followed, the second edition 
of the second volume is at last in the hands of scholars. 

One may regret that, except by the laborious process of comparing the 
present edition with the first, it is no longer possible to distinguish the work 
of the master from that of his learned pupil and editor. One must at the 
same time admit, however, both that the advance of learning since 1892 
had made a thorough revision essential and that the method employed by 
Freiherr von Schwerin was the one best adapted to preserve the volume as 
a living force in scholarship. Freiherr von Schwerin has long held high 
rank among the legal historians of our time. He has pursued his task of 
revising Brunner’s second volume in the spirit of the master; and, pos- 
sessed of learning comparable with that of Brunner himself, he has made 
a notable contribution to the legal history of the Frankish epoch. Inasmuch 
as twenty-two years have elapsed since the appearance of the second 
edition of Brunner’s first volume, it is to be hoped that Freiherr von 
Schwerin will now direct his attention to its revision on the lines of the 
present edition of the second volume. 

In the first volume of the Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte Brunner not only 
dealt with the Germanic epoch, but also traced the allgemeine Rechts- 
geschichte of the Frankish time, devoting special attention to the legal 
sources; in the second volume he continued his study of the Frankish 
epoch by considering its besondere Rechtsgeschichte under the main headings 
of Staatsrecht, Rechtsgang, and Strafrecht. Freiherr von Schwerin has re- 
tained the whole framework of the second volume, which is concerned 
with the public as distinct from the private law; and he has brought 
Brunner’s account into line with the latest research. 

An illustration of the editor’s method may be taken from the first 
section of the volume, the section which forms an introduction to the 
Staatsrecht des friénkischen Reiches. In this section Freiherr von Schwerin 
takes account of the second edition of Dopsch’s Wirtschaftliche und soziale 
Grundlage der europdischen Kulturentwickelung (i. 1923; ii. 1924) and the 
second edition of von Below’s Der deutsche Staat des Mittelalters (1925) ; 
while he also considers the periodical literature, including articles by him- 
self, von Below, and von Voltelini. To Brunner’s well-known criticism of 
Fustel de Coulanges, that by unscientific methods he had made the Mero- 
Vingian state more than three-quarters Roman,! Freiherr von Schwerin 
has added further comment. 

Auf ahnlichen Wegen wie Fustel de Coulanges [he writes] wandelt in neuester Zeit 
A. Dopsch. Wenngleich er grundsiatzlich germanische Grundlagen der frinkischen Zeit 
anerkennt, gelangt er doch durch einseitige Betonung der dem Rémertum am meisten 


ausgesetzten Stimme und Gebiete zu einer romanisierenden Verzeichnung der frinki- 
schen Verhaltnisse.” 


1 See Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, ii, lst ed., 1892, p. 2, n. 2; 2nd ed., 
1928. p. 2, n. 3. 


* See p. 2, n. 3, which contains references to recent articles by von Below and 
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The value of the present edition to scholars may be illustrated by the 
sections on the Frankish Kénigthum (pp. 8-130), which embody the con- 
clusions of many recent researchers. Since the appearance of the last 
edition in 1892 von Below has considered the subject of royal power in the 
second edition of the first volume of his work entitled Der deutsche Staat im 
Mittelalter (1925); while contributions to the study of the king’s peace 
have been made by Sohm and Tamassia. Research has been even busier 
in regard to Kénigsschutz and Kénigstreue und Huldigung, while on Kénigs- 
hort und Kénigsgut new light has been thrown. In their work of revision 
Brunner and the learned editor have brought this rich literature under 
contribution. 

An examination of the volume discloses the fact that in some instances 
Freiherr von Schwerin has failed to take account of important results of 
research. In the long account of the Anfange des Lehenstaates (pp. 328- 
434), for example, one searches in vain for any reference to Maitland’s 
Domesday Book and Beyond and to certain of Vinogradoff’s writings which 
deal with the origin and early history of feudal institutions, such as his 
chapter on ‘The Origins of Feudalism’ in the second volume of the 
Cambridge Medieval History. The failure to notice important recent 
authorities on the extensive subject-matter of the volume is, however, 
the exception rather than the rule ; and it may be remarked that, in general, 
the present edition is notable as a repository of all the essential references to 
recent writings. 

The volume is, however, far more than a repository and summary of 
researches. The historical genius of Brunner and the learning and skill 
of his distinguished pupil have together produced a fusion of the results 
of scholarship which not only illumines Frankish public law, but which will 
form for the immediate future an inspiration and guidance to further 
investigations in this aspect of European legal history during the early 
middle ages. The public law of the Frankish realm is one of the main 
historical foundations of the legal structure of the states of modern Europe. 
By recasting Brunner’s account of that law, in the light of present-day 
knowledge, Freiherr von Schwerin has rendered, therefore, a great service to 
historians. From this account of Frankish central and local government, 
procedure, and criminal law, English as well as continental historians will 
derive much of the information that is essential in a study of the origins of 
later institutions. 

Maitland was one of the first of English scholars to stress the value of 
a knowledge of Frankish law and institutions to the historian of English 
law and institutions. It is this close historical relationship between 
Frankish and English legal and institutional history which gives to 
English scholars a special interest in the appearance of this new edition 
of the second volume of the Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. 

H. D. Haze tine. 


von Schwerin, in which they take views different from those of Fustel de Coulanges 
and Dopsch. 
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The Danes in England. By F. M. Stenton, F.B.A. (The Raleigh Lecture 
on History, 1927.) (Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. xiii.) 
(London : Milford, 1928). 


ProFessoR STENTON’s lecture is an important event in Anglo-Danish 
studies. Much research has been done during the past ten years, but its 
results have remained scattered, and an authoritative revision has become 
very necessary. Closer study has tended to emphasize the individuality 
and permanence of the Danish settlements between the Tees and the 
Welland. There, at least, in the essential Danelaw, the Norman lawyer’s 
recognition of a homogeneous body of custom alien to that of Wessex and 
Mercia was in a large measure justified, so much so that Mr. Stenton finds 
that the invasions created something like a new society in the region. 

In contrast with the manorialized west and south there had arisen from 
Northamptonshire to the northern border of Yorkshire a ‘ characteristic 
type of estate known as the soke, in which scattered groups of peasants 
owed suit of court, rent, and often labour services at a manorial centre ’, 
and this Mr. Stenton considers to have been of purely Danish origin, though 
resulting from the settlement of the army upon the land rather than from 
the importation of a foreign model. Such a solution has, indeed, much to 
commend it. The Viking settlements of Iceland, though they produced 
a smaller economic unit, involved a link between lord and man not unlike 
that which prevailed in the English sokes, and the legal and social indepen- 
dence of the Danelaw peasantry in the middle ages shows that lordship 
was not based on ownership of the soil. At present, however, the evidence 
can hardly be said to be conclusive. ‘ No single explanation will cover all 
the varied forms assumed by the soke in the eleventh century ’, and it may 
perhaps be suggested that Mr. Stenton insists rather too strongly upon 
the uniqueness of the Danelaw soke. It is only true that ‘ the sokes of the 
Danelaw were highly anomalous compared with the ancient and elaborate 
economy of the South and West ’ if we limit our statement to the midlands. 
They have many analogies in the purely English settlements south of the 
Thames and the possibility that the groundwork of the soke may have 
been a native survival from before the conquest is hardly to be excluded in 
the present state of our knowledge. It is the more difficult to do so since 
there still seems to be some hesitation as to that most fundamental and 
most indicative of all institutions, the ploughing community and the plan 
of its fields. The late Dr. H. L. Gray considered that the line between the 
country of the open fields and that of several holdings cut diametrically 
across the Danish settlements. If Yorkshire, the Five Boroughs, and 
north Lincolnshire differ so fundamentally in their economic structure from 
south Lincolnshire and East Anglia, the argument for a homogeneous 
Danish society in England has a difficult problem to meet. 

But if it is permissible to doubt whether the economic evidence has 
yet yielded all its possibilities, the value of the newer science of place- 
names and personal names is admirably demonstrated by the results 
achieved in Danish England. As Mr. Stenton says, ‘ at present it is still 
the linguistic rather than the agrarian or even the legal evidence which is 
of most direct value to the historian’. Of the place-names, the evidence 
of which has already been made familiar, he says little, but from personal 
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names, the value of which as historical material was first adequately 
demonstrated by Professor Bjérkman as recently as 1910, he is able to 
make many important deductions. 

The peasant names of the northern Danelaw do more than prove the 
wholesale nature of the invasions—more than half are of Danish origin— 
they demonstrate the vitality of the Danish strain by the strength of their 
resistance to external influences. Scandinavian nomenclature in England 
keeps its individuality even in the twelfth century. The Danish community 
of Yorkshire has been strong enough to maintain its linguistic integrity as 
against the English. ‘ Something more than the settlement of a few ships’ 
companies must have lain behind the survival of northern habits of 
nomenclature in the Danelaw through three centuries of virtual isolation 
from the Scandinavian mainland.’ 

The linguistic independence of the Danelaw is further emphasized by 
the fact that, in spite of a quarter of a century of rule by a Danish dynasty, 
the Scandinavian element in personal names is confined elsewhere to the 
aristocracy and the towns. The king’s household contained many Danes 
and the commercial centres attracted a sprinkling of Danish settlers, but 
the countryside as a whole remained purely English. When, therefore, 
the nomenclature of East Anglia has been studied as fully as that of the 
Danelaw proper, we may hope to have something like a racial map of 
eastern England, and meanwhile other lines of inquiry of almost equal 
importance suggest themselves. The prevalence of women’s names of 
Scandinavian form confirms the impression that the ninth century saw 
a real migration rather than a political conquest. The Danish ancestral 
names of many Derbyshire and Yorkshire families which were prominent 
in the middle ages are a partial explanation of the tenacity with which the 
northern shire-courts defended local custom against the sheriffs until late 
in the thirteenth century. No doubt the north owes a good deal of its 
isolation and individuality during the middle ages to the fact that not only 
its peasantry but a substantial portion of its landed aristocracy was of 
foreign stock. 

Thus, much of the progress made in recent years in our knowledge of 
Scandinavian England is the fruit of a new method and of the use of new 
material. It is also in some measure the result of a new angle of approach. 


In the light of the evidence which has been described we begin to discern two 
races in pre-Conquest England, differing in language, law, and social order, held 
together by little more than common acquiescence in the rule of a king whose 
authority was narrowly limited by custom. We are driven, in fact, towards the 
conclusion that the superficial unity of the Old English state concealed a racial 


cleavage which was none the less real because it was taken for granted by contem- 
poraries. 


It is this conclusion which is most likely to provide the key to the 
problems of early English history. The historians of the last century 
tended to confine themselves to a single county or to attempt to recreate 
a composite picture of a pre-Conquest England. Both of these lines of 
approach cut across the real stream of history, and substantial progress is 
only now beginning to be made by the concentration of all the historian’s 
resources, economic, legal, and philological, upon the areas of racial settle- 
ment, and by the recognition that these retained much of their individuality 
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until late in the middle ages. In this new trend in early English studies 
Mr. Stenton’s lecture has its most definite interest for the general historian. 
For the specialist it is a monument of what can be done by precise and 
patient scholarship, working upon a comparatively narrow field, to lighten 
the darkest corners of history. J. E. A. JOLLIrFE. 


Feudal Germany. By JAmEs WesTFALL THompson. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1928.) 


PROFESSOR WESTFALL THompsoON has devoted himself for many years to the 
study of medieval German history, especially before a.p. 1200, and particu- 
larly to those features of it which have usually not received sufficient 
attention from writers in English. His bibliographies show the thorough- 
ness of his preparation, and the qualifications he undoubtedly possesses 
for the task. This book is not in its entirety new, for several of the chapters 
have appeared in part or completely in various periodicals, and it suffers 
somewhat from not having been constructed newly as a whole. There is 
certainly a good deal of overlapping and unnecessary repetition, both of 
phrases such as the dictum of Lamprecht on the eastern expansion of 
Germany, and also of longer passages, especially in the notes. Thus the 
statement of Julius Harttung about monastic exemptions on p. 45, n. 2, is 
repeated on p. 62, n. 6; the rise of the Pataria is described on p. 91 and 
again on p. 116; the note about the papal election decree on p. 100, n. 2, 
is repeated on p. 116, n. 2; a long quotation from Helmold on p. 533, n. 4, 
appears again on p. 539, n. 4. Secondly, it would seem that the author had 
formed his views in his earlier reading, and they have not sensibly been 
affected by the newer literature which he quotes. He still believes that 
Hildebrand was a Cluniac monk (p. 76) and the power behind the papal 
throne from 1046 onwards (p. 107). He is unaffected by Scharnagl’s admir- 
able exposition of the exact meaning of the investiture decrees, and con- 
siders that in Gregory VII's eyes ‘ the Church had the whole and exclusive 
right to dispose both of the bishop’s office and the lands pertaining to the 
see ’ (p. 146). His bias is throughout so strongly anti-papal that he accuses 
the popes of supporting the reform movement with sinister motives ; for 
‘the real striving of the popes was for wealth and power’ (p. 103). The 
statement (p. 209) that Henry IV’s humble letter to Gregory VII in 1073 
is a manifest forgery agrees with the view of Richter, but is decisively 
refuted by the latest editor of Gregory VII's Registrum. And it is certainly 
too much to say that the Lateran Council of 1123 refused to ratify the 
Concordat of Worms (p. 159). Finally, there is his very unfavourable 
verdict on Frederick Barbarossa. This is an arguable point, but there is 
little to be said for his view that the Welfs had a constructive constitutional 
policy, comparable with that of the barons at Runnymede, which would 
have been the saving of Germany. 

Our criticism is here confined to the earlier chapters, which deal with the 
general history of Germany and the Empire. But with the rest, the larger 
part, of the book we have little fault to find. There is nothing on the same 
scale in English comparable with his two chapters on German Feudalism 
and the Crown Lands. He has already, in an article in the American 
Historical Review, emphasized the official, and strictly non-feudal, status 
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of the German nobility. Here he illustrates and explains the constitutional 
and economic features of Germany before 1200, and he does it in the best 
possible way, by comparison with France, and occasionally with England 
as well. In France the system we call feudal was by the eleventh century 
fairly completely established; in Germany the Carolingian machinery 
continued in large measure to survive, and it is not until the end of the 
twelfth century that Germany can truly be said to be feudal. The resem- 
blances with France, and the still more striking differences, are interestingly 
portrayed, and a good account is given of the peculiarly German develop- 
ment of the half-free ministeriales into royal officials and even nobles. In 
the next chapter the importance of the royal domains is emphasized, as it 
needs to be, and he shows how royal policy and German history were 
affected by the situation and the extent of the Crown lands. 

The second half of the book is entitled ‘ New East Frontier Colonial 
Germany’. It describes the very considerable expansion of Germany east- 
wards, and in this description Mr. Thompson is at his best, and his book 
most useful. He shows that there were three parties to the undertaking : 
the nobles who conquered, the clergy who converted, and the peasants who 
produced abundance in the new German lands. Here again his account is 
somewhat marred by his evident prejudice against the medieval church ; 
such extreme statements as ‘the missionary propaganda of the German 
Church in the Middle Ages was largely a money-making proposition’ 
(p. 394) are not justified by the evidence he adduces. But his interest, 
and the reader’s, is principally directed to the work of the peasant, and 
again he makes a happy use of analogy, this time from nineteenth-century 
America. He explains the economic forces that led to migration eastwards 
(as westwards in North America), the economic effects both on the older 
and the newer Germany, and above all the important part played in the 
northern area by settlers from Flanders and Holland. They brought their 
own customs with them, but they enjoyed a freedom unknown in the 
feudal lands from which they came. They were at home at once in a low- 
lying country that needed draining to bring it under cultivation. In the 
south-east the geographical conditions were different, and south Germans 
were the chief settlers. In this region, too, there is another difference : the 
colonization is mainly a peaceful one, and invitation takes the place of 
conquest. The native rulers of the Germanized territory (principally 
Poland and Bohemia) remain in control; the church plays a more impor- 
tant part; the colonists coalesce and intermarry with the natives. Mr. 
Thompson has made a most valuable contribution in this illuminating 
account ; it is a most important side of medieval German history, and has 
received very little attention from writers in English. 

The book has some useful maps, and the proof-reading has on the whole 
been well done. There are a few misprints and some unimportant slips, 
such as Clement IV for Clement III (p. 100, n. 2, and 116, n. 2), Mr. for 
Miss Smith (p. 107), Hubert of Palermo for Hubert of Palestrina (p. 210). 
Something has gone wrong with the alignment in the first genealogical 
table in the appendix, as Lothar II and Welf VI appear as brothers. The 
spelling of proper names is throughout rather slipshod, but the author would 
have corrected this if he had compiled his own index; unfortunately he 
entrusted it to a pupil. 
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It must be obvious that in medieval history, where surnames are infre- 
quent and certain names such as Otto, Frederick, Henry, recur with 
bewildering frequency, the reader has often to turn to the index to distin- 
guish between them; moreover, a good indexer will set right many in- 
consistencies which escape notice in the reading of proofs. Yet it is remark- 
able how often a work of learning is marred by the inadequacy of the index, 
though rarely to such an extent as in the present case. The indexer was 
content to copy out mechanically, and often inaccurately, the names in the 
text, and the consequent blunders are numerous. Thus, some people are 
divided into two in the index, for instance: ‘ Louis the German’ and 
‘Ludwig the German’; ‘ Ludolph, duke of Swabia, son of Otto I’ and 
‘ Liudolf of Swabia’; ‘ Frederick of Hohenstaufen, duke of Swabia’ and 
‘ Frederick of Swabia’ ; ‘ Liutpold, margrave’ and ‘ Luitpold, margrave’. 
On the other hand, different people are indexed under one heading, as 
‘Magnus, king of Denmark’, where two kings of this name are referred 
to, who lived nearly a century apart. And there are such entries as 
‘St. George, 120-1, 621’, which on inspection is found to refer not to the 
saint but to three separate churches dedicated to him in different parts 
of Germany. Of still worse blunders two instances must suffice: (1) on 
p. 116 the author refers to three people as responsible for Stephen IX’s 
election—‘ Hildebrand, the cardinal-abbot of Monte Cassino, and God- 
frey ’. In the index we find : ‘ Hildebrand, cardinal-abt. of Monte Cassino, 
116.’ (2) On p. 629 the author speaks of a certain Judith, sister of Otto of 
Schweinfurt. The indexer describes her as ‘ sister of Otto III’ and also as 
‘sister of Henry IV’. In fact, under the entry ‘ Judith, sister of Henry IV’ 
three separate Judiths lie concealed. The index is, therefore, practically 
worthless, and it is a great pity that a book containing so much learning, 
and in many respects extremely useful, should be so seriously handicapped. 

Z. N. BRooKE. 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England : The Wardrobe, 
The Chamber, and The Small Seals. By T. F. Tour, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Honorary Professor of the University of Manchester. Vols. iii and iv. 
(Manchester: University Press; London: Longmans, 1928.) 


In all probability no one but the author of this book could write an 
adequate account of its contents or deal critically with the mass of new 
detail contained in it or with the new general views of English history here 
set forth. All that a mere reviewer can attempt must be to try to describe 
the main impressions that grow up in his mind as he reads and partly 
re-reads these two volumes: as he sets down these impressions he can only 
hope that the result of his endeavours will not provoke dissent in the minds 
of other readers or in that of the author himself. His hope may easily turn 
to despair; the very richness of the book makes it certain that no two 
readers will get from it the same impression ; nor is any reader likely to 
conquer all its treasures at one reading. 

In his preface ! to volume iii Dr. Tout tells us that in dealing with the 
reigns of Edward III and Richard II he has found himself compelled to 
change his plan of writing. ‘ More than half of’ these volumes ‘ is taken 


1 For all these passages see preface, p. vi. 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXIII. K 
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up with a general survey of the administrative and political history of’ 
those reigns. ‘I had hoped’, he says, ‘ that as the administration of the 
English state assumed its permanent shape, it would be increasingly easy 
to treat each branch of my subject in isolation.’ As his knowledge grew he 
began to see that the increased definition of the organization of the depart- 
ments was accompanied by ‘a growing consciousness of the unity of the 
administration ’. ‘ The individual units devoted to the household services 
of the crown’ had to be treated ‘as parts of a coherent administrative 
unity, a single civil service, among which were divided the various functions 
of the mediaeval state’. These passages give the reader one clue to guide 
him on his way. He will find here told the story of the early growth of the 
‘ civil service ’, the development in its early stages of two ruling principles, 
that there should be a separation between politics and administration, and 
that purely administrative posts should be permanent. With these 
privileges grew up the natural consequences that the non-political posts 
were held by less important men whose ambitions were limited, and who 
became ‘ conservative ’ in temper. Nowadays the line is clearly drawn: 
it is easy to tell which appointments are political and which administrative. 
Perhaps such a line may always have existed ; he would be a bold man who 
tried to draw it before the reign of Edward II ; but by the end of the reign 
of Richard II it is clearly marked, though there is still a debatable margin. 

Already in the reign of Edward II! Dr. Tout shows us how at a time 
of political trouble ‘ the official left high politics to king and magnates and 
wished simply to carry on his official routine ’, or in other words to carry 
out instructions, whoever it might be who gave them. The king’s ministers, 
the chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper of the privy seal, the steward of 
the household, and the chamberlain, might lose power and even life in clash 
of political parties. The heads of departments under them, the master of 
the rolls, or a knight of the chamber, might fall with the fall of a great 
minister. When Stratford fell before the wrath of Edward III? in 1340, 
John of St. Pol, the master of the rolls, and apparently all the chief clerks 
of the chancery, fell with him, and John de Molyns, the chamber official, 
fled in fear of his life. Yet the vacant places were filled by the promotion 
of subordinates ; and John of St. Pol,? though he never regained his old 
power, retained his office as keeper of the house of the converts, returned 
to the chancery, and was finally shelved as archbishop of Dublin. It looks 
as though the officials who fell with Stratford were punished for trespassing 
into politics, though no one at the time would have thought of the matter 
in exactly those terms. Nor can we say that any clear line was drawn in 
1340 between statesmen and officials. In 1371 something of the kind does, 
however, seem to be in the mind of the curious parliament which then 
met, a parliament anti-clerical, eager for the prosecution of the war, and 
incompetent.4 At any rate they drew a distinction between the chief 

1 ii. 200, n. 2; iii. 9. ® iii. 119 ff. 
* Ibid. p. 159. Dr. Tout notes his case as typical of the fortunes of the disgraced 
clerks. 

‘ It is the parliament of the 50,000 parishes. The exchequer officials, I would 
suggest, knew the absurdity of the estimate, and were either unable or unwilling to 
correct it at once. But see iii. 281, n. 2, and p. 280. Dr. Tout knows, of course, that the 


exchequer clerks could have known the true number, and points out that they corrected 
the blunder within a few weeks. 
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officers of the state and their subordinates. In 1376 there was a far more 
serious crisis, but it was a crisis which turned upon the honesty of certain 
officials, not upon their politics. It is true and noteworthy that the com- 
mons, acting alone, demanded the dismissal of the chancellor and treasurer, 
as responsible ministers ; but the line drawn by the Good Parliament is a 
line between the officials guilty of corruption and those found innocent, 
and not between statesmen and officials.! The chancellor, the treasurer, and 
the keeper of the privy seal continued in office; the officials of the 
exchequer were commended; no blame fell upon the chancery; and even 
the king’s chamber and the household offices were acquitted, though 
some of the men condemned with Lord Latimer and Richard Lyons had 
served in those offices. As Dr. Tout points out ‘ the administrative system 
came out of the storm unharmed’. The distinction between statesmen 
and officials seems to be growing more definite. 

The definition increases all through the reign of Richard II; it even 
appears in the character of the official records. No one who has ever worked 
through any set of executive records can fail to remember the sense of 
relief experienced as the reign of Edward III drew towards its close. The 
mass of documents diminished year by year ; the system of administration 
became fixed in form; .the records were less interesting, perhaps more 
long-winded, but they were certainly more business-like. Politics might 
be a mystery of iniquity ; and indeed as the pioneer, conscious of his own 
ignorance, found himself pushing through a thinner growth of bewilder- 
ment, he could hardly avoid reflecting with some malice on the contrast ? 
between the wickedness and cruelty of the men in power and the formal 
innocence of the official records. These volumes explain the meaning of 
the contrast. In the chancery,? for instance, Dr. Tout notes the appearance 
of a new type of clerk and insists on the continuity of tenure even in the 
case of the more important officials. The contrast here between statesmen 
and officials is marked. There were thirteen chancellors in the reign of 
Richard II and three keepers of the hanaper; and the keeper of the hanaper 
is an important man in the chancery. Such continuity ‘was yet more 
conspicuous in the exchequer **; and it extended to the offices most closely 
connected with the king, the various wardrobes and the chamber itself. 
In a later passage © Dr. Tout sums up the character of the household officials 
of this type in the words ‘ stability and insignificance’. The day of such 
a man as Robert Kilsby was in fact over ; and even such a man as William 
Edington, a far better type, was no longer needed. Politics and administra- 
tion had become separate careers. 

The danger of selecting for notice one particular thread out of all those 
which run through this book is plain: it is easy to give in this way a false 
impression of the author’s intentions. Certainly the greater part of the 
matter of this book so far has been left unmentioned. Nothing has been 

* iii, 290 ff. 

* The contrast is even more striking in the reign of Henry VI. 

® iii. 443 ff. I would venture to suggest that the difficulties in the text of the 
ordinance of 12 Richard II will disappear if the names of the officials of Henry V are 


removed from it. Apart from these obvious insertions, there seems little in it to arouse 


suspicion. But it is impossible to be sure. In any case it is unusual to find in such 
ordinances the names if officials. 
* Ibid. p. 449. 5 iv. 203. 
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said of the careful studies of the histories of the different offices, or of the 
details given of the careers of the officials serving them. Any final notice 
of these important parts of the book must be left until the appearance of 
the final volume. Here it must be enough to say that it should be a pleasant 
refreshment to many students to find the men, whom they only knew as 
names, if they knew them at all, provided with something of the reality 
that mere names always lack. Yet there are other matters which need not 
and should not be omitted here. If the civil service became permanent, 
insignificant, and detached from politics, it did so because politics became 
bitter, dangerous, and confused. And so we are brought to another thread 
running through these volumes, the study of the composition of the two 
main political parties and their rival theories of government. Here we are 
upon ground where other historians have already passed ; and a question 
is sure to suggest itself to any thoughtful reader. He is sure to ask himself 
whether the development of the English state is best studied in its law, 
its constitution, or its administration. There are at least three obvious 
answers to the question, and as usual a fourth. The fourth answer is that 
the true point of view of the student is at the point where these three studies 
join. Now Dr. Tout would probably declare that law lay wholly outside 
his subject, and that he did not set out to write constitutional history. Yet 
in dealing with the political parties of his period, though he has avoided law, 
he has certainly dealt thoroughly with constitutional questions. His point of 
view may not be at the ideal spot imagined above, but it is very much 
nearer to it than might be supposed by any reader who gets no farther than 
the title of his book. 

The last pages ! of his survey of the political and administrative history 
of the reigns of Edward III and Richard II sum up the position which 
the contending parties had reached at the end of the latter reign in words 
which show that constitutional and administrative history cannot be wholly 
separated. Essentially the struggle had always been one between the king 
and the magnates ; the king ? had always claimed that the government of 
the realm belonged to him alone, and that with the government went the 
right to choose his own advisers and officials ; while the magnates claimed 
that they were the rightful councillors of the king, that they had even 
power to restrain him if needful, and to choose his ministers for him. A 
strong and successful ruler like Edward I or Edward III could win the 
submission of the magnates and gain their loyal support by finding them 
occupation and an opening for their ambition in the wars for which they 
were trained; and during such times the conflict was appeased. The 
king could then build up, unchecked, a strong personal administration of 
his own, founded on his own household and distinct from that of the realm, 
setting up the chamber and the wardrobes and the small seals beside the 
chancery and exchequer, the offices of the realm. He thus ran the risk of 
provoking not only the opposition of the magnates, but also ‘a struggle 


1 iv. 64 ff. 

® See iii. 454 for the declaration of Richard II on this point and the famous passage 
in the award of Amiens ‘quod libere liceat regi capitalem iustitiarium . . . et 
quoscunque alios officiales . . . regni sui et domus suae preficere destituere et 
amovere’. The contrast between regni and domus is already marked in the reign of 
Henry III. 
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between the officers of the household and the officers of the state’; 
and thus when ‘ the eternal strife between the monarchy and the aristo- 
cracy broke out again ’, it might ‘ wear the appearance of a battle between 
rival forms of administration’, or even of a struggle between the rival 
ambitions of men like William Kilsby and John Stratford. Another factor 
that confuses the student of the party strife is the character and connexions 
of those who took part in it. Men in those days changed sides with great 
facility ; and the complicated family relations among the magnates and 
the king’s own family had strange results. In consequence, though the 
principles and cries of the contending parties are discernible, the men in the 
parties have an awkward way of changing. Of these two factors the first was 
ceasing to be of importance by the end of the reign of Richard II. The 
household offices were becoming ‘ nationalized’? like the chancery and 
exchequer before them, and its officials were in consequence able to stand 
outside politics. The party opposed to the king had no need to attack the 
officials ; they could count on the obedience of the permanent staff if they 
captured the political posts. The feudal struggle was to be between the 
king and the magnates ; the king always in danger of falling into financial 
straits, the aristocracy who in their moment of triumph always split ‘into 
rancorous factions which gave the monarch the opportunity to get back 
his own’.® It is impossible to speak of either party as the constitutional 
party, since the struggle really was meant to settle what the constitution 
was: if we try to find a party of reform, we must look rather to the king 
and his adherents than to the magnates. 

And where in this story does Dr. Tout put parliament ? or rather, since 
he has dealt sufficiently with the peers, where does he put the commons ? 
They are not of course in the foreground ; and with part of their activities 
he has no concern. Law and legislation lie outside his subject. Yet there is 
much about parliament and the commons in the book. There is a note 4 
on the conception of ‘The High court of Parliament’, which is called 
‘an appropriate phrase but little to the purpose’; there is a long note ® 
on the personality of the Good Parliament, which discusses the vexed 
question of the writs de erpensis and some other matters of controversy 
in a manner which carries conviction. Nor is a single parliament left 
unmentioned which bears on the subject of the book. But, unless I mis- 
understand his meaning, Dr. Tout regards the action of the commons 
rather as an index of the general state of the country than as any sign of 
a wish for power. Normally they follow the magnates, with whom they 
were often closely connected ; Peter de la Mare, the leader of the commons 
in the Good Parliament, was the steward of the earl of March. Sometimes, 
as in 1397, the king might manipulate the elections for his own ends. 
Nevertheless, the importance of the commons is growing, and its growth 
is one result, ‘ perhaps one of the most important results of fourteenth- 
century administrative development’ which involved ‘the extension of 
the governing class from a limited ring of great tenants to the wider circle 
of the lesser landlords, who, both in central parliaments and in local 
offices, were sometimes able to say the decisive word in the struggles be- 
tween the Crown and the magnates ’.® It was in fact to their training in 

1 iv. 65. ® Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

* iii. 63. 5 iii. 291. ® iv. 66. 
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local administration that the commons owed their chance of becoming 
independent of king and magnates alike. 

No complete estimate of this book is yet possible ; at any rate none is 
yet possible to me, if for once a reviewer may speak in his own person. 
That estimate must wait for the final volume, and even then will have to 
wait until a generation of students have had time to learn to appreciate it. 
Here only the most general survey has been attempted, and all considera- 
tion of the wealth of detail amassed has been rejected. Yet it must be 
repeated that the detail, the necessary detail, is in the book, and no one will 
ever dare to touch any question or topic connected with the period treated 
in it without looking at its pages. If any student has ever himself written 
even the smallest article on even an obscure point, he will find that Dr. Tout 
has read it, made it his own, and given the writer full credit not only for 
what he wrote himself, but sometimes for more than the writer knew that 
it contained. It may be added that any one who begins by using the book 
as a work of reference only, may come to consult, but will remain to read ; 
and as he reads he will perceive that these volumes sum up and unify 
the result of the years of work which have been given to the collection of 
materials from obscure and difficult documents, that they give to all 
readers something that can be read with pleasure, and point out to all who 
would write administrative history that they will never succeed in their 
enterprise unless they take into account history itself in the larger sense 
of the word. C. G. Crump. 


Calendar of Charter Rolls. Vol. vi, a.p. 1427-1516. With an appendix 
A.D. 1215-1288. Edited by C. G.‘Crump and W. R. CunnINGHAM. 
(London : Stationery Office, 1927.) 


Strupents of history have every reason to rejoice at the appearance of this 
sixth and closing volume of the official calendar, which, in combination 
with the Record Commission transcript for John’s reign, makes accessible 
in print the contents of the whole 200 Charter Rolls extant, from the 
earliest in the first year of King John to the latest in the eighth year of 
Henry VIII. The fact that the charters of four reigns can be calendared in 
this volume in less than 300 pages bears witness to the decline of the charter 
in favour during the later middle ages, while documents like the last 
(p. 283), which begin in charter form and end as letters patent, hint plainly 
at the nature of the instrument by which the charter was to be superseded. 

The Charter Rolls may well have a special fascination for those who 
have discovered, as Maitland said of Leslie Stephen, ‘ the pleasure of hunt- 
ing the elusive fact ’, because a king who confirmed privileges, in reciting 
the earlier grants produced for his inspection, sometimes thus preserved 
documents which in their original form have entirely vanished. The fact, 
therefore, may have to be sought far away from the century to which it 
belongs, and there is no one of the six calendars in this series which can be 
safely neglected by the medieval historian. Moreover, an appendix to 
this volume (pp. 284-304) includes a number of interesting fragments 
dating from the thirteenth century, including full Latin transcripts of the 
charter of 1286 by which the London Dominicans handed over their first 
house in Holborn to Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln (p. 299), and a rather 
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worried letter from Pope Honorius IV, ‘ sealed with the seal of the fisher- 
man which we use for secret matters ’, begging Otto of Grandison to find 
some way by which his nephew Pandulf Savelli may still receive the Salis- 
bury prebend he had promised him, though it transpires that when he did 
so the bishop was dead and the prebend therefore in the king’s gift. Otto 
succeeded, as the next entry shows (p. 293). 

The largest part of this volume relates to the reign of Henry VI, who 
‘considering the benefits received by the king from Christ in victories 
over his enemies and unexpected help in the difficulties in which he has 
been involved, for which benefits the king knows not how to make a fit 
return’ (p. 26), was lavish in grants to abbeys and collegiate churches 
which either had family associations, such as Titchfield, Hampshire, where 
he had been married and shown courtesy in a stay afterwards (p. 81), or 
were impoverished and needy, like Ramsey, Lilleshall, or Peterborough 
(pp. 32, 37, 88). Some of the more obscure entries have perhaps greater 
interest than those relating to Eton, King’s College, or St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, the history of which is conspicuous and well illustrated in many 
quarters. The towns were very busy defending themselves against encroach- 
ment on their judicial liberties and over-pressure of Crown demands by 
securing either fresh grants or a more full explicit statement of the old 
ones, free from ambiguity and generality of phrasing. An important 
example is the charter, hitherto unpublished, granted in 1444 to London 
‘for the establishment of a sure method of keeping the peace in the said 
city, and for the securing of the tranquillity thereof, so that it may be set 
on a mountain of morals and virtues’ (pp. 41-4). This made the mayor, 
recorder, and aldermen ez officio keepers of the king’s peace within the city, 
and it was upon this basis that Edward IV eighteen years later built up his 
charter (pp. 188-90), which, as Professor Tait has pointed out,’ seems to 
have blinded most historians to the existence of its forerunner. In several 
cases, of course, Edward IV found it desirable to confirm the doings of his 
predecessors, as in the case of Canterbury (pp. 138-41), ‘ notwithstanding 
that King Henry IV and King Henry VI were only kings by usurpation ’. 
The Dominican nuns at Dartford produced for inspection in 1467 a long list 
of former privileges, stating that ‘though they have had and used’ such 
liberties, ‘they nevertheless fear that they may be impeded herein by reason 
of the obscurity and difficulty of the opinions of certain persons’ (p. 221). 

The proportion of charter material in the various reigns is curious and 
interesting. Richard III, two years on the throne, occupies as much space 
as Henry VII with his twenty-four. In the latter reign the most notable 
entries are those which create six peerages by charter (pp. 267, 268, 271), 
and the grant of a charter without fee to those Observant friars who on a 
site given them at Greenwich by Edward IV had begun ‘ to build certain 
poor houses to the glory of God and St. Mary and St. Francis and all 
saints . . . using of their own labour, expense, and sweat ’ (p. 266). A score 
only of entries relate to the first eight years of Henry VIII’s reign. 

In a volume so miscellaneous the indexing is a matter of great im- 
portance, and Mr. Cunningham is entitled to the gratitude of all readers 
for his two full, accurate, and helpful indexes of persons and places and of 
subjects. Hitpa JOHNSTONE 

1 History, xiii. 152. 
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John Gerson, Reformer and Mystic. By James K. Connotty, M.A., S.T.B. 
(Louvain: Librairie Universitaire ; London: Herder, 1928.) 


THE rather surprising neglect of Gerson by English scholars is a more than 
sufficient justification for the appearance of Father Connolly’s book. It is, 
however, unfortunate that, before finally committing so useful a work to 
the public eye, the author did not make a more careful revision of his 
text. The style is often slipshod ; misprints or slips of the pen are far too 
common, and sometimes even an absurdity is overlooked, as when we are 
told on the same page that Gerson was born in 1363 and that ‘ in December 
1428 he would begin his sixty-ninth year’. Apart from these minor 
blemishes, Mr. Connolly gives a sober and judicious account of a man who 
had himself to exercise a high sobriety of judgement in times of great diffi- 
culty, when the papacy was divided against itself, and when incipient 
nationalism, together with certain religious movements, was preparing the 
way for a reformation greater than Gerson, by nature a reformer, was ready 
to accept. 

The foundation of John Charlier’s life (for the name Gerson is a later 
adjunct) was the deep and simple piety of his home. Of the ten surviving 
children in the family all the boys became priests, and all the girls adopted, 
in some form or other, the religious life. Even at Paris it was strength of 
character and sanctity of life, rather than exceptional gifts of mind, that 
raised the eldest son, while only in his thirty-second year, to the high 
position of chancellor of the university, no mere academic post in the days 
when the decisions of a theological faculty carried weight with popes and 
kings, and when it could be gravely asserted that in matters of faith and 
morals the university of Paris could not go astray. Intellectually, as was 
perhaps inevitable at first, Gerson was affected by Occamism, but the taint 
never went very deep. In spirit he never belonged to the moderni who 
neglected the greater part of the Sentences and sneered impartially at Duns 
Scotus and Aquinas. When the time was ripe we find him using his influ- 
ence to promote the return of the Dominicans, but this again was not so 
much the result of an intellectual conversion as part of a policy of recon- 
ciliation and evidence of a desire to seek good wherever it could be found. 

xyerson, in fact, had little interest in the subtleties of scholastic controversy : 
he was a reformer of morals and religion, who began with a touching care 
for little children, and ended with exhorting professors to banish frivolity 
from their lectures and remember that their pupils had immortal souls. 
Even mysticism he would have adapted to the classroom, and his epitaph, 
“Do penance and believe the Gospel ’, was the established motto of his life. 

By nature pacific and conciliatory, Gerson was forced by circumstances 
into frequent contact with men who no sooner heard of peace than they 
made themselves ready for battle. Between ecclesiastical politics and 
politics in general there was then no distinction. The question of the age 
was how to rescue the papacy from the disrepute of Avignon and the 
consequent evils of schism. Mr. Connolly shows that Gerson did not 
approach the problem in the revolutionary spirit of a Marsiglio or an 
Occam. In his first years as chancellor he favoured the via cessionis 
(i.e. the resignation of Benedict), and only by degrees was he driven to the 
conviction that no remedy could now be effective but constraint of popes by 
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another authority. Hence at last came his declaration that, in a time of 
schism, the council of Constance had a right to meet without papal sanction, 
and further, that a council, ‘quamvis non potest tollere plenitudinem 
potestatis Papalis a Christo supernaturaliter et misericorditer collatae, 
potest tamen usum eius limitare sub certis regulis et legibus in aedifica- 
tionem ecclesiae ’. According to the official view, Gerson is thus left in the 
position of rebel or heretic, but the condemnation has scarcely damaged his 
repute. The people of Lyons were long disposed to venerate him as a saint, 
and Mr. Connolly, without prejudice to his own orthodoxy, gives ample 
reason for believing that their instinct was right. 

The mysticism of Gerson, to which Mr. Connolly devotes the latter half 
of his book, is not of the first importance in the history of the subject. 
While his affinity to the Victorines, Bonaventura, and others can be traced 
without difficulty, he was too much occupied with questions of discipline and 
order to lose himself in the rapture of the invisible world. Mistrusting all 
claims to personal revelation, he denounced the excesses of the Flagellants, 
saw the danger of extravagance even in men as genuine as Ruysbroeck, 
and refused his sympathy to every theory that would have disregarded the 
sacraments as means of grace. Perhaps the most remarkable fact in this 
connexion is that his claim to the authorship of the De Imitatione Christi 
should have been seriously maintained. That the claim is in fact untenable 
Mr. Connolly argues conclusively, but the implied tribute to the quality 
of Gerson’s inner life is not misplaced. For him, no less than for Thomas 
a Kempis, what mysticism primarily meant was simply personal religion. 
The professed ‘ religious’ could pursue his end in a manner forbidden to 
the chancellor of Paris, but Gerson had within him a cloister of meditation 
to which he was ever ready and anxious to retire. This aspect of the man 
it was that appealed so strongly to Luther, and even gave rise to the un- 
justified attempt to connect Gerson with Lutheranism in its polemical 
sense. For Gerson, despite his utterances on the subject of councils, was 
no destroyer of papal dominion or catholic unity. Much less did he fall 
into the error of imagining that the individual right of access to God could 
abolish the need of a church. He was a sane man, prepared to accept strong 
remedies for desperate evils, but not prepared to break away from the vast 
experience embodied in catholic tradition. It was characteristic of him to 
recognize the sincerity of Joan of Arc, but equally characteristic that he 
should repel egotistical pretensions, private interpretations of scripture, 
and all schemes for curing the maladies of the one church by diffusing 
them among a multiplicity of sects. W. H. V. Reave. 


La Réunion de Metz a la France (1552-1648). Tome i. L’Occupation. 
Tome ii. La Protection. Par Gaston Zetuer. (Paris: Les Belles- 
Lettres ; London: Milford, 1926,7.) 


THE occupation of Metz by Henry II was an important event in European 
history : it may be called the first step in the movement which led to the 
suppression of the Holy Roman Empire by Napoleon. Henry II’s Italian 
policy has been brilliantly described by M. Romier, but his German policy 
has not been fully related, at least from the French point of view. Noreader 
is likely to complain that M. Zeller’s study is not detailed enough. In his 
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book will be found as full a history as the documents afford of the diplomatic 
preliminaries under Francis I and Henry II, of the city institutions and 
parties before and during the French occupation, of its relations with the 
Empire, the house of Lorraine, the bishop and the French king, of the 
protestants in Metz, and of the gradual extension to the city of the charac- 
teristic instruments of the French monarchy. The book is based on a 
very wide study of documents, and the notes contain a multitude of 
references. 

M. Lemonnier, in his review of French policy from 1494 to 1559, con- 
siders the retaking of Calais and the possession of the three bishoprics to 
be the chief results of the period. ‘ Non seulement la France était intacte, 
mais elle avait repris l’effort vers ses frontiéres naturelles. C’est le grand 
résultat de la période ; il est curieux qu’il n’ait été obtenu qu’incidemment.’ 
A large part of M. Zeller’s first volume might be described as a detailed 
commentary on these sentences. He begins, in a long introduction, by 
combating what he calls the current thesis that the national policy of 
France from the middle age was set towards the Rhine, that the will to 
conquer the ‘ natural frontiers’ was its secular motive. It is not difficult 
to refute this thesis, as in the middle ages there were few policies that 
were either national or continuous. His chief arguments are that the north- 
eastern frontier of France was ‘immobile’ from 1301 to 1552, and that if 
there was any general conception of a ‘ natural frontier’ it was not that 
of ancient Gaul but that of the four rivers Rhone, Sadne, Meuse, and 
Scheldt, the frontier (traditionally but not actually) of the treaty of 
Verdun in 843. He rejects as mere rhetoric the claim of Charles VII, during 
the expedition of 1444, that the ancient frontier of Gaul extended to the 
Rhine. On the other hand, M. Zeller certainly agrees with M. Lemonnier 
that the achievement of Henry II in securing the bishoprics was ‘ inci- 
dental’. His long story of negotiations shows that this was no case of far- 
sighted planning. It was ‘ incidental ’ to the religious divisions in Germany, 
in which Francis and Henry had no part, and still more it was ‘ incidental ’ 
to the Italian policy which they willed but brought to no fruition. The need 
for allies against Charles V, so that the position in Italy might be retrieved, 
led Francis to welcome the aid of German princes, and even in 1552 Henry 
was thinking more of Milan than of the Rhine. ‘ Before the old Austrasian 
city pressed round its cathedral, the image of Milan and its domes must 
have haunted him with a still poignant regret.’ 

If there was a deliberate German policy in the minds of the French it 
was more concerned with a vicariate over part of the Empire than with 
territorial acquisition. After all M. Zeller’s researches it seems impossible 
to ascertain whether the proposal that the French should occupy the cities 
came originally from the French king or the German princes. The treaty 
of Chambord itself is really a document binding the princes inter se and 
extending an invitation to Henry. It would be well if he should occupy 
as soon as possible towns which of old belonged to the Empire, in which 
the German language is not spoken, especially Cambrai, Toul in Lorraine, 
Metz, Verdun, and others like them, and hold them as vicar of the Empire, 
in order that they may be kept out of the hands of the enemy (i. 165, n. 1). 
The princes promise to support Henry’s title as vicar. This clause should be 
carefully compared with the rather mysterious propositions made to the 
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conference of protestant princes at Ulm in September 1546. These were 
made during the Schmalkaldic war, and probably emanated from a 
‘German Protestant’ party that can be discerned gathering round the 
dauphin, a party which included the duchess d’Etampes, and even the 
cardinal of Lorraine, if Chelius, envoy of Philip of Hesse, is to be believed 
(i. 85, n. 4). They were communicated to the conference by the elector of 
Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse, and only the German version exists. 
After suggestions for a general attack on the emperor the proposals 
stipulate that, when a new emperor is elected, the French king shall 
still remain vicar of the Empire in Welschlanden. M. Zeller translates 
these words ‘ sur I’Italie et les provinces de langue francaise’. He quotes 
Empire documents of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in which Welsche 
Bistiimer are the bishoprics of French speech, but gives no authority for his 
inclusion of Italy. But in these French proposals we have the vicariate, 
and the reference to parts of the Empire in which German is not spoken, 
which reappear in the treaty of Chambord. The plan of 1546 may have been 
pigeon-holed, and brought to light again as one of Henry I1’s stipulations 
when he negotiated the terms on which he would assist the Fiirstenbund 
against Charles V. On the German side M. Zeller shows the preponderating 
part played in 1552 by Maurice of Saxony, whose double treason is so 
classical an example of Machiavellianism. 

So far as religion was concerned the French kings were careful to pre- 
serve their right to suppress the Reform in France as and when they 
pleased. Francis coldly rebuffed all attempts to secure toleration, and 
Henry II published the severe edict of Chateaubriand on the eve of the 
treaty of Chambord. On one occasion Orleans, the younger and favourite 
son of Francis, went so far as to say he was willing that the gospel should 
be preached throughout the kingdom, but it is doubtful if Francis knew 
of this (i. 77, n. 5). It is interesting to note that the humanists of France 
and Germany favoured a rapprochement, the Du Bellay, Sleidan, and 
Sturm. The French occupation of Metz did not affect the status of the 
reformed religion in the city: it remained illegal, although protestants 
had the same political rights as catholics, and this even after liberty of 
worship had been granted in the other cities of the Empire. M. Zeller 
thinks that one reason why the catholics of Metz did not open their city 
to the League, as Toul and Verdun did, was that a strong minority of 
protestants kept them anxious. Still more they feared that the house of 
Lorraine might secure the city. 

If the occupation of Metz was an accident the later history shows that 
there was good reason for it in the circumstances of the time. Why did 
not the Empire make more continuous efforts to recover the bishoprics ? 
Because the sentiment of nationality had been wakened in Germany, and 
this sentiment was a centrifugal force so far as the non-German lands of 
the Empire were concerned. Henry IV laid stress on language as one of the 
bases of a nation: ‘je veux bien que la langue espagnole demeure a 
Espagnol, l’allemande & |’Allemand, mais toute la frangoise doit estre 
& moy.’ The French showed great ability in their later dealings with the 
city; there they were and there they remained, and allowed natural forces 
to bind their new possessions to the kingdom. Little alteration was made 
in the city institutions until the time of Richelieu, but Henry IV made 
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his son (not his brother, as M. Zeller says, ii. 303) bishop, in order that the 
Lorraine influence might be counteracted. The royal authority was con- 
solidated by the creation of a parlement in 1633, and still more by the 
appointment of an intendant in 1637. The bailliage was constituted in 1641, 
and M. Zeller’s second volume is valuable for the study of these charac- 
teristic French institutions. His book is not likely to be superseded. 
Watrorp D. GREEN. 


English Constitutional Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century, 1603-1689. 
By J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. (Cambridge: University Press, 1928.) 


Amon the desiderated books of the future is a history of the English con- 
stitution from 1307 to 1715, the period in which it very slowly changed 
from a common medieval to a unique modern form. And in the special 
studies already accumulated for that purpose a high place will always 
be given to Dr. Tanner’s Tudor Constitutional Documents, to which the 
lectures under review form a very useful pendant. 

A course of lectures having a different end and structure from a con- 
stitutional treatise, the present work is rather a running commentary on 
the constitutional landmarks of the century, in relation to the national 
history, than a text-book; and no better introduction can be imagined. It 
adheres to the narrative form, but is admirably balanced, is illustrated by 
full and entertaining quotation, and rich in information. It shows a proper 
and critical respect for the older historians, and avoids that dependence 
upon newsletters as historical material which, for the reign of Charles II 
at least, threatens to become a considerable abuse. Two errors of fact 
should be noticed: on p. 150 for ‘Thomas’ read ‘ Philip’ Musgrave, 
and at p. 262 the meeting of the members of Charles II’s parliaments in 
December 1688 is telescoped into the convention of January 1689. That 
said, I only wish to suggest a few matters of doubt, or change of emphasis. 

There is one, to which attention may be drawn, as vital in the future 
conspectus we may hope for: it is local government. An extraordinarily 
high proportion of the ‘ unconstitutional’ actions of Elizabeth and the 
first Stuarts passed in the shape of endless and multifarious demands upon 
local authorities. Martial law, James’s interference through council with 
trade regulation, Wentworth’s rule in the north, the history of wage 
assessments, from such tributaries the main stream on which Dr. Tanner 
sails could be swollen and enriched, and perhaps new conclusions drawn. 

Wentworth’s name suggests more than one question. His role in 1628 
seems to be a trifle underestimated ; to say that he ‘contributed some 
weighty phrases to the support in debate of the Petition of Right’ 
minimizes, surely, the importance of the views he expressed upon sove- 
reignty, and of the body who followed him over from the opposition to the 
Crown. And the remark taken from Goldwin Smith (p. 50), that ‘ impeach- 
ment was an assertion of the responsibility of ministers to Parliament’, 
appears to be an inexactitude which can be corrected by the proceedings 
against Strafford himself and by the Grand Remonstrance : for parliament 
should we not read ‘ the Law’ ? 

A word may be said on three other points of parliamentary development. 
The full story of the Speakership has yet to be written, but the remark 
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that from Lenthall’s time the Speaker ‘ henceforth remains’ the servant 
of the house, not of the Crown, seems to take two hurdles in one stride. 
Through most, if not all, of Charles II’s reign the Speaker received a large 
payment from the Crown, while the great importance attached to the choice 
of Speaker by Queen Anne’s ministers seems to prolong the dual character 
of the office almost to the time of Onslow. Again, is the inference drawn 
(p. 190) from the parliament of 1656, that the middle class supported the 
Protectorate, entirely valid, if based on the borough representation ? One 
recalls the manipulation of the Colchester charter, and the existence of 
something very like the treasury vote of the eighteenth century could be 
pushed well back into the seventeenth, or indeed projected forward from 
the sixteenth. Thirdly, the peculiar significance of Clarendon’s fall, from 
a constitutional angle, grows on one the more it is studied, not merely 
that his conception of parliament was obsolete, but his treatment of it in 
1667 almost unpardonable. 

As for parties and policies after Restoration, a caveat may be allowed 
on some detached points. To take Ashley as leader of the anti-Claren- 
donians is not the view of his biographer, and would, perhaps, be hard to 
establish against the claims of Arlington, William Coventry, and Bucking- 
ham. A summary of the tory case in 1688 without mention of Nottingham 
is hard on that scrupulous prince of Denmark. Finally, the evidence that 
Clifford was a catholic in 1667 has never yet been produced; there is 
always that obstinate rock, that the bishop of Exeter consecrated his 
private chapel in 1671. Kerri FEILine. 


The Account Book of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704. Edited by ELEANOR 
C. Lopes, D.Litt. (British Academy. Records of the Social and 
Economic History of England & Wales, vol. vi.) (London: Milford, 
1927.) 


THIs book contains a record of the transactions of a Kentish estate 
during a period of eighty-eight years. It was the work of two men, Nicholas 
Toke the elder, from 1616 to 1680, and his nephew and heir, Sir Nicholas 
Toke, for the remainder of the period. The accounts themselves, which 
cover some 480 pages, are preceded by a valuable introduction, in which 
Miss Lodge gives an account of the family and property concerned, and 
brings together the salient facts as to estate management and agriculture 
which the accounts reveal. ‘ An account-book’, the editress remarks, ‘ is 
a tantalizing source of information ; it hints at so much, but explains so 
little.’ The observation is true, and only a careful analysis can extract the 
significance of material which is presented in the form of isolated and dis- 
jointed scraps of information. But this particular type of material, at any 
rate for the seventeenth century, is not abundant—The Farming and 
Account Books of Henry Bert, printed by the Surtees Society in 1857, is 
the only other specimen known to me—and no apology is needed for 
adding to it. It is not of a kind which can easily be made the basis of 
generalizations ; it is of a kind by which generalizations can be tested, and 
its casual minutiae give substance and content to the sometimes shadowy 
outlines of bolder pictures. The distress of 1630-1, and the activity of the 
Privy Council in dealing with it, acquire additional meaning when one 
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finds a landowner paying in 1631-2 some £8 in poor rates instead of the 
£1 15s. which he had paid when he began keeping his accounts, and the 
financial burden imposed by the Commonwealth is reflected in the high 
taxation entered in these accounts. 

The Tokes, uncle and nephew, were considerable land owners, and 
evidently treated farming as a serious business. They presumably 
found it a profitable one, since, in addition to the land they owned and 
for which, or part of which, they paid quit-rents, they took on lease 
a good deal more. It is of much interest, therefore, to see how the affairs 
of the estate were conducted. The main concern, it appears, was sheep and 
cattle grazing : the purchase of beasts is a recurrent item in the accounts, 
and in the autumn of 1620 the stock came to 2,230 sheep and 147 cattle. 
At the same time they had a good deal of land—the acreage farmed is not 
discoverable from the accounts—under different crops, wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, peas, beans, while in 1620 the cultivation of hops was begun, 
and towards the end of the century, in 1686, flax and turnips make their 
appearance. All this meant the employment of labour on a considerable 
scale : it appears that in 1627-8 eleven men and two women were employed 
on yearly wages, apart from labourers paid by the day or the piece, and 
that the wage-bill came to £116 4s. Wages, Miss Lodge remarks, had risen 
considerably since 1563, when an assessment had been issued by the 
justices—it is not certain, by the way, that assessments can be taken as 
representing market rates even for the time at which they were made— 
but wages, as she implies, give a very imperfect indication of standards 
of life in the seventeenth century owing to the prevalence of other sources 
of income. Some of the labourers were boarded by their employer, while 
others were smallholders, who worked on neighbouring estates in their 
spare time. A good many errors would be avoided if it were remembered 
that, down to a considerably later period than that covered by these 
accounts, persons who earn wages are not necessarily to be described as 
“ wage-earners ’ in the modern sense of the term. Read, however, with the 
necessary qualifications, figures as to wages are valuable, and they are only 
one among the items of information to be derived from these accounts. 
To extract everything of value from them requires patience, for the com- 
parable facts are scattered and have to be assembled before their signifi- 
cance can be grasped. But that is in the nature of the case, and Miss Lodge’s 
introduction supplies the student with a useful preparation for his task. 
Both she and the British Academy are to be thanked for making accessible 
a record which will be of value to all who are interested in the economic 
history of the seventeenth century. R. H. TAWNEY. 






























































































































Répertoire des documents concernant les négociations diplomatiques entre la 
France et la Transylvanie au XVII® siécle (1636[1635|-1683). Edited 
by I. Huprta, D. és L. (Paris: Gamber, 1926.) 

Histoire des relations diplomatiques entre la France et la Transylvanie au 
XVII¢ siécle (1635-1683). By I. Huprta, D. és L. (Paris: Gamber, 

1927.) 

















Dr. Hupita is to be congratulated on having been able to publish within 
so short a space of time at once a volume of texts and a detailed history of 
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France’s diplomatic relations with Transylvania from her formal inter- 
vention in the Thirty Years’ war until the Turkish failure before Vienna 
in 1683. The Histoire, its author points out, covers ground hitherto never 
methodically surveyed, and Dr. Hudita has based his own account of this 
intercourse on the official and other manuscript collections preserved in 
the various archives and libraries of Paris. The main source has of course 
been the political correspondence of the Archives du Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres. It may well be permitted to doubt whether this stout volume, 
of 390 pages of text, will be superseded for many years as a standard history 
of the use that Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV each in his turn hoped 
to make of the princes of Transylvania, who, given their Moslem overlord’s 
consent, might prove a useful subordinate ally in France’s endless game of 
keeping the Habsburg ruler employed on his hereditary frontiers as well 
as on the borders of the shattered Empire that he was equally bound to 
defend. The very nature of Dr. Hudita’s subject renders a future account 
the less likely to be undertaken, for few more depressing diplomatic episodes 
can ever have been recorded by a devoted pen than the endless missions, 
negotiations, and intrigues by means of which France sought to use the 
ambitions of Transylvania, as cheaply as might be, in order to harass the 
court of Vienna so long as she was in overt hostility with the last named, 
only to abandon her ally directly a nominal peace prevailed. 

It may be wondered why Transylvania should show herself so suscep- 
tible to these influences, when, as experience proved, she obtained little 
in recompense but the displeasure of the emperor’s government. But this 
miserable and unbalanced state was somewhat in the position of Savoy : 
what hopes of expansion it entertained might best be gratified by judicious 
adherence to a strong anti-Austrian power. But Savoy was free from 
the capricious sanctions or resentments of a Turkish padishah, and she had 
the experience and strength that the rule of a single dynasty conveyed. 
This last the principality of Bethlen Gabor, of the two Rakéczy, and of Apafi 
conspicuously lacked, as the elections and counter-elections of 1657-61 
only too convincingly displayed. The wooing and countenance of France, 
capricious though her policy might be, had nevertheless—as Dr. Hudita 
more than once remarks (pp. 59, 131, 140, 349)—this imponderable but 
desirable result : an increase in prestige to these elective and vassal rulers. 
Moreover, this amity with the French king implied a further insurance for 
the Transylvanian prince by reason of the French ambassadors’ influence 
in Constantinople and their interposition against his disavowal or actual 
deposition by the Turk. I am not sure that Dr. Hudita calls attention to 
this point. Certainly the relations between Louis XIV’s early envoys and 
the Divan were not such as to make it for the moment a very valuable 
support. The whole situation was in fact slightly unreal. France had 
rightly but a poor opinion of her protégé; yet, even so, in view of the 
Habsburgs’ weakness, Transylvania would not be likely to lose from an 


association, however false, with a state who had the same opponent as her 
own suzerain. 


Dr. Hudita’s work is additionally valuable for the frequent sidelights 
that it gives on the detestable hypocrisy by which the nominally Christian 
rulers of a Christian state did all they could, short of avowed alliance with 
the infidel, to forward his work and cripple the emperor by rousing his sub- 
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jects of Austrian Hungary against him. Indeed, in the latter stages of Dr. 
Hudita’s tale the relations of France with the Magyar rebels after 1672 
become inextricably mixed with the Transylvanian policy itself. The latter 
even recedes slightly into the background, for in the more desperate Hun- 
garian protestants France had fitter and keener instruments to her hand 
for the purpose of keeping the emperor employed to the south-eastward than 
in swilling, guzzling, Bible-reading Apafi. Such a study, to avoid a one- 
sided presentation of the facts, runs the equal risk of attempting to survey 
too much; yet Dr. Hudita seems to have succeeded in maintaining a fair 
balance. Clearly he could not avoid giving us what is in effect a parallel 
account of the policy of France towards the Porte; nor, in even greater 
detail, that of her relations with the Polish king and state, the diplomatic 
channel by which Transylvania was generally approached. At the worst 
there is a tendency to diffuseness and repetition. It is true that the latter, 
an error fostered perhaps by an over-scrupulous arrangement in short 
sections, bulks rather largely to the eye, and it may be regretted that this 
blemish was not removed. 

An unpretentious but useful index rounds off the text. Reference has 
proved it generally reliable and only a few omissions have been noted, such 
as Gallas (p. 104), Schmidt (p. 307), and ‘ Klindtsperg’ [Kinsberg] (p. 249). 
In the text itself Dr. Hudita twice refers to the bishop of Gran (pp. 81, 
205), repeating the error on p. 421, while the see of the French archbishop 
referred to on p. 186 n. might be corrected in the index to Embrun, its 
conventional form of to-day, or preferably entered under his family name 
of d’Aubusson de la Feuillade. The first note of p. 210 seems to require 
an inversion of the sender’s and recipient’s names, while the ‘ Ibid.’ of 
p. 359, n. 3, is clearly wrong. The volume is prefaced by a carefully 
arranged bibliography of the manuscript and printed sources used. As the 
published items that form part of a series are deliberately so grouped, the 
credit due to the Kommission fiir neuere Geschichte Osterreichs for 
issuing, as volume ix of its Veréffentlichungen, Gooss’s Osterreichische Staats- 
vertrige—Fiirstentum Siebenbiirgen should not have been overlooked. Dr. 
Hudita’s Répertoire is itself prefaced by a synopsis of the events related 
at length in his Histoire and by an elaborate and useful commentary on 
the material to be found in the manuscript sources and in publications 
reproducing documents bearing on Franco-Transylvanian relations. These 
are followed by 324 extracts from dispatches, nearly all preserved in the 
Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, and this volume as well has 
been equipped with an index. C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day. By C.R.Fay. (London : 
Longmans, 1928.) 


PROFESSOR Fay calls his book ‘ an economic and social survey’; and the 
description is very apt. The arrangement of the work is analytical rather 
than chronological; and the introductory chapter on Adam Smith and The 
Wealth of Nations strengthens the impression that Dr. Fay has written for 
the economist rather than the historian. The four parts of the book are 
designed to cover all the main aspects of economic activity: from this 
it follows that each part must deal with more than one main subject. 
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Thus part i is chiefly about fiscal policy, but includes also a very solid 
chapter on currency and banking. Part ii deals mainly with transport and 
communications, but has also an introductory chapter on the course of 
foreign trade. Part iii is principally concerned with manufacturing industry, 
though it begins with a most authoritative chapter on agriculture. Like 
one of Dr. Fay’s earlier books, part iv is on ‘ Life and Labour’. As might 
be expected, it discusses the more human and social aspects of economic 
change, and has a very strong chapter on friendly societies and the co-opera- 
tive movement. The chapter on ‘ Dogma and Revolt’, which traces the 
emergence of different schools of modern economic thought, seems at first 
sight somewhat incongruous placed between an account of social legisla- 
tion and a history of the labour movement ; even on a second reading the 
fascinating section on ‘ The Novel as a Source of Economic History ’ does 
not fit very happily into its environment. Such difficulties of arrangement 
and proportion are, of course, inevitable in any comprehensive survey of 
modern economic development : the interrelation of the various aspects of 
economic activity defies simple analysis and prevents any compact 
narrative treatment. 

Dr. Fay is both an economist and a historian. His mastery of economic 
and historic fact is well known and is, indeed, manifest on almost every page 
of this work. Some of the most useful passages in the book are those which 
link up history with present-day questions. Instances of this are found in 
the compact and reassuring survey of Great Britain’s commercial position 
in 1924 (pp. 149-50) ; in the careful estimate of railroad prospects in Great 
Britain (pp. 206-9) ; and in the very interesting section on ‘ Population and 
Emigration ’ (pp. 327-34). Throughout the book great care has evidently 
been taken to achieve accuracy in technical detail ; this is shown especially 
in the sections on transport, for example in the definition of ships’ tonnage 
on p. 164. 

The recent monograph literature of the subject has been well quarried 
by Dr. Fay; but it goes almost without saying that a book on modern 
economic history finished over a year ago must already need revision 
on a few points. The paragraph on Lancashire banking (p. 115) should 
make some reference to recent changes in Martins Bank. The passages on 
marine insurance (pp. 171-2) might be improved with the help of the new 
official History of Lloyd’s by Wright and Fayle. One or two details in the 
account of the Rothschilds (p. 130) now need correction from Count Corti’s 
Rise of the House of Rothschild. The discussion of English breadstuffs 
(pp. 222-3) would have been improved if Sir William Ashley’s last work 
had been available earlier. 

There are one or two doubtful points which probably arise from 
ambiguity or misunderstanding rather than error. Thus the passages 
describing the railroad amalgamations of the “forties (pp. 187, 195, 196) 
are curiously silent about the formation of the Midland Railway in 1844, 
Some rather obscure phrases occur in the account of the South Sea Bubble 
(p. 27), and the Bank of England’s ‘ monopoly of joint stock banking’ 
(p. 102) might have been more exactly described as a ‘ monopoly of joint- 
stock banknote issue’. The long and disputable foot-note about the relation 
between money and prices (p. 244) should have been incorporated in the 
text and greatly expanded: could it not have formed part of the section 
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on wages and retail prices (pp. 396-400)? As it stands the foot-note may 
be obscure to many readers, and is not convincing. 

As befits a citizen of Toronto Dr. Fay is a fervent imperialist and an 
apostle of Anglo-American friendship ; his economic ambition is to ‘ cause 
Canada and Great Britain to know each other more intimately’ and to 
emphasize ‘ the essential friendliness of the U.S.A. towards the rest of the 
English-speaking world ’. In this cause he has done good work: the pas- 
sages in which he compares British with American problems are often most 
illuminating to the British reader. Some critics may consider that his 
imperialist convictions occasionally (as in part i, chapter v) prevent him 
from maintaining a strict academic impartiality. But academic impar- 
tiality has never been Dr. Fay’s ideal ; and he is constitutionally incapable 
of sitting on the fence. If he passes judgement on current issues more 
freely than most historians would think justifiable, it will, on the other 
hand, be conceded that he has a more exact knowledge of modern problems 
than most historians can claim. He has a vigorous mind and a vivid style ; 
and he speaks his mind without fear. ARTHUR REDFORD. 


Sir Robert Peel. By A. A. W. Ramsay, Ph.D. (London: Constable, 
1928.) 


Miss Ramsay’s life of Peel belongs to the series entitled Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century edited by Professor Basil Williams, and is a welcome and 
valuable addition thereto. The book is scholarly and pleasant to read. 
Her enthusiasm for ‘ the noblest figure of his time ’ does not prevent her 
from trying to be fair to Peel’s enemies ; and if it fails to fire her readers, 
the fault is his, not hers. Her own criticisms are mainly directed against 
his views on Ireland. 

Endowed with every advantage except aristocratic lineage, Peel’s rise 
to power was smooth and rapid. Colonial under-secretary (at twenty-two) 
in 1810, Irish secretary in 1812, home secretary in 1822, he lived at the 
summit of English politics till his death in 1850, and of the great names of 
the early Victorian period his alone survives as a household word. Miss 
Ramsay draws a true picture of his lasting achievements: criminal law 
reform, the police (‘ Bobbies ’ in place of night watchmen who were usually 
‘aged paupers ’), the Royal Irish Constabulary (1814), currency reform, 
economy, the Bank Act. She brings out his liberalizing influence on the 
tory party, his encouragement of young men, his fine standard of public 
conduct, and the full and happy domestic background, of which most 
of his contemporaries knew little or nothing. She also justifies the two great 
conversions of 1829 and 1846 which have mainly established Peel’s place 
in history. It is right that she should emphasize what is often forgotten : 
that Peel ‘ was never a free trader of the late Victorian school, such as 
Gladstone and Bright became, rigidly enforcing the principles of free 
trade regardless of circumstances, looking only to the letter of the law, 
not the spirit’. He accepted colonial preference to the last. ‘ He left a 
fixed duty of 1s. the quarter on imported wheat ’ and ‘ a considerable duty 
on foreign timber’. He placed ‘a duty of 15 per cent. on manufactured 
silk’. Modern conservatism has no real link with the Peel tradition—his 
intellectual heirs were Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, and Cardwell—but it 
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has swung back in fiscal theory to his closely reasoned opportunism, and in 
this one respect he is nearer Mr. Baldwin than Lord Oxford. 

Of Disraeli’s famous request for office in September 1841 Miss Ramsay 
says, ‘ it is impossible not to pity the writer of this letter ’. Peel’s ‘ stubborn 
pride and rigid integrity ’ prompted what Miss Ramsay calls the ‘ delicate 
courtesy ’ of his ‘ gentle’ reply. This view is, I think, misconceived. First, 
the reply was neither delicate nor gentle. It was brusque and cold. It even 
starts, ‘My dear Sir’. Secondly, solicitation of posts and places is a 
commonplace of politics in every age. It is not an admirable custom, but 
it has been practised with no sense of shame by politicians with far more 
sensitive souls than Disraeli’s. Mr. Monypenny’s comments on this old 
controversy are probably fairer. On the larger question of the abolition 
of the corn laws Miss Ramsay writes with more force and the same convic- 
tion. It is by his actions in 1846 that Peel still lives in men’s imaginations. 
There is hardly a town in the north of England to-day without a Peel 
statue or Peel park or Peel square. It is Peel the free-trader, not Peel the 
party leader, who is thus immortalized. In the history of the British party 
system his is a shadowy figure. The Peelites of one decade became the 
liberals of the next. All latter-day conservatism moves back to the once 
despised Disraeli. 

Peel’s personal characteristics are described dispassionately in Disraeli’s 
life of Lord George Bentinck. His high code of honour, his culture, and his 
grasp of practical affairs gained him enormous respect : but few politicians 
as arrogant and reserved, as cold in manner and as wanting in passion, have 
won so successfully the confidence of the country. Miss Ramsay says truly 
that he would never have accepted the later conservative trend to im- 
perialism ; he was at least as alien to the slowly rising movement towards 
social reform, to the message of Sybil, and the first stir of trade unionism. 
He never was a democrat, though his career has inspired democrats. 

It is probable that many readers of this biography will conclude that 
Peel was limited in vision and slow in imagination. His chief work was 
admittedly to crown the labours of opponents by his own tardy conversion 
to causes which he had distrusted and withstood. Undoubtedly a case can 
be made by those who would portray him as ‘ the arch-mediocrity ’. On 
the other hand, his efficiency, hard work and austerity, and his devotion to 
what he thought the public interest are typical of the best type of English 
statesman. A democratic generation may well feel grateful to one who never 
tried to cajole the masses by professing a zeal which he did not feel, and 
by paying homage to catchwords which he despised. This is not quite the 
tribute which Miss Ramsay seeks for her hero, but it may be none the less 
his true title to a niche in the temple of fame. GERALD B. Hurst. 


A Sidelight on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858. Furnished by the 
correspondence of Lewis Tappan. Edited by Annie HELOIsE ABEL, 
Ph.D., and Frank Kuinepere, Ph.D. (Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1927.). 


Tue interesting letters published in this collection are taken from the files 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. They are mainly 
from the pen of Lewis Tappan, the secretary of the American and Foreign 
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Anti-Slavery Society to his fellow secretary in London or to other pro- 
minent anti-slavery advocates in Britain. They throw a vivid light on the 
difficulties of humanitarian reformers and illustrate at the same time how 
much can be accomplished by a comparatively small number of men if they 
are inspired by zeal and are convinced of the truth of their cause. Above 
all they show, as the title indicates, how close was the connexion between 
the reformers in Britain and in the United States, the common cause 
being a link of no slight importance between the two countries, however 
much it complicated their international relations. 

The editors throughout display a warm admiration for British reformers 
which they often extend to the British government. There is of course in 
this period a great contrast between the activity of the British authorities 
in putting down slavery and the negative attitude which the slave-holding 
states forced on the American government. The American objections to 
the right of search, which nearly destroyed the machinery made to suppress 
the slave trade by international action, are easily understandable in the 
light of American history, but by modern standards they seem extremely 
inadequate. In this matter the British government is beyond reproach. It 
may be doubted, however, whether those American historians who have 
studied the question most closely would endorse the editors’ view of the 
motives which inspired British policy towards Texas. But the letters here 
printed and the other evidence given of the efforts of the American aboli- 
tionists to obtain the intervention of Britain to prevent the annexation 
are full of interest, and the influence of their allies in London was certainly 
not negligible in the diplomacy of that intricate question. 

The letters and the copious notes with which they are illuminated give 
much interesting detail of the effect of British opinion upon American 
minds. On the whole, as the editors point out, the advocacy of the British 
abolitionists was tactful, and avoided an attitude of self-righteousness 
towards a slave-holding nation. It came best from those who could not 
be suspected of aristocratic leanings. An Appeal from British Women to 
the Women of the United States, signed by the duchess of Sutherland and 
others, produced in answer violent diatribes on the state of the poor in 
Britain, but a deputation of Friends to President Pierce and the governors 
of several states seems to have been well received. Sometimes, however, 
the Quaker connexion with beer was used against them : ‘ How much beer 
the English drink. Their eminent philanthropists own Breweries. This is 
as bad as Slavery !’ 

There were great cleavages in the United States between the Anti- 
Slavery Society of Garrison and the American and Foreign, while the fact 
that many of the Christian churches and Christian societies, such as the 
Bible Society, depended on Southern funds and ignored the slavery evil 
sometimes caused much embarrassment to Christian churches on this side. 
Moreover, Christian ministers who took care to avoid anti-slavery pro- 
paganda in the United States were apt to pose as zealots when they found 
themselves on British soil. Lewis Tappan often called attention to these 
inconsistencies. It was especially painful to him and his friends when the 
Free Kirk of Scotland sought and obtained £9,000 from slave-holders, an 
act which was calculated to do enormous damage to the Christian propa- 
ganda on which his society based its efforts. 
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Lewis Tappan is criticized by the editors for the patronizing and almost 
dictatorial attitude which he assumed towards his British allies, but on 
the whole he seems to have given them sound advice. They could not of 
course do much to ‘ promote the disuse of American cotton’, but their 
main influence lay, as he said, in exercising an effect on Christian opinion 
in America by their attitude towards those who attacked and those who 
defended slavery, and by seeing that their own government went on with 
its efforts and was not deterred by American protests. 

There is much else in this valuable work on both American and British 
social history. The two ‘ venerable ’ reformers Thomas Clarkson and John 
Quincy Adams appear once or twice and so do many other lesser figures and 
their opponents. To appreciate and evaluate the efforts of such intercourse 
as is illustrated in this book is, indeed, indispensable to an understanding 
of Anglo-American relations in the nineteenth century. 


C. K. WEBSTER. 


Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, and Materials for 


his Biography. By Hore Emtty ALLEN. (New York: Heath ; London : 
Milford, 1927.) 


Ir is very seldom that a medieval writer is made the subject of so thorough 
a critical study as that which Miss Hope Allen has devoted to Richard Rolle 
of Hampole, and which forms volume iii of the Monograph Series published 
by the Modern Language Association of America. In a volume of 568 
pages Miss Allen takes in turn each of the works ascribed to her author, 
enumerates the manuscripts in which the work is found, cites early refer- 
ences to or quotations from it, and brings out, by extracts from the work 
itself, the qualities of style or thought which are typical of Rolle, and the 
evidence which it affords concerning his life and the date of its composi- 
tion. She does not concern herself with the relationships of manuscripts 
or assess their comparative value for the formation of a text: that is not 
within the scope of her work; but she does do what is an essential pre- 
liminary to the study of Rolle: she establishes the canon of his works, 
and her judgement will probably prove the final one. 

The canon is the harder to come by in consequence of the Lollard 
tendency to shelter heretical writing under the name of the semi-orthodox 
hermit, and has been complicated by Horstmann’s indiscriminating collec- 
tion, in his Richard Rolle of Hampole, of works of which many have no 
claim to Rolle’s authorship. One of the chief services that Miss Allen has 
rendered to the study of Richard Rolle is her effective demolition of the 
mistaken theory which accorded to him the ‘ Prick of Conscience’. She 
writes with authority, for she has done what few bibliographers attempt : 
she has read her author. She is thereby enabled to submit each work to 
a variety of tests, and adjudge it not merely by the external evidence 
supplied by attributions in manuscripts and by references in other writers, 
but by the internal evidence of matter and style. In the course of his 
extensive literary output Rolle frequently borrowed passages and phrases 
from his own earlier works. He was a writer of marked individuality and 
of few central ideas. Mysticism, rhythm, and northern dialect are qualities 
that he shared with other contemporary writers ; but, taken in conjunction 
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with the more distinctive features of his writings—his alliterative prose, 
his,cult of the Holy Name of Jesus, and his insistence on the calor, canor, 
and dulcor which form the three elements of his ecstasy—they form sure 
criteria of what is genuinely Rolle. 

Miss Allen’s investigation of past ownership of all known Rolle manu- 
scripts, of testamentary dispositions of copies of his works, and of the use 
made of them by other writers, produces a body of exact evidence such as 
it is rarely our fortune to possess, for measuring the influence and popu- 
larity of a medieval writer. It brings out, for instance, the marked degree 
in which Rolle was accepted as a teacher by the Carthusian and Brigittine 
orders. The final chapter, on materials for Rolle’s biography, is the least 
satisfactory in a book that exhibits learning and enthusiasm throughout. 
The questions raised in it are discussed at length, but the answers, particu- 
larly that as to the hermit’s possible sojourn in the Sorbonne, amount to 
verdicts of non-proven. Solid facts regarding Rolle’s life, other than those 
derivable from his own writings, are few in number. 

H. H. E. Craster. 


Medieval Paintings at Westminster. By W. R. Letuasy. (London: Mil- 
ford, 1928.) 


THis pamphlet of thirty-one pages, the lecture delivered in 1927 to the 
British Academy under the Henriette Hertz Trust, has an interest and 
importance out of all proportion to its size. Mr. Lethaby’s connexion 
with Westminster Abbey is unique. As consulting architect to the dean 
and chapter he brought to his work not only enthusiasm, knowledge, and 
sympathy with medieval art, but wisdom and proper caution. Under his 
guidance restoration at the abbey has taken the form of conservation ; 
and in particular the paintings which formerly made it one of the most 
splendid buildings of western Europe have been rescued from dirt and 
decay, to shine with renewed lustre and to help imagination to recreate the 
building as Henry III and his builders designed and left it. Moreover, 
when the history of English medieval painting comes to be written fully, 
Mr. Lethaby will be recognized as a founder of the study, a worthy descen- 
dant of Vertue, Rokewood, and Carter. His articles in the Burlington 
Magazine, ill-arranged and almost casual though they were, yet laid a 
firm foundation of knowledge based on direct contact with the material, 
and inspired at times by extraordinary insight. Thus, this lecture is the 
distillation from the experience of a lifetime. In addition, it incorporates 
new facts and new theories, witness to Mr. Lethaby’s constant readiness 
to study and use new evidence. Interesting examples of this are in con- 
nexion with the paintings on the tomb of Eleanor of Castile, and on the 
north side of the southern sedilia near the altar. At one time Mr. Lethaby 
thought that a sepulchre painted on the tomb was that of Eleanor herself, 
and the knight kneeling at one end of it before the Virgin and Child was 
Edward I. Now, he identifies the figure as Sir Otto de Grandison, who went 
on a crusade in 1290, the year of Eleanor’s death. Probably he and other 
pilgrims, represented by a group of four figures at the other end of the 
sepulchre in the painting, were instructed to offer prayers for the queen 
at the holy places, represented by the sepulchre itself. The paintings on 
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the sedilia represent two kings, with the almost obliterated figure of a high 
ecclesiastic between them. Formerly, these two kings have been held to be 
Henry III, and Edward I or II; but Mr. Lethaby gives good reason for 
holding them to be Sebert and Ethelbert, and the ecclesiastic to be St. Peter. 
In connexion with these figures of kings he also makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that the fine panel in the Cluny Museum, representing scenes from 
the life of the Virgin, came from the same workshop. He does not, however, 
mention the disturbingly close connexion between the scene representing 
the Death of the Virgin and a miniature of the same subject in the fine 
Légende de St. Denis of 1317 in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Points such as these, however, are supplementary to the main theme of 
the lecture, which is discussion of the character and provenance of the 
famous Westminster Retable, and of its influence upon the Westminster 
or court school of painting in the later thirteenth century. Mr. Lethaby 
holds firmly to the view, first effectively argued by himself, that the retable 
is French. In support, he contends that the architectural style of the 
tabernacle work, the star-shaped panels, and several of the ornamental 
motives are distinctively French, and when found in English work are not 
exactly of the same type and are later in date. The association of embossed 
gilt work with coloured glass put over metal to simulate enamel, he holds 
was a Paris fashion of the middle of the thirteenth century, and was 
extensively used in the Sainte Chapelle. Finally, comparison of the 
figures with those in French illuminated manuscripts, notably the psalters 
of St. Louis and of Isabelle of France, reveals many similarities. Against 
these arguments there has been pointed out in favour of English origin the 
close relation to English manuscripts such as the Oscott Psalter and 
the Douce Apocalypse (whose English origin incidentally is doubtful), 
and to English paintings such as the chest-lid from Newport, Essex. 
Further, it has been argued that the decoration with embossed gilt- 
work and glass is similar to that used on the coronation chair and on 
the sedilia, and was probably therefore the established practice of an 
English workshop. These points Mr. Lethaby meets by asserting that the 
retable is earlier in date than any English work which resembles it, and in 
fact made such a profound impression in England as to become the origin 
of a style. Thus, the matter in dispute reduces itself to one of date. If the 
retable is as early as 1250, there is no English work known which would 
justify our assuming that it came from an English workshop, while there is 
a certain amount of French work of similar character surviving ; but if it 
is as late as 1265-70, then it is possible to assume the importation of French 
style into English workshops between, say, 1250 and 1260, and its applica- 
tion by English hands to the retable. In fact, we have no material to settle 
the matter, and Mr. Lethaby assumes, but does not prove, the earlier 
dating. But there is one piece of negative evidence that he does not cite 
which is slightly in his favour. In 1272 Henry de Otinton and the other 
executors of William of Gloucester were ordered to render an account 
of William’s receipts and disbursements to the barons of the exchequer. 
William was king’s goldsmith from 1252 until his death in 1268 or 1269, 
i.e. between the probable limits of date of the retable. Yet in the copy of 
the account which survives in the Pipe Rolls the retable is not mentioned 
at all, though the frontal for the altar is the subject of many entries. If, 
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as Mr. Lethaby has suggested elsewhere, the retable had been a gift from 
St. Louis, its absence from the account would be natural. 

The importance of this account in other ways has also been overlooked 
by Mr. Lethaby. To Mr. J. G. Noppen is mainly due the discovery of its 
significance. In an analysis published in the Burlington Magazine, he makes 
it reasonably certain that the date of the account (1272) is not the date of 
execution or payment for the various works of art mentioned. The account 
extends through William of Gloucester’s period of employment, and there 
is reason to believe the items are in chronological order. Thus it is incorrect 
to state on the authority of this account, as Mr. Lethaby does, that ‘ in 
1272 Master Peter of Hispania was paid £80 for two tablets painted for the 
altar of the Virgin’. The actual payment was probably much earlier ; 
and so it becomes reasonable to suppose that the two tablets mentioned 
are the same as the two which formed the subject of a bond in 1258 from 
the king to Peter in the sum of 120 marks (£80). Again, realization of the 
true character of the account would have prevented the statement based 
thereon, that in 1272 Master William the monk was paid 20 marks for 
painting ‘the tabernacle round the king’s bed in his chamber’. Master 
William up to 1260, when he was working at Windsor, had been one of the 
most prominent figures among the Westminster school, and it had always 
been difficult to understand why, if he was alive in 1272, he was not 
employed in the decoration of the Painted Chamber instead of Master 
Walter, who is mentioned as in charge of the work in 1267. The 1272 entry, 
however, tells us nothing as to when William painted the tabernacle or 
when he was paid ; and he may well have been dead when Master Walter 
appeared. 

With the question of the date of the retable that of its influence at 
Westminster is closely connected. As an example Mr. Lethaby cites the 
well-known figure of St. Faith at Westminster, in which the architectural 
canopy, the star-shaped panels beneath the figure, and the use of modelling, 
he holds derive from the retable. This assumes, however, that the St. Faith 
is later in date than the retable, a matter which still awaits proof; and in 
any case similarities such as those mentioned might well be due to similar 
influences coming from France. In the other examples brought forward, 
however, the probability of direct influence is greater. Among these are 
the ceiling of the Painted Chamber decorated with large and small bosses 
similarly disposed to those of the retable; the glass ornaments on the 
coronation chair and the sedilia; and the design of the cope of Opus 
Anglicanum in the Vatican, a series of star-shaped panels linked by brooch- 
like forms. 

It is by comparisons such as these that Mr. Lethaby builds up a picture 
of the London workshop of the later thirteenth century, in which painting, 
glass-designing, embroidery, and manuscript illumination were often in- 
spired or even carried out by the same artist or group of artists. It is not 
the least of his merits as an historian that in discussing his single instances 
he can at the same time create his background. W. G. ConsTaBLeE. 





Short Notices 


Proressor A. Erman’s The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (London: 
Methuen, 1927) stands out as the first attempt to give to modern readers 
a complete survey of the whole field of ancient Egyptian literature. It 
was very desirable that it should be translated into English, the previous 
collections of renderings of Egyptian texts into our language being mainly 
of the second order, and it could not have been placed in better hands 
than those of Dr. A. M. Blackman, himself a first-rate Egyptian scholar 
with a sound knowledge of German. We must not, however, make him 
responsible for the rendering of the Egyptian, since, at Dr. Erman’s request, 
he has made no modifications in the sense as given by the German scholar, 
confining himself to translating the German faithfully into English. With 
this restriction laid upon him Dr. Blackman might have contented himself 
with the merest translation, such as might have been produced by any one 
with an adequate knowledge of German. He has, however, been at pains 
to re-read in the original the whole of the texts dealt with, not only in 
order to be sure of never mistaking Erman’s meaning, but still more with 
a view to finding in each case the English style most suitable to the matter. 
The result is in most cases admirable, and should do much to save Egyptian 
literature from the disrepute into which it has been brought by the 
translations of scholars too anxious, especially when dealing with difficult 
texts, to make obvious the grammatical and syntactical bases of their 


rendering, and not anxious enough to produce a readable or even intelligible 
version of the original. T. E. P. 


Les Siécles obscurs du Maghreb, by E. F. Gautier (Paris: Payot, 1927), 
deserves the German epithet anregend, for which ‘ stimulating’ is our 
nearest equivalent. M. Gautier, who confesses himself ‘no Arabist ’, has 
lived for many years in French Africa, and possesses much geographical, 
ethnological, and historical knowledge; what he misses most in the 
medieval history of North Africa is ‘hypotheses’, meaning thereby theories 
which facilitate the grouping and explaining of facts, and these he has 
endeavoured to supply. It would be too much to say that he has made 
the very dry bones of this history live; but he has succeeded in clothing 
them with some flesh. Readers will distinguish the tribes whose operations 
fill the chronicles, Ketamah, Sanhajah, Zenatah, &c., far more clearly than 
they could before he wrote. And his general interpretation of the events 
has at any rate the appearance of being sound. Rather more than half 
the volume is occupied with an Avant-propos and an Introduction. The 
latter begins with an account of the authorities, attention being chiefly 
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devoted to a chronicle called Rau/ al-Qirtas, which is severely criticized 
as being a sort of Almanach de Gotha, and the more celebrated work of 
Ibn Khaldun, which is highly eulogized. He suggests as a translation of 
the title Raw/ al-Qirtas ‘ bouquet of slips’, i.e. collection of excerpts. 
This may correspond with its contents, but is scarcely a permissible 
translation ; the words must mean ‘ Gardens of Paper ’, i.e. papers whose 
perusal is as agreeable as a garden of fragrant flowers. The rest of the 
introduction deals with the history of North Africa prior to the Arab 
invasion, and traces back to that period (or rather periods) the causes 
which facilitated the Moslem conquest. He shows that the camel was 
introduced in Roman times, and by the time of the Arab arrival existed 
in sufficient numbers to render it possible to traverse the Sahara. M. Basset, 
an eminent authority on North Africa, was mistaken in supposing that 
the Arab invaders introduced it. M. Gautier collects evidence of the 
retention of Punic as a vernacular during the pre-Islamic centuries, and 
suggests that its linguistic affinity with Arabic accelerated the adoption 
of the latter. The proposition to which he attaches most importance is 
that from the remotest times to our own the Maghrib has been divided into 
two irreconcilable halves, called in antiquity the Numidians and the 
Mauri, and in our time the Arabs and the Kabiles. These names are 
respectively applied to two separate entities, as indestructible as the soil, 
the nomads and the sedentary populations. The second half of the volume 
interprets the history of the period by the generalizations at which the 
introduction arrives. His debt to the Prolegomena of Ibn Khaldun, 
probably the profoundest of Islamic thinkers, is admittedly great. He 
has of course been able to utilize numerous sources of information which 
were not accessible to his predecessor, and while endeavouring to penetrate 
the Oriental mind, has kept clear of its vagaries. His work should have 
a permanent place on the shelves of students. D. 8. M. 


‘ The historian of Arthur and the Arthurian cycle is concerned with two 
main problems. The first is the question of how much fact lies behind the 
earliest account of Arthur preserved in the Historia Britonum attributed 
to Nennius. In Arthur of Britain (London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1927), 
Sir Edmund Chambers examines the available evidence for Nennius’s 
sources concisely and fully, and gives reasons for believing that some of 
them, going back to a date considerably anterior to that generally assigned 
to Nennius himself, may have been based on genuine British tradition. It 
appears safe to assume that the Arthur of Nennius, whatever may have 
been his exact relation to Gildas’s Ambrosius, does represent a prominent 
figure in the organized resistance of the British chiefs to the Saxons. But 
beyond that the historian has no safe footing. The question as to the 
source, or sources, of the vast mass of legend that has gathered round the 
name of Arthur in the pages of Geoffrey of Monmouth, or of the literature 
of the Arthurian cycle, has been dealt with by Sir Edmund with insight 
and entire freedom from prepossessions of any kind, and the conclusion 
he arrives at cannot, we believe, be disputed on scientific grounds. It is, 
briefly, that Arthurian legend ‘can be no more than the play of imagination 
about the meagre details furnished’ in the Historia Britonum, set in 
motion by Geoffrey, aided to a very limited extent by native British legend, 
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and finally attaching itself to the romantic literature of continental courts. 
The book deserves to be studied as a model of historical method. 
J F. 


In Englisches Klosterleben im 12. Jahrhundert (Jena: Frommann, 1928) 
Dr. Clara Koenig gives a short analysis, based on the chronicle of Jocelin 
of Brakelond, of the personnel, the division and administration of the 
property, the remarkable position and privileges, both in church and state, 
the obedientiaries, daily life, religious and moral state, and culture, material 
and intellectual, of the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. The treatment, which 
is practically that of a subject-index, is objective and useful, for it presents 
a synthesis which can hardly be got from a simple reading through of the 
chronicle, owing to the distracting liveliness of the narrative. However, there 
are limitations: there is first of all a danger of forcing references into the 
service of a heading. Thus Dr. Koenig, in her anxiety to find residences for 
the abbot, in addition to those which he undoubtedly had at Bury and 
London, credits him with another at Oxford (p. 39): the hospicium men- 
tioned in the text was probably a mere temporary lodging. Again, in deal- 
ing with the monastic morals Dr. Koenig rightly pillories cases of sharp 
practice and disingenuousness, however humorous, but surely goes too far 
in catching at the words ‘ simulanda et dissimulanda ’ in Abbot Samson’s 
advice as to flatterers (p. 72). ‘ Fili mi, diu est quod adulatores novi, et 
ideo non possum adulatores non audire. Multa sunt simulanda et dissimu- 
landa, ad pacem conventus conservandam. Audiam eos loqui, sed non 
decipient me.’ Here is no dishonesty but only discretion, and the art 
of suffering fools gladly. On the other hand, there is not enough develop- 
ment of a really suggestive point, like the existence of two definite groups 
among the monks, the literati and the unlettered, long before the connexion 
with the universities brought the monastic graduates into prominence. 
On p. 14 Casula is wrongly translated as a cloak with a hood. Dr. Koenig 
is too much bounded by her chosen materials in the Memorials of St. 
Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Series) and the Monasticon: subsequent English 
work on the subject does not seem to have come to her notice. There is 
no reference to the work of Professor Davis and Mr. Galbraith (ante, 
xxiv. 417, xl. 222) on the liberties and exemption of Bury, or to Dr. M. R. 
James’s monograph on the library and the church published over thirty 
years ago, and containing, among other things, a library catalogue of about 
Jocelin’s date, which it would have been useful to compare with the data 
concerning book-learning extracted from the chronicle itself (p. 91). 
Dr. Koenig’s book is evidently a thesis, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect an exhaustive treatment, especially considering the enormous mass 
of unprinted material, in the Bury cartularies and customaries. But 
allowing for the slightness of scale, a wider range of reference and allusion, 
a suggestion even of what lay beyond the scope of the book would still have 
been welcome. W. A. P. 


In the beautifully printed edition of The Chronicles of Ferndo Lopes 
and Gomes Eannes de Zurara (Watford : privately printed, 1928) Dr. Edgar 
Prestage gives sufficient information, criticism, and translation to show 
how desirable it is that full editions should be published of the works of the 
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two successive historiographers of Portugal. The Hakluyt Society has 
given a translation of the Chronicle of Guinea, and portions of the works 
of Zurara have been well edited in the present century. But no complete 
edition of either author is accessible, and all that Dr. Prestage selects shows 
the great value of these authorities for the social and economic history of 
a country and period which is at best most inadequately known. There 
are many very curious illustrations of judicial, military, and matrimonial 
affairs. The story given by Lopes of King Pedro’s method of punishing 
crime in a priest is remarkable and interesting ; so is the economic policy 
of Fernando ; so are the tales of the behaviour of the English followers of 
John of Gaunt ; so, too, some details in the chronicle of King Joao I of 
the Portuguese war of independence against Castile. Zurara (whom 
Southey praised so highly) is even more attractive. For both Dr. Prestage 
gives most excellent biographies and estimates; but, he says truly, ‘a 
definitive judgement ontheir place as historiographers cannot be formulated 
till we possess true critical editions of the chronicles ’. W. iH. H. 


M. Marcel Poéte in the first volume of his Une vie de Cité: Paris de sa 
Naissance @ nos jours, dealt with the development of the city from the 
earliest times to the middle of the fifteenth century ;! in the second volume, 
La Cité de la Renaissance (Paris: Picard, 1927), he carries his narrative 
down to the end of the sixteenth century. It opens with an account of the 
‘solemn entry ’ of Louis XI into Paris in 1461, an event which definitely 
announces a new era in the history of the city. Paris had suffered much 
from the effects of the Hundred Years’ war, as is shown by the decay of the 
religious houses and the diminution of fairs. The increasing power of the 
monarchy and the revival of national prosperity soon revealed themselves 
in a rapid increase of population, in the growth of industry and commerce, 
and in a marked activity in building. M. Poéte relates how the connexion 
of France with the Netherlands in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and the influx of Italian influences in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
moulded the art and architecture of Paris. He describes in detail many 
features of social life, such as dress and housing, fétes and processions, 
plays, markets, public executions, and the life of the streets. At the end 
of the period Paris had become wealthy and there is evidence of luxurious 
living among the bourgeoisie and upper classes. There was also much 
poverty, as is proved by the large number of beggars and vagabonds that 
were to be found in the city. The volume concludes with an interesting 
account of the attempts that were made to deal with the problem of 
poverty. M. Poéte omits to provide us with a bibliography and no references 
are given in foot-notes, but copious extracts are made from original authori- 
ties in the course of his narrative, which is written in a popular style. 
A contemporary map of sixteenth-century Paris (that of Truschet and 
Hoyau) was published as an appendix to the first volume. C. E. M. 


The publication of The Dialogue concerning Tyndale by Sir Thomas More, 
ed. W. E. Campbell, with introduction and notes by A. W. Reed (London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1927), is very welcome. It is indeed time that the 
English works of Sir Thomas More, now available only in the rare edition 

1 Ante, xl. 158. 
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of 1557, were republished. In this book we have first an admirable intro- 
duction by Professor Reed, followed by a facsimile text of the Dialogue 
from William Rastell’s edition of 1557. Next we have a collation by Miss 
Beatrice White of the three editions of the Dialogue of 1529, 1531, and 
1557. To this, Dr. Reed has added an essay on More’s punctuation, spellings, 
and language, including ten pages of notes upon difficult or unusual words 
and phrases. Had the book ended here, as well it might, it would have been 
wholly admirable and sufficient. But we cannot give much praise to 
the ‘ Essay on the Spirit and Doctrine of the Dialogue together with a 
Modern Version of the same ’, the work of Mr. Campbell. In the Essay he 
shows More as a ‘ martyr for the rightful place of the Spiritual Power in 
the life of civilized man ’ (p. 65), and gives an account of the political events 
of the reign of Henry VIII. He then deals with More’s ideas on heresy, 
vernacular translations of the Bible and the authority of the church, with 
the effects in England of the Reformation, and with More’s thought in rela- 
tion to modern social problems. In view of the many irrelevances and of the 
highly controversial statements in this section, it is a pity that the quotations 
he adduces in their support should be so frequently inaccurate. Upon com- 
paring the Version with the original, we find that there is hardly a page 
without one or more misprints. The editor omits sometimes words, some- 
times headings, and is quite arbitrary in his use or rejection of More’s 
archaisms and in his introduction of italics. Further, obsolete words are 
often wrongly rendered into modern English (e.g. ‘ sely ’ as ‘ silly ’, pp. 209, 
294, 295) or else left in the text without comment. We are told that 


this book ‘ provides an example of what it is hoped will be accomplished 
for the rest of More’s works’; but it is to be hoped that its successors 
will improve upon its editing, which can be described only as unscholarly. 


G. R. P. 


Like a modern political campaign the battle of the Reformation was 
fought not only with serious arguments but with wit and satire, and not 
only with printed treatises but with pictures, which were reproduced on 
loose sheets of paper and also on china, pottery, draughtsmen, gems, seals, 
and medals. A large number of Satirical and Controversial Medals of the 
Reformation: The Biceps or Double-headed Series (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1927) have been catalogued, annotated, and in part reproduced by 
Dr. F. P. Barnard. The peculiarity of a medal of this sort is that, held 
right side up it exhibits the features of a typical pope, or cardinal, and 
turned upside down it reveals the face of a devil or fool. Or, as a seven- 
teenth-century rhymester put it : 


Look one way here and there a pope you see, 
And but reversed the devil a pope is he. 


The majority of medals here catalogued are protestant ; but some, even 
of those satirizing the pope, are catholic. In these the reversed head is 
that of an emperor. The learned editor believes that these medals were 
intended to be carried around as badges, like the pictured buttons now 
worn by many Americans during an election. These medals, though they 
copied each other a good deal, were adapted, at each reissue, to the needs 
of a new situation. Thus, there is one representing the duke of Alva and 
the devil, and another of Calvin and the devil. Some of the medals are 
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dated ; others must be classified according to their subjects and legends. 
The whole book, beautifully printed, and crammed with curious learning, 
is an unusual and fascinating contribution to the history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. P.S. 


The Scottish Correspondence of Mary of Lorraine and The Sheriff Court 
Book of Fife (Edinburgh: University Press, 1927, 1928) are notable 
additions to the publications of the Scottish History Society. The former 
contains upwards of 300 letters, addressed to Mary of Lorraine for the 
most part, and nearly all bearing closely upon the perplexing period of 
history in which the fortunes of the queen dowager and the French alliance 
rose and fell together, and England ultimately found protestantism a more 
potent instrument of policy than pikemen and pensions. The correspon- 
dence of Sir John Luttrell, English governor of Broughty Castle after 
Pinkie, throws an interesting sidelight on the failure of Somerset’s govern- 
ment. Dr. Annie J. Cameron, who edits the volume with scholarly care and 
pilots the reader through the maze of politics in a series of introductory 
chapters, makes ro overstatement when she describes the letters as ‘a 
quarry in which all kinds of historical investigators may find rich seams’. 
They supplement rather than modify established conclusions. But there 
is material here for the student of social and economic history, of military 
methods and of the vernacular, as well as for the political historian. 

The extant sheriff court records of Scotland do not go beyond the early 
years of the sixteenth century, and the Fifeshire record, besides being one 
of the earliest, is the first to be made readily accessible in a complete form. 
(The late Dr. Littlejohn’s edition of the Aberdeenshire record, which 
begins in 1503, suffers from its abridgement, whilst the Dumfries Sheriff 
Court Book of 1537-8 is little more than a fragment.) It is commonly 
supposed that local courts in the sixteenth century were notoriously 
corrupt. The Fifeshire record does not bear this out. At the same time 
the procedure in civil cases favoured delay, and the editor remarks that 
‘it is possibly not without significance that the longest cases were generally 
those in which persons of some importance were cited as defenders, and the 
shortest cases those in which such persons were pursuers’. Great praise 
is due to Dr. W. C. Dickinson’s introduction, notes, and appendixes, which 
together make a contribution of the greatest importance to the history of 
administration in Scotland. The origin of the Scottish sheriffdom, which 
Dr. Dickinson holds to have been ‘ the counterpart rather of the continental 
chatellenie than the Anglo-Saxon shire ’, the nature of the sheriff court, the 
work of the sheriff and his officers, the laborious procedure, are all dealt 
with in an admirably lucid way. The absence of a subject-index covering 
introduction and appendixes is inconvenient. J. M. H. 


The title that Dr. Karl H. Panhorst has given to his work Deutschland 
und Amerika. Ein Riickblick auf das Zeitalter der Entdeckungen und die 
ersten deutsch-amerikanischen Verbindungen (Munich: Reinhardt, 1928), 
is slightly misleading, for one whole chapter is devoted to the beginnings 
of the spice trade with India. In the first half of the book he has relied 
entirely on secondary sources, and with the best of these he is not always 
familiar. Ghillanys’s book on Behaim is now replaced by that of Raven- 
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stein, and had the author known the excellent volume of C. H. Haring on 
this same period he would have been saved some labour. The book is 
dedicated to Haebler, whose results of course are largely incorporated in it. 
It is indeed to the work of the Germans in South America that the author 
has devoted his own investigations, and on this subject he has much to say 
of value and importance. He has carried Haebler’s investigations a step 
farther by his own researches. For the rest his book is a running com- 
mentary on the Germans who were associated in any way with the discovery 
of America; but often this consists in a mere enumeration of names, so 
little is known of their personal history. Dr. Panhorst has of course con- 
sulted the possible German sources, but where his book is weak is in his 
descriptions of the early discoverers such as the Cabots and Corte-Reals. 
Sebastian Cabot for instance never took the La Plata for a strait, but 
deliberately entered this river in search of gold, of which he had been 
informed by the survivors of an earlier expedition. The book has no index 
but only a table of contents. H. P. B. 


Dr. James A. Williamson is to be congratulated on producing in Sir John 
Hawkins (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1927) a first-class biography of one of 
the most neglected and most misrepresented of the Elizabethans, and on 
giving an extremely interesting history of maritime affairs in the sixteenth 
century. After an account of the Hawkins family, he goes on to discuss 
the early African trade. Little has so far been written on this subject, and 
the balance of commercial and political interests between the Portuguese 


monopolists and the English and French speculators is very well handled. 
With regard to the West Indies, the author advances the theory that 
Hawkins was trying to obtain a commission from Philip II to protect the 
Spanish trade with an English naval force, and that he was more interested 
in West Indian products, obtained by selling his slaves, than in the slave 
trade itself. Hawkins’s third slaving voyage is told in the light of an un- 
published narrative in the Cotton manuscripts, but, all things considered, 
this discovery contributes very little that is new. On the other hand, the 
description of the part played by the French protestants in the unofficial 
war in home waters is a great contribution to naval history. The 
French freebooters are shown to have been quite as strong and politically 
important as the Sea Beggars, and La Rochelle figures as the counterpart 
of Brill. Apparently the English government was forced to support these 
freebooters, because they supplied us with the goods which in more normal 
times would have been obtained through Antwerp and Seville. Hawkins’s 
part in frustrating the Ridolfi plot is excellently described, and he is shown 
in close alliance with Burghley, who gets most of the praise for the success 
of English naval policy ; but it must be remembered that, as treasurer of 
che navy board, Hawkins boldly executed the whole business of new con- 
struction as well as the refitting of older ships by special contracts between 
himself, the queen, and the shipwrights Pett and Baker. In his treatment 
of the actual hostilities with Spain, Dr. Williamson minimizes the supposed 
differences between the pro-Spanish and anti-Spanish parties in England ; 
and in this connexion it may be noted that Drake’s voyage of circum- 
navigation is considered to have had the East as its true objective, and to 
have been directed mainly against the Portuguese. If this is correct, then 
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Drake’s operations on the west coast of South and Central America, were 
only a brilliant series of raids, conceived on the spur of the moment. The 
author’s comparisons between the ships of the Armada and the English 
naval forces are very interesting, but should be read with some caution. 
He claims that the campaign justifies Hawkins’s navy board administra- 
tion, but tells us nothing about his share in the actual fighting. The terrible 
aftermath of sickness and destitution on the return of the English fleet from 
the North Sea serves to show Hawkins as a friend of the sailor, and the book 
closes with a rather short account of the great administrator’s last voyage 
with Drake. Dr. Williamson has done a great service in printing many of 


Hawkins’s letters in full. These by themselves are sufficient to dispel many 
of the myths about him. A. 


In the series of useful manuals now in course of publication in the 
Biblioteca Hispania, a volume by J. M. Rubio, Felipe II y Portugal (Madrid: 
Editorial Voluntad, 1927), gives a clear account, from the Spanish point of 


view, of the events and activities which led to the assumption of the Portu- 
guese crown by Philip II. F. A. K. 


Dr. N. W. Posthumus’s edition of the papers of De nationale organisatie 
der lakenkoopers tijdens de Republiek (no. 51 of the third series of the 
Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap gevertigd te Utrecht, 1927) 
does nothing less than introduce the student of Dutch economic history to 
a hitherto unknown commercial organization of Holland’s ‘ Golden Cen- 
tury’. Like the great companies of Dutch oversea trade and in contrast 
to the municipal craft gilds, the verbond of the Dutch cloth traders, whose 
activities can be traced in the Rijksarchiev and the local archives from 
1577 to 1658, lacked in stability and unity of organization what it possessed 
in national representative power and could therefore escape the attention 
of previous research. The English reader will be interested to see that 
it was principally the opposition to the competition of English cloth 
imported into the Dutch provinces both by the Merchant Adventurers 
through their successive settlements and by the Interlopers, who appear 
to have dominated the foreign trade at the Amsterdam Exchange, that 
united interests so wide apart as those of the mere traders in national 
Datch cloth and those of the lakenreeders working at the same time as 
organisers of the national manufacturing and home industry; not to speak 
of the conflict between large and small capitalists, wholesalers and retailers, 
as well as between the different provinces and towns geographically. Of 
special importance, if capable of being substantiated, would be Dr. Pos- 
thumus’s contention (p. xxiii) that the monopoly of the Adventurers acted 
in lowering the wages, and therefore the quality, of the English production, 
leading in this way to the ceaseless bickerings with the Dutch government 
and buyers over the question of the tarra, i.e. the buyer’s indemnity for 
faulty quality to be adjudicated by special offices of control. Projects 
like those of Alderman Cockayne, the recent treatment of which by Astrid 
Friis is duly appreciated by the author, seem indeed to have attacked the 
position of the Adventurers on something like this line. C. B. 


In a scholarly monograph entitled The Life and Correspondence of 
Lodowick Bryskett (Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1927) Mr. Henry 
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R. Plomer and Mr. Tom Peete Cross appear to have utilized nearly all 
available records and letters directly touching the life of this man, hitherto 
best known as the friend of Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser and as the 
author of the Pastoral Aiglogue printed with Spenser’s Astrophel. Born 
about 1545, the third son of Antonio Bruschetto, an Italian refugee, 
Lodowick Bryskett entered the household of Sir Henry Sidney, and in 1572 
was chosen to accompany his son Philip in a tour on the continent. In 
1575, when Sir Henry was appointed Lord Deputy for the third time, 
Bryskett accompanied him to Ireland and was granted the office of clerk 
to the privy council. He obtained other clerkships in Ireland, but seems 
sometimes to have deputed his offices to others, in particular to his friend 
Edmund Spenser. In 1581 he was again in Ireland, when Lord Grey de 
Wilton was Lord Deputy, but having failed in his application for the post 
of secretary of state, he announced in a letter of the 15 January 1581/2 that 
he had taken from Sir Nicholas White some lands formerly belonging to 
the priory of St. John’s, close to Enniscorthy. Here the authors, apparently 
supposing that the lands of St. John’s were included in the manor of 
Enniscorthy, are puzzled, seeing that a lease of the manor had been granted 
to Edmund Spenser on the previous 6 December and by him transferred 
three days later to Richard Synnot, who about three years afterwards (not 
thirteen years as stated on p. 49) sold the lease to Sir Henry Wallop (see 
Wallop’s Letter, State Papers Ireland, vol. 122,15). But the two properties 
were separated by the river Urrin and were in different hands. Sir Nicholas 
held St. John’s, but not the manor of Enniscorthy. The real puzzle is that, 
while Bryskett says he has taken St. John’s, he is more than once mentioned 
as ‘of Maghmaine ’, a name now corruptly written Mackmine, being that 
of a townland with a modernized castle, three miles to the south of St. John’s 
priory. The explanation seems to be that, having failed to get an allowance 
for a garrison of twenty men at St. John’s, he resolved, as he says, to seek 
‘a more quyett kynde of lyfe’ (p. 37), and appears to have given up 
St. John’s for the less pretentious and no doubt less expensive house and 
lands of Maghmaine. Throughout the book the background of general 
history is (perhaps justifiably) only hinted at, but the local disturbances 
that caused Bryskett to flee with his family from the country in 1598 are 
very inadequately and even incorrectly told (p. 59). Had the authors 
consulted the ‘ Enniscorthy’ volume of Mr. Philip Hore’s History of 
W exford, pp. 445-9, they would have learned what really happened at that 
time in the neighbourhood. G. H. 0. 


In his biography of Sir Charles Sedley (London: Constable, 1927) 
Professor De Sola Pinto has fully made good the sub-title of his book, ‘a 
study in the life and literature of the Restoration’. He has given us a good 
many new lights on the poet’s life, as for instance the extraordinary story 
of his connubial relations, and added to the literature of the subject a 
thoroughly interesting and original picture of ‘ the Wits’. As a contribu- 
tion to history in general, it will be found that some of his narrative rests 
upon conjecture. We hear rather too often that Sedley ‘ must have been ’ 
in the secret of the Revolution of 1688, or ‘ must have sat in taverns dis- 
cussing the Popish Plot ; and the deductions based upon the analysis of 
his library are really guesswork. It would, in the same way, be dangerous 
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to take at its face value the account here given of Sedley’s career in parlia- 
ment ; he was not uncommon in attacking placemen, and it is an exaggera- 
tion to claim him as a prototype of the cross-bench mind. There are a few 
mistakes of fact. The poet Waller (who betrayed his associates in the only 
plot in which he had the conviction to engage) cannot be deemed a Cavalier. 
War between England and France was declared in 1666, not 1665. Buck- 
ingham was not empowered to conclude a treaty when he visited France 
in July 1670. The Irish resumptions under debate in Parliament in January 
1700 were not of Jacobites’ lands, but of the grants made by William III 
to his personal followers. It is, we think, a mistake (as the documents 
quoted in Appendix ITI, indeed, would show) to argue that Rochester, and 
Ormonde of all men, acted as ‘ panders’ to bring together James II and 
Catharine Sedley. The duke of Shrewsbury was not ‘ young’ in 1705, 
though it is pleasant to hear it; he was forty-five years old. Its literary 
value apart, and that in our judgement is very considerable, the work must 
be estimated in the light of its general thesis, that ‘ English civilization in 
its fullest sense could only result from a combination of the probity and 
decency of the Puritan, separated from his dourness and philistinism, with 
the culture and gaiety of the Cavalier, divorced from his licence and 
brutality ’, and that Sedley made a ‘ real contribution ’ to this cause. If 
we distrust the sharpness of the antithesis, it is for the very reason that 
we believe at least equal contributions were made by gentlemen who 
abstained from tearing off their clothes at taverns, and whose daughters 
were not royal mistresses. K. F. 


Die Idee der Toleranz im England der grossen Revolution, by Dr. Michael 
Freund (Halle : Niemeyer, 1927), is a valuable contribution to the history 
of modern thought. The first half of the book deals with the thinkers 
influenced mainly by the Renaissance, above all Chillingworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, Selden, and Harrington; the second with those rooted in the 
Reformation, of whom Milton, Owen, Goodwin, Roger Williams, and Vane 
receive most attention. The author is well aware that this classification 
is not exhaustive, since Milton, for instance, combined the rich culture of 
the one with the religious intensity of the other. The careful and sym- 
pathetic analysis of so many embodiments of the idea of toleration, some 
resting on rational, others on mystical foundations, brings home to us the 
extreme elasticity of the conception and the difficulty of fitting the bolder 
expressions of what is now almost an axiom into the social and political 
framework of England under the first two Stuarts. Dr. Freund has written 
so well of the first half of the seventeenth century that his readers will be 


glad to learn that he intends to continue his story into the era of the 
Restoration. G. P. G. 


The seventy-seventh volume of the Massachusetts Historical Society’s 
Collections deals with Massachusetts Privateers of the Revolution (1927), and 
has been prepared by Mr. Gardner Weld Allen. The main body of the 
volume consists of an admirably clear and methodical list of the privateers, 
giving, from the bonds taken when each was commissioned, particulars 
as to rig, tonnage, armament, ownership, commanders, and so forth. These 
entries have been gathered from the Massachusetts Archives and the 
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records of the Continental Congress, and supplemented from other manu- 
script sources as also from printed books and newspapers. Where possible, 
information is given about the movements and engagements of these ships 
and whether they were captured by the enemy. For the sake of complete- 
ness there have been included certain small classes of public vessels and 
the irregular armed private vessels which, in that unsettled period, were 
able to sail without commissions. As a new commission was usually taken 
out for each voyage and the voyages were often short, the list has no fewer 
than 1,554 items. Mr. Allen draws attention to the difficulty of deciding 
which of the often carelessly specified entries refer to the same ship, and 
in every way he provides the reader with the means of using the list. 
His introduction gives, with the aid of a dozen facsimiles, an excellent 


guide to the development of the law and practice of American privateering 
from 1775 to 1781. G. N.C. 


The trial of Struensee and his associates ranks among the notable State 
trials of history, both for its effects upon Europe and for its exposure of 
the ideas and usages of the time. It was conducted in deep secrecy, and, 
affecting as it did the reputation of Christian VII for sanity and of 
George III’s sister for virtue, extraordinary efforts were made to conceal 
much of its procedure. The king of England destroyed Keith’s account of 
it in his dispatches, and the Danish government kept the original papers 
in a sealed chest for more than a hundred years. Some are still inaccessible, 
but Herr H. Hansen has been enabled by the Carlsberg fund and the 
Society for the Publication of Sources of Danish History to print in 
Inkvisitionskommissionen af 20 Januar 1772 (Kobenhavn : Gad, 1927) in 
extenso much of what is not primarily concerned with the relations between 
Struensee and the queen. Although the editor is somewhat reticent (and, 
incidentally, it was Cambridge, not Canterbury, that gave Struensee an 
honorary degree) the work is well done. Herr Hansen passes few judge- 
ments of his own, but makes not the slightest attempt to apologize for the 
extraordinary egg-dance which the commissioners carried on through their 
seven-and-forty meetings or for the narrow and vindictive spirit of the 
new administration. In actual fact the king was a lunatic, and Struensee 
had been for many months struggling to uphold an autocracy which never 
admitted that fact, though it was patent from 1772 to 1808. The 
commissioners knew that he was weak of will and beyond measure eccentric. 
They reverently received his evidence that he had known, after the 
fact, of the building of a royal country house, ‘ but His Majesty had not 
been allowed to go there’. Yet the prisoners were judged on the assumption 
that Christian VII was all that loyal devotion prescribed : the wise, benevo- 
lent, omnipotent father of the state. Thus their efforts to prevent him from 
insulting themselves, rushing naked into public places or hurling crockery 
upon his subjects’ heads became treasonable attempts to possess the royal 
person. In comparison with this, which cost the well-meaning Brandt his 
life, the complication due to Rantzau became almost insignificant. Yet it 
could not have been easy to condemn General Gihler for receiving 
treasonable letters from the man who, now high in favour as the author of 
Struensee’s downfall, testified with his tongue in his cheek that Gahler’s 
own letters had been perfectly innocent. As an example of the prevalent 
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confusion in law may be cited the unsolved problem whether the seduction 
of the king’s consort was or was not death-worthy lése-majesté, while 
between them the commission and the administration found Madame Gihler 
perfectly innocent, kept her a prisoner, administered a severe rebuke, and 
gave her a pension. The book, as these remarks may suggest, is of real 
human interest, and the second volume will raise even higher the proportion 
of hitherto unprinted matter relating to this investigation. In many of the 
documents, especially those of which Gihler and Struensee’s brother were 
the authors, the ideas of contemporary reformers find clear and forcible 
expression. W.F.R. 


Mr. Wilfred B. Kerr’s The Reign of Terror, 1793-4 (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1927), has more the character of a political pamphlet 
than of an historical study. He acknowledges his obligations, both general 
and personal, to M. Mathiez and follows his lead closely in describing the 
government of the great committees as an experiment in democracy. It 
is assumed throughout that sansculottism and patriotism are interchange- 
able terms, and that any opposition to the revolutionary government, 
whether it came from aristocrats, bourgeoisie or peasants, was necessarily 
inspired by the sordid motives of personal gain common to a capitalist 
class. The men responsible for the Terror are described as warm-hearted 
patriots and Marat as the most powerful intellect in the first republic. 
Very little emphasis is laid on the desire of the peasantry to stabilize the 
revolution, when they had gained the ownership of the land they cultivated, 
and Mr. Kerr never faces the fact that government by the Committee of 
Public Safety was never anything but a minority government. In dis- 
cussing the failure of the law of the maximum he expresses the opinion that 
instead of leaving the administration to the departments, ‘ a nation-wide 
organization ought to have been created ’, an opinion which shows ignorance 
of what was practical in local government in 1793. When he describes the 
festival of reason in Notre-Dame and elsewhere as ‘ a novel kind of amuse- 
ment showing no evidence of intolerant fanaticism, but much of Parisian 
gaiety and irony ’, it is clear that he has no conception how deeply these 
sacrilegious orgies shocked a people still predominantly catholic, or of how 
the religious question influenced the thermidorian reaction. If Mr. Kerr 
has formed any definite opinion on the central problem of the Terror— 
the dilemma of reconciling the reign of virtue and justice with acts of 
cruelty and oppression—he has failed to express it. His estimate of 
Robespierre’s character is equally confused. He states that ‘from the 
establishment of the revolutionary tribunal in April 1793 until 22 prairial 
1220 executions had taken place in Paris ; from 22 prairial to 10 thermidor 
1376 unfortunates lost their lives on the scaffolds of the capital. The 
responsibility was not Robespierre’s’. But Mr. Kerr assigns full responsi- 
bility to Robespierre for the law of 22 prairial and the removal of all 
provincial tribunals to the capital. Though much labour must have gone 
to the preparation of the book, very little care has been taken in its pro- 
duction. It abounds in instances of carelessness and ignorance for which 
both author and publisher must be held responsible. Payan is twice 
described as mayor, though in an earlier and a later passage he and Fleuriot 
are given their correct titles of national agent and mayor. The forms 
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Girondin and Girondist are used indiscriminately in the same paragraph. 
The indefensible corruption Vendéan is frequent. Orléans appears with 
or without its accent, but ‘ ventdése’ and the like are always unaccented. 
The worst example of confusion is the Grand’Chambre of L’Ancienne 
Tournelle on page 76. If the time has arrived for an authoritative book 
in English on the controversial and still obscure subject of the Terror, 
Mr. Kerr does not seem to possess the equipment to produce it. M. A. P. 


Der Einfluss der Franzésischen Revolution auf das deutsche Geistesleben 
(Stuttgart und Berlin: Cotta, 1928), by Dr. A. Stern, covers much the 
same ground as Gooch’s Germany and the French Revolution, though in less 
detail and confining itself to the history of ideas. The veteran Zurich 
professor is, however, fully justified in claiming to have made considerable 
additions to the work of his predecessors, and to have enlarged the field 
of vision by the inclusion of German Switzerland. The chapter entitled 
‘Die deutsche Schweiz’ is particularly welcome to English readers. 
Pestalozzi appears as a sympathetic though critical observer of the Revolu- 
tion, which added his name to the distinguished list of citizens of France. 
A similar attitude was assumed by Usteri despite his experience of a Paris 
prison at the height of the Terror. A separate chapter is devoted to 
Germans in Paris, among whom the Silesian Oelsner, an intimate friend 
of Usteri, is singled out as deserving closer attention than any of his com- 
patriots who were drawn by sympathy or curiosity to the French capital. 
Of the larger figures on the German stage Wieland and Herder, Goethe and 
Schiller, Fichte and Kant, are most fully portrayed, and it is interesting to 
note the verdict that the ideas of the Revolution influenced the profound 
and massive mind of Hegel more than he cared to admit. Among the less 
familiar pictures in the crowded gallery is that of Goethe’s friend Willemer, 
the Frankfurt senator, who, like most of his countrymen, began as an 
admirer of the Revolution, was revolted by the Terror, but remained a 
champion of reform. The closing page of this learned and well-balanced 
work emphasizes the tonic influence of the Revolution, which, by roughly 
challenging traditional ideas and institutions, compelled innumerable 
Germans to busy themselves with questions of practical politics. The 
conception of a state based on law became common property, and the 
German mind, under the rude impact of invasion, began its momentous 
pilgrimage from cosmopolitanism to nationalism. Not the least valuable 
part of Dr. Stern’s volume is the elaborate bibliography. G. P. G. 


Les Doctrines politiques des Philosophes classiques de V Allemagne (Paris : 
Alcan, 1927), by Professor Victor Basch, is a learned and spirited defence 
of leading German thinkers against the charge, frequently made during 
the world war, that they were the spiritual fathers of pan-Germanism and 
militarism. The author in his student days had been taught by Boutroux 
to reverence German philosophy ; and when the master, ‘ in his patriotic 
distress, set himself to overthrow the altar of the Gods whom he had 
adored and taught us to adore’, the pupil revived his study of the men 
‘who had seemed to us to be heroes and who were now suddenly depicted 
as intellectual malefactors’. The new examination, begun while the war 
was in progress, fully confirmed the results of the old. Leibnitz and Kant, 
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two of the pioneers of latter-day internationalism, presented no difficulty. 
The rapid development of Fichte from cosmopolitan radicalism to fiery 
nationalism receives a fuller analysis ; but the conclusion is reached that 
the deeper currents of his thought never varied. ‘He was the man of 
the Revolution, of the levée en masse, of the armed nation, a patriot like the 
giants of 1793, a Jacobin mystic.’ Two-thirds of this volume of 300 pages 
are devoted to Hegel, of whose moral and political philosophy Dr. Basch 
gives the first complete study from the French side. Since Dilthey’s publica- 
tion of Hegel’s earliest writings it has become possible to trace the changes 
in a mind which, like that of Fichte, never stood still. The chronological 
survey of the essays, treatises, and lectures is admirable, and the Pheno- 
menology here takes its place beside the Philosophy of Law and the Philo- 
sophy of History as a source of the first importance. The conclusion is 
reached that despite certain teachings, to which the author takes grave 
objection, the philosopher of spirit was not and could not be the apostle 
of brute force, reaction, and bellicose pan-Germanism. 2. S: 


The hero of Monsieur E. de Perceval’s Le V* Lainé (1767-1835) et la 
vie parlementaire au temps de la Restauration (Paris: Champion, 1926) 
was among the most respectable, if not among the most spectacular of the 
statesmen of the French restoration. His appointment as minister of the 
interior in Richelieu’s government was regarded by all parties with bene- 
volence, while Richelieu found in him a loyal colleague in office and a loyal 
defender out of it in a period when loyal colleagues or loyal defenders in ad- 
versity were not over-common objects on the political landscape. Although 
on the occasion of the duke of Berry’s murder (ii. 278) he was moved to 
use language about Decazes even more violent than, if not so epigram- 
matic as, Chateaubriand’s famous phrase, ‘ His feet have slipped in blood ’, 
he was, as a rule, among the supporters of more moderate counsels, and his 
probity was recognized even by those not over-sympathetic to him per- 
sonally. The lapse, if so it can be called, recorded and regretted by M. de 
Perceval (i. 106) need hardly be taken too seriously. The author of this 
biography has made considerable use of Lainé’s own correspondence, and 
the quotations and comments incorporated in the text are always interest- 
ing and sometimes illuminating, but it is to be regretted that the anti- 
English views natural enough a century ago in the citizen of Bordeaux 
whose city had suffered bitterly from the English blockade, and whose 
views on British colonial policy were those of his contemporaries, should 
have been assumed by his biographer and repeated without criticism or 
comment (i. 48). - H. M. B. 


In nearly every one of the United States there exists now, and has long 
existed, either a State historical society with some sort of official backing, 
or some similar agency connected with a State library, a department of 
history, or a department of archives. There is no uniformity in the 
arrangements, but there is a high similarity in the aims and objectives of 
the various establishments. Their best work is being done in the salvage 
and publication of the source material out of which American local history 
is gradually being written. Fort Wayne, Gateway of the West, 1802-13, 
edited by Mr. Bert J. Griswold (Indiana Historical Collections, xv) 
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(Indianapolis: 1927), relates to a period in which Fort Wayne, a portage 
post in north-eastern Indiana, was no longer of great importance as a 
military outpost in the westward advance, yet was not sufficiently negligible 
to be abandoned. The formal evacuation of the post took place in 1819, 
and in the next decade the Indiana pioneers flooded the region, and the 
recollection of its importance as a part of the Indian background speedily 
disappeared. In the ten years preceding this book, the neighbourhood of 
the post was contested with the Indian occupants, was a troublesome 
detail in the diplomatic relations of Britain and the United States, and 
was definitely determined as American by the military efforts of ‘ Mad’ 
Anthony Wayne, who built the fort that dominated the ‘ carry’ between 
lake Erie and the Wabash river. In addition to a careful historical intro- 
duction of some eighty pages, the volume is devoted to a reprint, with 
notes, of orderly books kept in the little garrisons that were stationed at 
Fort Wayne, and of account books kept by the Indian agents at the post. 
The material makes it possible to reconstruct the routine of army life and 
to visualize the methods by which contact was maintained with the Indian 
neighbours of the frontier. ¥. EF 


Disraeli (London: Benn, 1927), by D. L. Murray, is well written, vivid, 
and unpretentious. In less than three hundred pages the author gives an 
adequate account not only of Disraeli’s career, but also of the develop- 
ment of his political thought. Mr. Murray is independent and suggestive 
in his analysis of Disraeli’s novels. For biographical facts he naturally 
relies almost exclusively on the official Life; but he should have realized 
that no satisfactory account of the Congress of Berlin can be constructed 
merely from the evidence of the British plenipotentiaries. It is strange that 
he ignores Bismarck’s overture of 1879, and Beaconsfield’s obvious desire 
to make some use of it. The bibliography has the merit of citing only the 
works which Mr. Murray has actually consulted, but some of the references 
in his foot-notes are second-hand. In one place (p. 91) he cites Disraeli’s 
organ, the Press, as authority for the statement that Stanley was responsible 
for the exclusion of Disraeli from Peel’s great ministry. The statement 
rests on Lord Houghton’s authority, and Mr. Murray has inadvertently 
copied the wrong foot-note in the official Life. H. W. C. D. 


Fate, which has not been kind to most of Metternich’s successors, has 
borne hardly on the subject of Dr. Friedrich Engel-Janosi’s Graf Rechberg, 
vier Kapitel zu seiner und Osterreichs Geschichte (Munich and Berlin: 
Oldenbourg, 1927). Count Rechberg was a son of the well-known Bavarian 
minister and typical of the many distinguished strangers whose devoted 
service the Habsburgs have had the fortune to secure. After a successful 
career in the Austrian diplomatic service, this disciple of the great chancellor 
was chosen to succeed Buol as minister for foreign affairs at the desperate 
crisis of the war of 1859. Ministerprisident as well from August 1859 to 
February 1861, he guided the distracted monarchy with no small negative 
success until October 1864, when a direct expression of no confidence from 
his ministerial colleagues, on the question of his Prussian policy, at length 
procured his release. Dr. Engel-Janosi’s unpretentious study, of but 140 
pages of text, is based primarily on the papers of Rechberg himself. The 
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Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, besides the archives of Munich and Berlin, 
has also been employed, while the comments and prophecies of Austrian 
newspapers are brought in—not without irony—as a chorus. It may thus 
be thought that with this wealth of material this work of rehabilitation 
would not have suffered from some expansion. Rechberg’s guiding 
principle—that satisfactory internal reorganization must precede all but 
the most cautious foreign policy—is well shown, but more discussion of 
his influence on the course of Austria’s constitutional vagaries is deserved 
than the author allows, even though Redlich is now to our hand. The 
reader would be glad of more light on Rechberg’s relations with his 
colleagues (especially Schmerling) of the Rainer ministry of 1861, and 
on the repeated proffer of his resignation, on which, to his loss, he failed 
to insist. Herein may, it is true, be read the influence of the monarch, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who, to his empire’s detriment, was his own com- 
mander-in-chief and foreign minister and whose very real intentions or 
commands Rechberg and others were deemed to be merely carrying out. 
Yet just for this reason we may regret that Dr. Engel-Janosi did not think 
it worth his while to refer in some detail to the foreign minister’s intercourse 
with his master. Certainly, his long retention of this thankless post in the 
face of his own inclinations, the lack of harmony with his colleagues, and 
his unpopularity can only be explained by self-sacrificing devotion to the 
ruler of the state. Two or three details may be noted. The pages in which 
the author turns aside to review the personalities of Austria’s ambassadors 
at the chief capitals of Europe (pp. 86-90) might have been placed much 
earlier on. Nor are we vouchsafed more than allusion to the Fiirstentag 
of 1863 or the co-operation with Prussia in 1864.1 C. 8. B. B. 


Professor James Quayle Dealey, in his Foreign Policies of the United 
States (Boston : Ginn, 1927), is largely concerned with the problems of the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific. He argues that the effect of the Washington 
naval treaty has been to leave Great Britain in effect the leading naval 
power of the world, and to assign to Great Britain and Japan respectively 
large spheres of paramount influence in the Pacific; but that the non- 
fortification agreement of Washington has left the British sphere in the 
Pacific insufficiently protected until such time as the new naval base at 
Singapore is completed. For the United States the essential points were 
the limitation of the Japanese navy by the naval treaty, and the dissolution 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 (pp. 288-91). These points once 
secured, there is some hope of making the Nine Power Treaty of Washing- 
ton (for preventing the creation of spheres of influence in China) a really 
effective document. He notices the fact that the United States claimed a 
voice in the disposal of the mandates for Germany’s Pacific possessions ; 
and he hopes that Japan may in course of time consent to make over her 
mandates in that ocean to the United States, presumably for an equivalent 
consideration elsewhere (p. 367). He regrets the action of Congress in 
affronting Japan by the Exclusion Act of 1924, and thinks that it would 
be more polite to permit Japanese immigration on the ratio basis, as this 
would mean a quite minute annual quota of Japanese immigrants (p. 365). 
But he has also the hope that some of the states of South America may be 


1 But cf. the author’s introduction (p. vii). 
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induced to place their undeveloped tropical lands at the disposal of the 
League of Nations as homes for the superfluous millions of Asia (p. 341) ; 
and possibly he contemplates some compensation of this kind to Japan 
for her Pacific mandates (p. 341). The Pacific situation will, however, be 
much more reassuring if Japan should follow China in adopting a republican 
government ; since it is from a republic alone that we may expect ‘a 
government based on intelligent public opinion, and competing in rising 
standards of cultural civilization based on economic systems free from 
exploitation ’’ (pp. 363-4). In the Caribbean Sea Great Britain is the 
stumbling-block, though not as the possessor of mandates. The Caribbean 
Sea is to the United States what the English Channel is to Great 
Britain (p. 40). It would, we learn in another place, be acceptable to 
Mr. Dealey if Canada were to increase her existing interest in the British 
isles of the Caribbean, to take them over from the mother-country, and to 
become a member of the Pan-American Union (p. 336). England, among 
other disqualifications for her present place in the Caribbean, is as yet 
imperfectly democratized (p. 302). To discuss such suggestions is hardly 
the province of this Review. They are, however, remarkable as interpreta- 
tions of American policy by a historian who admires the League of Nations. 
There is no reason for supposing that Mr. Dealey has written this book 
in a provocative or unfriendly spirit. His attitude is one of paternal 
benevolence towards states less fortunate and less enlightened than his 
own. H. W. C. D. 


Professor P. Vaucher has written short histories of the British empire and 
of the United States under the title Le Monde Anglo-Saxon au XI X° siécle 
(Paris: Boccard, 1926), and his little book also includes an outline of 
the history of Latin America and short sketches of some events in Europe 
during the same period by M. Cavaignac. The title is thus inapt, and the 
arrangement of the volume is open to criticism. It is, however, written 
with competence, and should be useful to the French general reader of the 
series (Histoire du Monde) to which it belongs. G. B. H. 


L’Empire Mongol, 2¢me Phase (Histoire du Monde, publiée sous la direc- 
tion de E. Cavaignac, tom. viii *. Paris: Boccard, 1927), starts with 
a brief introduction by M. Cavaignac, which is followed by a history of 
Timur and his successors, a history of the Moghul empire in India, and an 
uccount of the sovereigns of Khwarizm (Khiva), all three from Monsieur L. 
Bouvat’s pen. He has throughout based his work on original authorities, 
so far as they are accessible, and utilized the new sources of information 
supplied by the late Professor Browne, Sir E. D. Ross, and others. Special 
sections are devoted to the history of religion, literature, and art. The 
Indian period is covered by many authoritative English works; in the 
account of Akbar one misses a reference to Vincent Smith’s brilliant 
monograph. The compression of the material makes the book rather 
difficult to peruse, and the printing is rather careless. It should, however, be 
of great utility to students. D. 8. M. 


It would be discourteous, when the ‘learned’ and ‘ sinologues’ are 
warned off and told ‘not to waste their time on it’, for any one of them to 
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treat critically Mrs. A. E. Grantham’s Hills of Blue (London: Methuen, 
1927). To attempt to correct certain parts of her perspective would require 
much writing. The style will please those who are attracted by the flowery 
and the vivacious. Its tendency will lead the careful historian to question 
the accuracy of her interpretations. The author may be congratulated on 
the wide extent of her reading, and on the effort she has made to present 
the history of China to the uninitiated in an entertaining manner, and 
with a mass of ‘ decorative detail ’. She has emphasized the human interest, 
and many of the stories are attractively told. B. 


The rise in the importance of Baghdad, which is due to the British con- 
quest of Iraq and subsequent acceptance of the mandate for that region, 
renders a popular history of the city in English very welcome, and gratitude 
is due to Mr. Richard Coke for supplying this need in his Baghdad, the 
City of Peace (London: Butterworth, 1927). His narrative is attractively 
written, and furnishes in moderate compass an account of the vicissitudes 
through which the city has passed from the time of its foundation by the 
second Abbasid caliph to 1926. Special attention has been paid to the topo- 
graphy, but political, religious, and literary history have been adequately 
treated so far as the limits of such a sketch permitted. About half the 
volume deals with the Abbasid period, for which the materials are almost 
bewilderingly copious; Mr. Coke has very properly relied for the topo- 
graphy of this time on the elaborate treatise of Mr. Le Strange. Notices by 
European visitors commence after the Mongol conquest, and these increase 
in number and detail as the centuries follow. Mr. Longrigg’s Four Centuries 
of Modern Iraq' has familiarized us with the chief events and personalities 
of the Turkish period, but owing to the difference of scale and purpose 
the two works do not clash, though Mr. Coke offers some corrections of 
Mr. Longrigg’s statements. A chronological table and a bibliography add 
to the utility of the work. D. 8. M. 


Nana Farnavis was undoubtedly the last great Maratha statesman, 
and there may be material in existence which would justify a new biography 
of him. But that hardly justifies the university of Bombay in reprinting 
A. Macdonald’s Memoir of the Life of Nana Farnavis (London: Milford, 
1927) originally published in 1851. It was compiled, as indeed the author 
says on his original title-page, ‘from family records and extant works.’ 
Mr. H. G. Rawlinson, who contributes a brief introduction, describes it 
as ‘like Grant Duff’s great classic, . . . based on material which is partly 
no longer extant’. But this description is quite misleading. Save for the 
opening pages which are drawn from the autobiography of Nana published 
by Briggs in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1827, and a 
small amount of personal matter at the end, the principal item being a list 
of Nana’s nine wives, the memoir is sometimes an abstract, more often a 
verbatim extract, from the relevant parts of Duff’s history. It seems to us 
highly improper that the public should be asked to buy excerpts from Grant 
Duff relating to Nana under a deceptive title. Appended to the memoir 
is the autobiography mentioned above. This was worth reprinting. But it 
only runs to 18 pages out of 180. H. H. D. 

1 Ante, xli. 451. 
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The Catalogue of the Home Miscellaneous Series of the India Office Records, 
by 8. C. Hill (London : Stationery Office, 1927), though it is from its nature 
incapable of being reviewed in the ordinary sense, will prove of immense 
importance and value to researchers in Indian history. The Home Miscel- 
laneous records are described in the India Office official guide as ‘a very 
heterogeneous series, ranging over the whole history of the Company and 
[in spite, we may note, of a rather misleading title] including many papers 
originating in the East’. The only reason why the title is not now altered, 
as explained by Sir William Foster in the admirably succinct and lucid 
introduction which he has contributed to the book, is that to do so would 
be unfair to the many historians who have used the series in the past, and 
referred to it under its present designation. The work had occupied Mr. Hill, 
who died while it was passing through the press, about six years; and it 
is perhaps difficult to think of any enterprise which was likely to bring less 
fame to its author in proportion to the benefits conferred upon its readers. 
Mr. Hill’s work in other more attractive fields of historical study had been 
on so high a plane that it was a fine piece of self-abnegation on his part 
to give the last years of his life to what must have seemed a rather repellent 
piece of spade-work, to a task, the chief end of which was to smooth the 
path for those who came after. But it was like the man; for he was the 
most generous of co-operators and far more interested in the elucidation of 
history than in any distinction that might be reflected on himself. Owing 
to the great bulk of these records this volume is not so much a calendar of 
state papers as a catalogue raisonné, and its high value depends upon two 
things, the wide knowledge and accurate method of the author—approved 
in many previous works—and the admirably full index of 150 pages which 
enables the reader at once to turn up references to the 534 pages of the 
catalogue itself, and to discover quickly whether the series contains anything 
on the subject he has in hand. Such an index is particularly necessary to 
a collection of this nature, which ranges over four centuries in time and 
has become, to quote Sir William Foster, ‘the depository of every docu- 
ment for which a suitable place could not be found elsewhere.’ P. E. R. 


The authors of The Army and Sea-Power : a Historical Outline (London : 
Benn, 1927), Major R. B. Pargiter, R.A., and H. G. Eady, M.C., R.E., have 
chosen a sound thesis and developed it convincingly. When one finds 
a writer of considerable repute describing the capture of Minorca in 1708 
and the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen in 1807 (cf. pp. 56, 90, 
and 140) without a word as to the share of the army in those operations, as 
though they had been the unaided work of the navy, it is hardly surprising 
if lesser men blunder in the same way and overlook entirely the cardinal 
fact of the interdependence of troops and ships in the establishment and 
maintenance of sea-power. If control of the seas is actually exercised by 
fleets, those fleets depend on suitable and efficient bases for their ability 
to exercise control, and for the capture of those bases, like St. Lucia in 
1778, the Cape in 1795 and again in 1806, or Mauritius in 1810, troops are 
indispensable. A fleet must not be tied down to protect its bases, which 
must be properly defended by soldiers, not by immobilizing ships or 
crippling a squadron by landing bluejackets to do the work of red-coats, as 
Nelson did in July 1799 when he sent Troubridge with 1,000 sailors to 
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attack Capua. A beaten or inferior fleet which takes refuge in a defended 
harbour cannot be tackled by naval action alone: not till Abercromby’s 
landing at the Helder in 1799 was Duncan’s work at Camperdown completed. 
Unfortunately, while the authors have produced a quite unanswerable 
array of arguments in support of their thesis, they make a good many 
statements to which on historical grounds exception must be taken. Spain, 
for example, was not neutral in 1794 (p. 110) but our ally, nominally at 
least, and the account of the responsibility for the failure to destroy the 
French fleet when Toulon was evacuated in 1793 is unsound. The real 
justification for the sale of Dunkirk is that it would have been impossible 
to hold it against Louis XIV, and it was not in the sixteenth century that 
Spain first kept a fleet in the Mediterranean. Still the authors make no 
pretence to deep historical study, and their slips, though sometimes annoy- 
ing, do not affect the value of their argument. a. 2 a, 


Those who heard the Tagore lectures on which Law in the Making 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927) is founded were exceptionally fortunate. 
Mr. Carleton Kemp Allen has achieved the difficult feat of stating temper- 
ately the various sides of many jurisprudential problems. He deals with 
the sovereign as the source of law, custom, precedent, equity, and legisla- 
tion. All these topics are handled with ability and in an attractive way. 
So far as sovereignty and custom are concerned, he has emphasized the 
need of a new valuation of theories, or indeed of completely new theories, 
that will gain some measure of general approbation, At present we have 
plenty that will make a student’s head spin without giving him any very 
clear idea except that no one of them seems to cover all the facts. The 
chapters on custom are particularly stimulating. So is that on subordinate 
and autonomic legislation, a matter which within a generation has become 
extremely important not only to the public at large, but also to the legal 
theorist. It is a striking tribute to Mr. Allen’s freshness of view that he is 
unwilling to receive as canonical any opinion without testing its founda- 
tions. If we hesitate to agree with everything that he says about 
precedents, it is only because we feel that the history of their authority 
needs rather fuller examination. For instance, the principles cited from 
Vaughan’s Reports might be supplemented by the title ‘ Presidence’ in 
Ashe’s Promptuarie, which contains about fifty references to the Year 
Books and the Abridgements. They may yield nothing, but they are 
worth while consulting. So too ‘ Precedents’ in Viner’s Abridgement. 
Incidentally, the word ‘ precedent’ in its technical sense appears in 1427 
in Rotuli Parliamentorum, and in 1460 in one of Fortescue’s works. The 
author says on p. 144 that ‘at the end of the eighteenth century... 
no judge would have been found to admit that he was absolutely bound by 
any decision of any tribunal’. Something more than the dictum cited 
from Lord Mansfield is needed to substantiate this. It is not entirely 
consistent with Mr. Allen’s earlier quotation from Vaughan on p. 140. The 
solution seems to be that judges must by some means or other hold a middle 
course between their competing duties to keep the common law reasonably 
abreast of the needs of the community and to follow precedents, and that 
any number of isolated dicta which support one or the other principle can 
be discovered. We think that Mr. Allen is far too modest in his decision 
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not to dedicate his book to the memory of Sir Paul Vinogradoff. It is not 
only worthy of that, but leaves the impression that the teaching of juris- 
prudence at Oxford is in very capable hands. P. H. W. 


Oxford in her institutions, as in her architecture, is apt to appear much 
more medieval than she really is. The seemingly venerable collegiate 
system has gradually supplanted the primary educational establishments 
of the medieval university, the halls, until there is left only one as a witness 
against this revolution: hence the great value of Mr. Emden’s study of 
the survivor, St. Edmund Hall, in An Oxford Hall in medieval times 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927). His materials seem at first sight un- 
promising. The two points of connexion with the main current of conven- 
tional history are those least affecting the life and working of the hall 
itself: St. Edmund of Abingdon and the two Lollard principals. Again, 
in spite of careful research, the history of the hall seems a little jejune, 
until we come to the amusing episode in the mid-sixteenth century, when 
it became a refuge for rebellious fellows of Queen’s. But it is as an institu- 
tion that St. Edmund Hall most deserves studying. Here Mr. Emden 
skilfully brings the study of general topics, the early development of the 
hall communities, and the Aularian Statutes, to the rescue, where there 
is silence in the records of this particular hall, while the latter, by way of 
return, is shown, in its development and fortunes, to add greatly to our 
knowledge of halls in general. We see, for instance, the rise of two classes 
of enterprising, even speculating, landlords of academic halls, beneficed 
clergy of the neighbourhood, and monastic houses, like Oseney, in the 
palmy days before the statute of Mortmain; the gradual decline after 
‘the first boom of the new educational movement had expended itself’ ; 
the amalgamation of halls, and the attachment of a grammar-hall, after 
the manner of a ‘ petit séminaire’; the growing tutorial system (though 
this has to be illustrated from non-Edmundian materials); finally the 
principalship of the hall occupied by fellows of Queen’s, and then, c. 1531, 
the hall itself taken over by that college as a useful annexe for its growing 
body of fee-paying undergraduates. Mr. Emden seems convincingly to 
dispose of Dean Rashdall’s theory of the Hospicium as a democratic, self- 
governing body. To give documents, especially unpublished (pp. 178-9), 
in translation is unsatisfactory and even dangerous: quaternus, a quire or 
section of an unbound book, does not quite mean a ‘ note-book ’ (ibid.), 
and certainly blodius should be ‘ blue ’, not ‘ blood-red ’ (p. 187). However, 
Mr. Emden’s well documented book shows what constructive use may be 
made of the stores of documents collected, for instance, in the Oxford 
Historical Society’s publications, by Mr. Salter and others: while other 
citations of his show how much among the University Archives still remains 
to be published. W. Ae F. 


Mr. H. Rackham has rendered a real service by printing the Early 
Statutes of Christ’s College, Cambridge, with the Statutes of the prior founda- 
tion of God’s House (Cambridge: Fabb and Tyler, 1927). The statutes of 
God’s House have never before been printed in full, although the fact that 
they were mainly copied from the statutes of Clare Hall prevents their 
adding anything considerable to our knowledge of the educational facilities 
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of fifteenth-century England. None the less it is useful to have the details 
of this grammar-teaching foundation in so convenient a form. The statutes 
of Christ’s College are even better known, but even so this new and care- 
fully printed text is most welcome. The editor’s notes are brief and 
illuminating (e.g. p. 149, indicating how little real tinge of the Renaissance 
there was about the section (xxxvi) providing for the reading of the 
works of ‘ poets and orators ’), and the translation is usually accurate and 
always pleasing. Only very rarely does an occasional medieval technical 
term such as studium generale (translated as ‘ general study ’, p. 3) prove 
a stumbling-block. G. R. P. 


Professor Hrushevs’kiy is the life and saul of the Ukrainian resurrection 
upon the historical side: he stands for the view that the Ukrainians and 
their language are the true representatives of the pre-Mongol Rus’, and that 
the Great Russians are an amalgam in which Finnish and Tartar elements 
form a very great proportion. Hence the languages of this volume of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: Jubilee Miscellany in Honour of its 
Fellow Mikhayl Serhiyevich Hrushevs’ kiy (Kyiv, 1928), in English, French, 
and Cech, one article each, two each in German and Great Russian, and 
nearly fifty in Ukrainian; and its subjects, a dozen articles on art and 
archaeology mostly of the Ukraina, five on general history, and the rest 
on the history of the Ukraina and western Russia, mostly in the last three 
centuries. There is a list of the articles in French, but no summary of 
their contents. The result is naturally that its appeal will be only to 
specialists : for myself I found most interest in Menghin’s bold generaliza- 
tions about Bandkeramik, Tochari, and Hittites, in articles by Makarenko 
and Kozlovs’ka on jewellery of the migration period, and in a review of 
Hrushevs’kiy’s own work upon the history of Kiev. We must make up 
our minds to read Ukrainian, and with a knowledge of Great Russian and 
Polish it is easy enough: there is even a certain interest in observing the 
ingenuity with which a new scientific terminology is being built up so as 
to avoid the forms already adopted. The White Russians are now doing the 
same and for them it is even more difficult. E. H. M. 


In Colorado : Short Studies of its Past and Present (Boulder : University 
of Colorado, 1927) we have a model of how a commemorative volume 
should be written, not too long, not too heavy, not too ‘ popular’. Short, 
clear, attractive summaries of present knowledge as to prehistoric condi- 
tions and historical Indians, and, not least lively, the gold rush. The 
volume ends with a chapter (by Irene Pettit McKechan) on Colorado in 
Literature. Literature is a comparative term, but the chapter is really 
a bibliography of the state and a very good one. T. R. G. 


Part V of Mr. Walter Rye’s Some Historical Essays chiefly relating to 
Norfolk (Norwich: Hunt, 1927) is more than half filled with his notes 
on the Chaucer pedigree, and those of their connexions, the Rotes and the 
Swynfords. He shows how his contention in 1915 that Chaucer was a 
Norfolk man (though not necessarily born in Norfolk) is supported by the 
more recent researches of Dr. Manly and Miss Rickert. He rightly points 
out that definite evidence of the date and place of the poet’s birth is very 
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unlikely to be found. Other notes deal with the place-name Buckenham 
(which he considers probably of Norse origin), the priory of Horsham 
St. Faith (which he still erroneously considers a cell of Conches in spite of 
the bull of Clement VI calendared in Cal. Papal Letters, iii. 429), the 
pedigree of the Grimston family, and other matters mainly of local or 
personal interest. Mr. Rye’s advancing years have not chilled his enthu- 
siasm for genealogy and local history. C. J. 


In his History of the Villages of Aisthorpe and Thorpe in the Fallows 
(Lincoln : Ruddock, 1927) Canon C. W. Foster has set a pattern. Except 
for the title-deeds of the lands, which are unusually perfect and show that 
the chief estate passed by inheritance from the Conquest to 1763, these 
small parishes have little of special interest, but their historian has made 
the most of his material, genealogical and other. There is unfortunately 
little record of the agricultural state of the parishes before enclosure. It 
is rare that a complete open-field system should have existed on an area 
of less than 900 acres, which was the dimension of each of these parishes. 
Canon Foster has found a tradition of a two-field system, which seems to 
have been replaced by the usual arrangement at a comparatively modern 
date. Neither of the two benefices, combined since the reign of Elizabeth, 
is known to have had more glebe than a cabbage-garden. The curiously 
artificial boundaries of the two parishes seem to indicate that they and 
their neighbour Brattleby have originally formed a unit. As always in 
Lincolnshire, strange problems present themselves. E. W. W. 


Brigadier-General William Sitwell’s The Border from a Soldier’s Point 
of View (Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Reid, 1927) consists of a ‘ chronological 
record’ of Northumberland and Cumberland, an historical gazetteer of 
‘castles, peles, and towers’, a list of Border battles, a very ‘brief summary’ 
of the Border Laws, and some account of the main and lateral roads; the 
second and fifth sections may possibly be of some use to the tourist. But 
for the most part the author’s study is ‘ deep’ rather than wide, and will 
have to be its own reward. For his plan necessarily involves an amount 
of repetition which is simply tiresome from any point of view ; the spelling 
is often faulty (such as veil for vale); and the frequent substitution of 
commas for full stops makes the style rather too breathless. There are 
some pleasing drawings in the dot and dash style by Mr. Robert Bertram, 
and a coloured ordnance survey map of the area. Those who know the 
country will admire and share the author’s enthusiasm cautiously. 


H. E. D. B. 


Under the title The History of the Gwydir Family (Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press Board, 1927) Mr. John Ballinger has reprinted the well- 
known work of Sir John Wynn from the author’s autograph manuscript, 
and has also included the same writer’s so-called Memoirs, which are 
reprinted from the oldest known transcript of the lost original manuscript. 
Though neither work is a first-class historical source—for the picturesque 
History, rightly called a ‘ classic of Welsh history ’ by the editor, yet deals 
with times more or less remote from the author’s own day—nevertheless a 
faithful edition of the two texts is welcome, for the previous edition of 
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1878 is not up to the present standards of accuracy, and is encumbered with 
foot-notes which are too numerous and sometimes misleading. The omis- 
sion of all foot-notes whatsoever in the present edition was perhaps need- 
lessly drastic. It would have been helpful to state at least where complete 
and accurate versions of the documents quoted in the History may be 
found in print, as several incidental points of interest would thereby be 
brought out: thus a comparison of the excerpt from King John’s charter 
on p. 5 with Hardy’s Rotuli Chartarum, p. 188, shows that Wynn’s tran- 
script is substantially accurate, though one considerable omission is not 
indicated by the usual ‘ &c.’ ; on the other hand, a comparison of the first 
document quoted on p. 8 with Close Rolls, 1231-4, pp. 323-4, shows that 
Wynn has mistakenly represented as a letter from Henry III to Llywelyn 
what was in reality a letter from Llywelyn to Henry III; finally, a compari- 
son of the extracts from the Haughmond Abbey charters on pp. 1, 2, 4, 
and 8 with the fragmentary collection in Dugdale’s Monasticon, vi. 
109 seqqg., shows that Wynn made use of several Haughmond documents 
that were not accessible to Dugdale and his editors. Mr. Ballinger has 
contributed a succinct introduction which includes an excellent account 
of the various manuscripts. J. G. E. 


Nothing could show more clearly the place filled by Sir Charles Firth 
in the modern school of English historians than the Bibliography of the 
Writings of Sir Charles Firth which he has recently printed (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1928). It is in fact impossible to make a serious study of 


England in the seventeenth century without building on his work, so wide 
in its scope and so profound in its knowledge. This list of books, editions, 
articles and chapters, notes, and reviews extends to thirty-seven pages. 
A practical system of classification and an excellent index make it easy to 


use, and like the works to which it is a guide it is indispensable for English 
history. C. 


The international enterprise of producing a new Du Cange, or Dictionary 
of Medieval Latin, has been carried on steadily during the past few years, 
points of special interest being dealt with in the periodical Bulletin du 
Cange (Archivium Latinitatis Medi Aevi) (Paris: Champion, 1924, &c.), 
which is valuable to all medievalists. The British committee, which works 
under the aegis of the British Academy, has already amassed some 90,000 
slips on the medieval use of Latin words for the period 1066-1600, and 
proposes to issue a list of 1,100 words with their English equivalents for 
this period. It is hoped that further volunteers in this much-needed work 
of reading authors and furnishing fresh words may offer themselves either 
to Mr. Charles Johnson, Public Record Office, W.C. 2, or (if Scottish) to 
Mr. W. R. Cunningham, University Library, Glasgow. D. 


CORRIGENDA FOR THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 1928 


p- 583, 1. 16. For ‘ 1902-21’ read ‘1912-21’. 
p. 587. The foot-notes 4 and 6 should be transposed. 
p. 662, par. 4, 1.3. For ‘ Plac’ read ‘P’. 





